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INTRODUCING  PATTERNS 
THE  PRIMARY  BRAILLE  READING  PROGRAM 


ok 


Patterns,  published  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  is  a  complete  program 
designed  specifically  for  young  beginning  braille 
readers — Readiness  through  Third  Reader  Level. 

The  program  is  designed  to  teach  reading  to  chil- 
dren who  will  use  braille  as  their  principal  learning 
medium.  At  early  levels  it  does  not  teach  the  braille 
code  as  such,  in  relation  to  or  in  contrast  with  Eng- 
lish print.  Patterns  was  developed  to  be  used  by  the 
following  children: 

•  pupils  in  regular  classrooms  for  the  sighted 
who  are  serviced  by  itinerant  or  consultant 
teachers  trained  to  teach  the  visually 
handicapped. 

•  pupils  in  classrooms  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped (resource  rooms)  within  school  build- 
ings for  the  sighted. 

•  pupils  in  special  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped. 

The  selection  and  order  of  presentation  of  the 
(Vocabulary  and  the  selection  of  the  teaching 
method  used  in  Patterns  was  based  on  a  set  of  spec- 
ifications drawn  from  a  thorough  review  of 
research  in  the  field.  Research  related  to  the  orders 
of  difficulty  of  the  various  categories  of  the  braille 
code  (Ashcroft,  1960)  and  orders  of  difficulty  of 
individual  braille  units  of  the  braille  code  (Bloomer, 
n.d.;  Hoffman  &  Cook,  1970;  Henderson,  1967; 
Kederis,  1962;  Nolan  &  Kederis,  1969)  were  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  The  Basic  Sight  Vocabulary 
Cards  (Dolch,  1952)  and  the  Dale  769  Easy  Words 
to  produce  several  lists  of  words  which  formed  a 
base  for  the  selection  of  vocabulary  for  the  texts  in 
Patterns. 

Findings  from  a  number  of  sources  related  to  tac- 
tual perception  were  used  in  the  selection  of  tactile 
formats,  illustrations,  and  maps.  Research  from 
many  sources  related  to  concepts  development  in 
blind  children  was  used  in  selection  of  story  con- 
tent, and  research  in  print  reading  was  reviewed  to 
provide  background  information  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  teaching  methods  for 
braille  readers. 

|  Patterns  was  evaluated  in  the  field  during  a  four- 
year  period.  This  field  evaluation  included  young 
beginning  braille  readers  of  varying  academic 
potential  who  began  their  reading  instruction  at  the 
Readiness  Level  and  progressed  through  the  pro- 
gram at  their  own  rate  during  the  four-year  period. 
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No  child  who  took  part  in  the  evaluation  had  had 
prior  experience  in  reading.  Almost  all  pupils  who 
began  at  the  Readiness  Level  completed  the  pro- 
gram. Schools  or  school  systems  participating  in  the 
field  evaluation  include: 

Broadleigh  School:  Columbus,  Ohio 
Brook  Forest  School:  Oak  Brook,  Illinois 
Butterfield  School:  Lombard,  Illinois 
Dearborn  Heights  School:  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind: 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Lakeview  Junior  High  School: 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind: 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Rupley  School:  Elk  Grove  Village,  Illinois 
West  Suburban  Association:  Lombard,  Illinois 

Patterns  is  an  eclectic  program.  It  is  semantically 
based.  Word  recognition  is  taught  through  tactual 
memory,  phonological  skills,  and  syntactical  skills. 
The  teaching  approach  varies.  Depending  on  the 
skills  to  be  introduced,  the  approach  may  be 
analytic — moving  from  the  whole  to  the  parts — or 
synthetic — moving  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

Patterns  includes  a  variety  of  learning  materials. 
There  are  braille  texts  and  worksheet  materials  for 
use  with  pupils  on  Readiness  through  Third  Reader 
Level.  Each  level  provides  a  Teacher's  Edition  with 
lesson  plans  to  help  teachers  understand  and  teach 
the  program.  Following  completion  of  each  level, 
pupils  are  administered  a  mastery  test,  criterion 
referenced  to  that  particular  level  of  Patterns.  Sup- 
plementary worksheets  are  provided  for  students 
who  need  additional  instruction  or  remediation  in  a 
specific  area.  ^ 

An  overview  of  the  materials  in  the  proWam  is  on 
page  T3.  ^- 

On  the  pages  that  follow,  teachers  and  administra- 
tors will  find  information  on  the  program  as  a 
whole — its  aims,  contents,  and  teaching  philos- 
ophy. This  is  followed  by  an  introduction  to  the 
materials  included  in  this  level. 

BACKGROUND 

Up  until  now,  teachers  of  braille  reading  usually 
made  do  with  reading  texts  and  teaching  tools 
designed  to  teach  print  reading.  To  a  great  extent, 
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the  texts  available  to  these  teachers  were  visually 
oriented.  In  fact,  at  Readiness  and  Preprimer  Lev- 
els, the  content  in  print  readers  is  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  "talking  picture  stories."  At  later  levels, 
story  lines  and  information  are  often  carried  in  part 
through  pictures.  Also  the  stories  in  the  texts  center 
on  sighted  children.  Few  visually-handicapped  per- 
sons are  portrayed  in  any  of  the  major  primary 
reading  series. 

Teaching    materials — exercises    suggested    in 
teachers'  manuals  and  workbooks  and  spirit  dupli- 
cating masters — are  geared  to  the  sighted  child. 
/    Ordering  (of  vocabulary  and  skill  introduction  are 
(s^y  based  on  English  print  spellings.  Concept  develop- 
[/   ment  assumes  sight.  Very  few  activities  concentrate 
on  any  of  the  senses  other  than  sight  and  hearing. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  teachers  of  braille 
reading  have  had  to  spend  enormous  amounts  of 
time  creating  additional  teaching  materials  for  their 
pupils.  These  teachers  have  accomplished  much. 
They  always  had  to  contend  with  the  major  defi- 
ciency in  the  programs  they  used:  the  programs 
were  designed  to  teach  reading  of  the  English  print 
code,  not  the  braille  code. 

TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF 
THE  BRAILLE  CODE 

With  Patterns  in  hand,  teachers  of  braille  reading 
have  what  they  need  to  help  young  beginners  learn 
to  read  fluently  and  meaningfully.  To  reach  this 
goal,  Patterns  takes  advantage  of  the  plus  factors 
built  into  the  braille  code.  The  first  words  used  in 
the  texts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  letter  words 
such  as  can  and  people  or  wordlets1  like  and  and 
the.  Research  (Ashcroft,  1960)  shows  that  these  are 
the  "easiest"' words  to  read  in  braille.  Use  of  these 
f  words  in  beginning  reading  may  make  some  aspects 
.  of  braille  reading  easier  than  print  reading!  This  is 
probably  so  because  the  braille  reader  is  not  faced 
.  with  as  many  "long  words"  on  a  line  as  the  print 
reader.  The  braille  readers  can  thus  concentrate  on 
meaning — what  the  words  tell  them.  Success  is 
theirs  from  the  first  page  of  "real"  reading  on.2 

In  Patljexas,  not  until  Third  Reader  Level,  when 
dictionary  skills  come  to  the  fore,  are  pupils  for- 
mally introduced  to  the  idea  that  some  braille  units3 
do  not  correspond  to  the  print^pellings.  This  avoid- 
ance is  deliberate  and  made  with  the  full  knowledge 


that  children  may  have  discovered  the  difference  by 
themselves  or  through  a  spelling  program.  Why  is 
avoiding  comparison  with  print  an  advantage? 
Consider  the  ch  braille  unit  at  the  start  of  the  word 
chip.  For  sighted  readers  the  concept  that  two  let- 
ters, c  and  h,  stand  for  one  sound  has  been  shown 
to  be  difficult.  In  braille  this  problem  does  not 
arise.  Other  examples  are  braille  units  th  and  sh. 

Some  other  advantages  also  involve  braille  units 
Having  in  the  braille  repertory  the  braille  units  ing 
and  ed  makes  the  beginning  learning  of  inflectional 
endings  easier.  This  is  born  out  in  the  test  results  of 
preprimer  children  in  the  Patterns  field  evaluation. 
At  later  levels,  braille  units  such  as  in-  ,  -er,  -ful, 
-less,  -ment,  and  -ation  make  the  learning  of  com- 
mon affixes  easier.  Also,  the  existence  of  braille 
units  like  ing,  ar,  and  ong  allow  pupils  to  move 
more  rapidly  in  phonological  skills.  Words  like  far, 
sing,  and  long  can  be  decoded  by  braille  readers 
quite  early.  This  is  not  true  for  print  readers.  Why? 
Think  about  the  word/ar.  At  preprimer  levels,  very 
young  print  readers  would  expect  this  word  to 
carry  a  short  a  sound,  not  the  (a)  in  car.  Because  the 
braille  reader  is  not  bothered  by  English  spelling, 
he  or  she  can  simply  relate  the  ar  braille  unit  to  (ar). 


By  making  the  most  of  the  advantages  that  the 
braille  code  offers,  coupled  with  the  stress  on  com- 
prehension, Patterns  provides  teachers  with  the 
best  chance  they  have  had  to  get  children  off  to  a 
good  start  in  reading.  / 


PROBLEM  AREAS  IN  BRAILLE 

Having  considered  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
braille  code,  the  question  of  problem  areas  arises — 
the  number  of  braille  units  to  be  learned,  the  con- 
fusers,  the  lower-cell  shapes.4 

Number  of  Braille  Units  Learning  the  263  braille 
units  and  sometimes  different  values — meanings — 
for  a  given  unit  is  a  difficult  task.  The  approach  in 
Patterns  is  simple  repetition  within  the  text  and  in 
the  worksheets  that  accompany  the  lessons.  All  of 
the  one-shape  wordlets,  the  initial  wordlets,  short- 
form  wordlets,  and  initial  and  final  braille  units  are 
presented.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  such 
as  according,  perceive,  and  deceive,  introduced  at 
late  Third  Reader  Level,  these  wordlets  and  braille 
units  are  repeated  in  a  controlled  vocabulary. 


0\ 


■See  the  Outline  of  Braille  Terms  on  TI4. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  initially  any 
of  these  wordlets  or  braille  units  in  like  groups — for 
example,  all  the  dot  5  wordlets.jGroup  presentation 
works  well  for  adults  or  late-blinded  students  for 
two  reasons:  \nl   / 

1.  The  late  blinded  learner  of  braille  has  had 
experience  reading  print  and  thus  must  learn 
only  the  ways  in  which  braille  is  different  from 
print. 

2.  The  older  learner  is  capable  of  greater  abstract 
thought. 

In  contrast,  presentation  of  such  like  wordlets  and 
other  braille  units  to  young  children  would  proba- 
bly be  counterproductive.  Interestingly,  teaching  of 
like  word  groups  was  tried  in  some  print  readers 
earlier.  In  these  readers,  the  early  levels  were  to 
contain  only  closed-syllable  one-syllable  words, 
i.e.,  words  containing  short  vowel  sounds  ending 
with  consonants.  The  task  was  not  possible.  Words 
like  and,  the,  you,  a  (a)  are  needed  to  tell  any  kind 
of  story.  Even  with  such  words  included,  the  results 
of  these  programs  were  not  encouraging.  Many 
educators  feel  that  these  programs  were  weakened 
because  their  heavy  stress  on  phonetic  decoding  les- 
sened comprehension  of  what  was  read.  A  like 
result  might  be  predicted  if  braille  groupings  were 
taught  from  the  very  beginning. 

Teaching  by  grouping  would  be  counterproductive 
^in_another,  perhaps  more  basic,  way.  Most  blind 
children  have  not  had  the  preschool  opportunities 
to  discover  that  reading  can  be  exciting.  Sighted 
children  have  learned  that  the  squiggles  they  see  on 
TV  and  on  signs  stand  for  words.  They  have  expe- 
rienced a  printed  language.  Because  blind  children 
have  heard  others  talk  about  learning  to  read,  they 
may  verbalize  a  desire  to  learn  to  read.  But  this 
desire  is  at  best  ephemeral  if  their  very  early  expe- 
riences with  reading  are  neither  successful  or  pleas- 
urable. To  make  early  experience  successful,  Pot- 
terns  works  specifically  within  the  braille  code  as 
much  as  possible  at  early  levels.  This  means  that 
letter  words  or  wordlets  are  chosen  over  similar 
words  that  would  work  better  in  print.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  earlier  reading  levels,  the  braille  sentence 
"People  do  not  like  that"  would  be  used  instead  of 
the  print  sentence  "No  one  likes  that."  Needless  to 
say,  letter  words  like  do,  not,  like,  and  that  are 
repeated  until  they  become  part  of  pupils'  instant  [ 
reading  vocabularies.  This  holds  true  for  all  other 


letter  words  and  the  wordlets  and  phonograms5  like 
oundjAxi  the  braille  code. 

Confusers  and  Lower  Cell  Shapes  Because  of 
the  limited  number  of  dot  arrangements  within  a 
cell6,  braille  contains  many  confusers — words  thaii^ 
look  alike  in  some  ways.  For  this  reason,  Patterns 
emphasizes  context  clues  to  words  through  its 
stress  on  comprehension.  The  use  of  context  clues 
may  present  problems  for  braille  readers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  beginning  braille  reader  to  take  in  "at  a 
glance"  phrases  and  sentences  the  way  print  readers 
do — to  look  back  for  context  clues  to  a  word's 
meaning.  To  solve  this  problem,  Patterns  always 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  silent  reading  before 
oral  reading  during  reading  lessons.  This  gives  the 
child  opportunities  to  self-correct  any  misreadings. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  this  self-correcting  will  become 
automatic  and  carry  over  into  independent  reading. 

Also  built  into  the  program  is  a  syntax  strand  that 
includes  activities  on  sentence  patterns,  word  order 
in  sentences,  phrases,  clauses,  and  parts  of  speech. 
These  activities  are  designed  to  build  awareness  and 
help  pupils  learn  to  predict  the  kind  of  word  that 
"will  come  next"  in  aVsentence.  \l/ 

Observation  of  children  in  the  field  evaluation  of 
Patterns  showed  that  these  pupils  used  context 
clues  effectively.  In  fact,  in  almost  all  instances, 
when  a  child  met  a  word  she  or  he  could  not  recall 
or  decode,  that  child  substituted  a  word  that  was 
semantically  and  syntactically  possible  rather  than 
a  word  that  "looked"  like  the  word  in  the  sentence 
but  did  not  make  sense. 

As  for  spacing  of  the  introduction  of  confusers,  it 
varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  content.  For 
example,  the  letter  word^ow  and  wordlet8  and  are 
introduced  very  close  together  at  the  readiness 
level.  The  repetition  is  heavy.  This  repetition  plus 
the  stress  on  reading  for  meaning  is  effective.  On 
items  testing  the  two  words,  94%  of  the  18  children 
in  the  field  evaluation  made  no  errors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  word  not  and  the 
wordlet  name  are  introduced  at  different  levels  in 
the  program.  Later,  these  words  are  presented  as 
choices  in  worksheet  items  concentrating  on  con- 
fusers. Except  for  such  items,  Patterns  does  not 
relate  not  and  name.  These  words  and  all  other 
Tetter  words  and  wordlets  must  be  learned  through 
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tactual  memory  of  word  forms.  This  is  not  as  hor- 
rendous as  it  may  seem.  Most  fluent  readers  in  any 
code  have  enormous  reading  vocabularies  of 
known  words. 

Confusers  made  up  of  shapes  that  appear  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cell  are  especially  difficult.  A 
notorious  example  is  the  confusion  of  the  en  braille 
unit  in  such  words  as  ten  and  pen  with  the  in  braille 
unit  in  words  such  as  tin  and  pin.  This  confusion  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  these  words  are  said 
alike  in  those  varieties  of  English  in  which  e  fol- 
lowed by  a  nasal  is  pronounced  as  a  short  /'  sound. 
Patterns  provides  extra  practice  for  such  confusers. 

In  Patterns,  pupils  meet  a  number  of  lower-cell 
braille  units  like  the  in  in  tin  before  they  learn 
about  these  units  as  such.  Another  example  is  the 
word  come,  which  is  introduced  in  Volume  2  of  the 
Primer  Level.  (You  will  note  that  this  common  and 
useful  word  is  not  introduced  at  the  earliest  levels 
as  it  is  in  most  major  programs.)  The  ^phonogram 
com,  standing  for  (kujn),  (kam),  (kom)Tor  (kqm), 
is  not  taught  until  much  later  in  the  program.  To 
make  sure  children  nail  down  the  difficult  word 
come,  it  is  repeated  40  times  in  the  text  at  Second 
Preprimer  Level.  This  repetition  is  true  of  all  lower- 
cell  words  and  common  words  that  include  lower- 
cell  braille  units. 


who  wants  to  be  a  writer  "when  she  grows  up." 
Biographical  sketches  introduce  children  to  Helen 
Keller  and  Louis  Braille.  Through  such  selections 
and  others,  children  gain  role  models  and  are 
invited  to  think  about  future  careers. 

Folk  tales  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe  introduce 
children  to  world  literature.  As  they  read  poems, 
they  are  exposed  to  such  poets  as  Christina  Ros- 
setti,  Rose  Fyleman,  Harry  Behn,  James  Joyce, 
Eleanor  Farjeon,  and  Mary  Austin.  Articles  range 
from  how-to-do-it  instructions  to  a  description  of 
life  in  North  America  over  200  years  ago  to  a  study 
of  Australia — its  geography,  people,  flora,  and 
fauna.  Plays  include  adaptations  of  an  Aesop  fable 
and  "A  Mad  Tea  Party"  from  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

This  variety  of  literary  genre  and  subject  matter  not 
only  prepares  children  for  the  content  they  will 
meet  in  middle-grade  readers,  it  also  provides  selec- 
tions to  accent  the  idea  that  the  visually  handi- 
capped can  and  do  accomplish  much. 


VOCABULARY 

The  reading  vocabulary  in  Patterns  consists  of 
words  that  are  taught  through  tactual  memory  and 
words  that  are  decodable. 
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In  sum,  what  frequently  seem  to  be  problems 
within  the  braille  code  are  overcome  through  repe- 
tition and  through  reliance  on  context  clues.  For 
information  on  ordering,  see  the  vocabulary  section 
in  this  introduction. 

CONTENT 

The  content  in  the  Pupils'  Texts  of  Patterns  is 
diverse.  Included  are  stories  about  contemporary 
children,  folk  and  fairy  tales,  articles,  essays, 
poems,  biographical  sketches,  and  plays.  Included, 
too,  are  participatory  activities  designed  to  teach  a 
sknT;  spark  an  activity,  or  explain  an  idea  or 
process. 

Continuing  characters  appear  in  the  stories  through 
the  Primer  Level.  Two  of  these  characters — both 
children — are  blind.  Their  experiences  are  pat- 
terned on  the  kinds  of  Experiences  young  blind 


children  have.  Unlike  thfc  preprimers  in  series  for 
sighted  children  which  rely  on  "talking  picture  sto- 
ries," the  preprimer  stories  in  Patterns  are  self- 
contained.  The  words  alone  carry  the  story  lines. 

At  later  levels,  pupils  meet  a  partially-sighted  girl 
"detective,"  a  blind  steel  salesman,  and  a  blind  girl 


Vocabulary  Introduction  At  the  Readiness  and 
Preprimer  Levels,  only  one  new  word  is  introduced 
on  a  page.  At  Primer  and  First  Reader  Levels,  a 
maximum  of  two  new  words  are  introduced  on  a 
page.  The  average  number  of  new  words  per  page 
at  Second  Reader  Level  is  two.  In  the  first  two 
volumes  at  the  Third  Reader  Level,  the  average 
increases  to  between  two  and  three  new  words  per 
page.  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Third  Reader,  the 
average  number  of  new  words  is  about  the  same. 
Some  pages,  however,  may  include  four  new  words 
and  some  less. 

No  new  word  is  introduced  in  isolation.  From 
Preprimer  Level  through  the  second  volume  of  the 
Third  Reader,  almost  all  words  that  are  not  decod- 
able are  introduced  right  in  the  Pupils'  Text 
through  "Words  to  Read"  pages.  In  most  instances, 
each  new  word  is  presented  and  followed  by  a  sen- 
tence that  includes  the  word.  A  few  words  are  pre- 
sented through  consonant  substitution.  Word  con- 
tractions like  isn't  and  you're  are  introduced  with 
equations.  After  presentations  through  either  con- 
sonant substitution  or  an  equation,  pupils  are 
asked  to  use  the  words  in  oral  contexts.  These 
"Words  to  Read"  pages  in  the  text  were  constructed 
to  eliminate  excessive  brailling  by  the  teachers. 
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In  the  last  volume  of  the  Third  Reader  new  words 
are  introduced  through  the  Glossary  that  accom- 
panies the  volume. 

By  the  end  of  the  Third  Reader  Level,  all  of  the 
logograms,  phonograms,  and  morphograms9  in  the 
braille  code  have  been  presented^ 

Decodable  Words  From  Preprimer  Level  on, 
children  are  encouraged  to  decode  words.  These 
decodable  words  include: 

1.  Words  that  children  can  decode  using  the 
[phonological  skills  learned  earlier. 

2.  Known  words  that  carry  previously  learned 
inflectional  endings,  affixes,  and  combining 
forms. 

By  the  end  of  the  Third  Reader  Level,  children 
should  have  at  their  command  most  of  the  major 
sound  and  symbol  associations  and  the  most  com- 
mon affixes  and  combining  forms.  En  route,  pupils 
will  gain,  level  by  level,  increasing  independence  in 
reading. 

Punctuation  In  Patterns,  punctuation  is  intro- 
duced slowly  because  punctuation  marks  are  not 
distinctive,  as  they  are  in  print.  At  the  Readiness 
Level  and  early  Preprimer  Level,  no  end  punctua- 
tion is  used.  The  capital  braille  unit  is  used  only 
before  proper  names  and  the  word  /.  At  Preprimer 
Level,  the  period,  comma,  question  mark,  and 
exclamation  mark  are  introduced,  as  is  the  capital 
braille  unit  before  words  that  begin  sentences. 

Despite  this  slow  introduction,  Patterns  introduces 
punctuation  not  usually  presented  until  middle- 
grade  levels.  These  include  the  dash,  the  semicolon, 
italics,  and  the  colon.  Why  is  this  done?  Such  punc- 
tuation braille  units  appear  in  books  children  will 
read  on  their  own.  Unlike  the/print  reader  who  can 
read  right  past  these  marks  orhrthe  case  of  italics 
will  think  the  type  looks  a  little  "funny,"  the  braille 
reader  will  be  stopped  and  confused  by  these  braille 
units  unless  they  are  known. 

THE  SKILLS  PROGRAM 

Throughout  Patterns  the  skills  program  has  one 
and  only  one  goal — to  help  children  read  easily  and 
gain  meaning  from  what  they  read.  To  achieve  this 
aim,  Patterns  emphasizes  comprehension  from  the 
first  lesson  on. 


Comprehension  At  the  Readiness  Level,  listening 
and  concept  development  activities  are  stressed. 
When  children  begin  reading  at  this  level,  they  read 
"listening-and-reading"  stories  that  require  use  of 
basic  comprehension  skills  for  full  understanding. 
From  Preprimer  Level  on,  the  words  in  the  text 
alone  carry  the  story  lines.  As  they  read  the  selec- 
tions, children  are  taught  to  read  for  meaning — to 
analyze,  to  react,  to  judge,  to  see  relationships,  to 
infer,  to  use  what  they  already  know. 

At  all  levels,  the  major  comprehension  skills  are  the 
same;  only  the  difficulty  and  sophistication  of  the 
material  changes.  Why?  A  five-year-old  listening  to 
a  story  uses,  in  a  rudimentary  way,  the  same  skills 
that  a  college  graduate  uses  while  reading  a  novel,  a 
study,  or  whatever. 

To  make  the  teacher's  job  easier  in  planning  indi- 
vidual task  goals  for  pupils  at  each  level,  objectives 
in  both  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  are 
listed,  beginning  on  page  T128.  Included,  too,  are 
definitions  of  the  main  comprehension  terms  used 
in  Patterns.  See  page  T126. 

Phonology  In  Patterns,  sound  discrimination  and 
sound  and  symbol  association  begin  with  conso- 
nants and  move  on  to  short  vowel  sounds.  In  later 
first  levels  such  braille  units  as  ed,  ar,  ing,  and  st 
and  long  vowel  sounds. 

In  early  levels,  sound  discrimination  always  pre- 
cedes sound  and  symbol  association.  For  example, 
children  practice  choosing  words  from  pairs  of 
rhyming  words,  one  of  which  begins  with  (m), 
before  they  relate  (m)  to  the  letter  m. 

Teaching  problems  that  arise  from  the  braille  code 
are  solved  for  teachers.  For  instance,  in  most  pro- 
grams children  are  taught  to  decode  the  vowel 
sound  in  one-syllable  words  like  rain  in  one  of  two 
wayjs: 
[L  They  learn  that  the  i  in  one-syllable  words  like 
~rain  is  a  vowel  lengthener,  telling  them  that 
the  a  has  its  long  sound. 
2.  They  learn  that  the  letters  ai  together  in  one- 
syllable  words  like  rain  stand  for  a  long  a 
sound. 

In  Patterns  children  learn  that  in  one-syllable 
words  like  rain  the  letter  a  followed  by  the  in  braille 
unit  stands  for  a  long  a  sound  followed  by  the 
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'See  the  Outline  of  Braille  Terms  on  TI4. 
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sound  at  the  start  of  the  word  nose.  This  simple 
approach  has  been  proven  effective  in  the  field  eval- 
uation of  the  program. 

Conversely,  sound  and  symbol  associations  such  as 
(ir)  ear  are  presented  in  much  the  way  they  are  in 
print  programs.  The  letter  e  followed  by  the  ar 
braille  unit  is  taught  as  the  symbols  that  stand  for 
the  sounds  heard  in  the  word  ear  or  at  the  end  of 
the  word  hear.  Patterns  does  not  teach  such  rules  as 
the  one  that  states  that  the  ar  braille  unit  supersedes 
the  ea  braille  unit  in  words  like  hear.  Such  spelling 
rules  belong  in  a  spelling  program;  in  a  reading 
program  they  are  used,  but  not  taught.  In  braille,  as 
in  English  print,  decoding  is  a  simpler^process  than 
encoding.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  move  more  rapidly 
in  teaching  decoding. 

Ordering  of  sound  and  symbol  associations  in  the 
past — and  indeed  in  some  reading  programs  today 
— was  based  on  words  used  in  the  text.  And  these 
words  were  chosen  solely  to  tell  a  story.  For  exam- 
ple, if  look  was  the  first  word  children  met  in  their 
texts,  (1)  /  was  the  first  sound  and  symbol  associa- 
tion introduced.  This  resulted  in  a  haphazard 
ordering. 

In  Patterns,  the  ordering  of  sound  and  symbol 
associations  is  more  precise.  And  to  an  extent,  in 
Patterns,  the  ordering  of  sounds  and  symbols  dic- 
tated the  choice  of  words  used  in  the  text.  This  is 
especially  true  at  the  early  levels.  The  ordering  of 
sound  and  symbol  associations  in  Patterns  is  based 
on  several  things: 

1.  The  braille  code  itself.  For  example,  the  exist- 
ence of  braille  units  like  ing  and  ea  made  ear- 
lier introduction  of  associations  like  (ing)ing 
and  (e)ea  possible. 

2.  Knowledge  of  children's  ability  to  say  certain 
sounds.  For  example,  the  initial  (r). 

3.  Knowledge  of  problem  sounds  for  children 
who  speak  specific  dialects  or  who  speak  Eng- 

j  lish  as  a  second  language.  For  example,  (j), 
which  does  not  exist  in  Spanish. 

The  ordering  of  the  sound  discrimination  and 
sound  and  symbol  associations  at  this  level  appears 
on  page  T12.  A  model  for  casting  these  associations 
into  the  language  of  objectives  is  provided  at  the 
end  of  this  Teacher's  Edition. 

Within  Patterns,  all  phonological  skills  are 
reviewed  in  a  specific  design.  Unless  a  sound  and 
symbol  association  is  taught  in  one  of  the  last  five 
lessons  in  a  level,  each  sound  and  symbol  associa- 
tion is  taught  and  reviewed  at  least  five  times  at  that 
level;  it  is  reviewed  at  least  four  times  at  the  next 


level  and  three  times  at  the  level  after  that,  and  so 
on. 

To  introduce  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  Pat- 
terns uses  key  words.  For  example,  to  present  (m), 
children  are  asked  to  listen  to  the  sound  at  the  start 
of  the  word  mouth.  Then  they  compare  the  initial 
sound  in  mouth  with  the  first  sounds  in  the  words 
soon  and  moon  and  say  which  of  these  words  starts 
with  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  mouth.  After- 
wards, when  (m)  is  reviewed  or  when  (m)m  is  intro- 
duced and  renewed,  the  key  word  mouth  is  used  as 
the  stepping  off  point.  The  key  words  used  in  Pat- 
terns are: 


(a)  apple 

(i)  ice 

(sh)  shoulder 

(a)  apron 

(ing)  thing 

(t)  teeth 

(ar)  arm 

(j)  jacket 

(TH)  them 

(b)  boy 

(k)  key 

(th)  thumb 

(ch)  chin 

(1)  [eg 

(u)  umbrella 

(d)  door 

(m)  mouth 

(u)  ukulele 

(e)  elbow 

(n)  nose 

(u)  took 

(e)  eat 

(o)  October 

(ii)  shoe 

(er)  word 

(6)  open 

(v)  voice 

(0  finger 

(p)  paper 

(w)  window 

(g)  girl 

(kw)  question 

(hw)  or  (w)  wheel 

(h)  hand 

(r)  ring 

(y)  yarn 

(i)  itch 
|      — 

(s)  soap 

(z)  zipper 

V#r 

(zh)  treasure 

These  key 
meaningful 

words  were  chosen  because  they  an 
to  blind  children. 

Because  listing  of  phonological  learnings  level  by 
level  would  be  too  space  consuming  here,  teachers 
will  want  to  check  the  index  at  each  level  for  the 
specific  skills  taught.  The  scope,  moving  as  it  does 
from  single  consonant  sounds  and  symbols  at  the 
Readiness  Level  through  syllabication  and 
advanced  sound  and  symbol  skills  such  as  (e)ea  as 
in  bread  at  Third  Reader  Level,  includes  a  number 
of  skills  not  taught  until  middle-grade  levels  in 
most  programs.  This  acceleration  is  made  possible 
and  made  necessary  by  the  inclusion  in  the  braille 
code  of  such  phonograms  as  (shen),  (a'shen)ation, 
and  (ens  or  ans)ence. 

Syntax  In  Patterns,  from  the  very  first  level,  pupils 
begin  learning  about  endings  and  sentences.  This 
early  introduction  is  possible  because  children  are 
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being  asked  simply  to  notice  something  they 
already  know.  For  example,  although  the  three- 
year  old  who  says,  "I  corned  home,"  shows  that  he 
or  she  has  not  nailed  down  the  strong  verb  to  come, 
the  child  is  demonstrating  knowledge  of  ed  as  a 
past  tense  ending.  A  preschool  [native  speaker  who 
wants  to  say  the  opposite  of  "I  like  it"  will  not  say 
"I  no  like  it."  This  child  will  automatically  make  the 
negative  transformation,  "I  don't  like  it." 

In  the  Readiness  Level,  children  listen  for  the  buzz- 
ing sounds  that  form  noun  plurals.  They  also  learn 
to  make  simple  question,  negative,  and  conjunctive 
transformations  and  become  aware  of  English 
word  order  in  sentences.  At  Preprimer  Levels, 
Patterns  introduces  the  inflectional  endings  s,  ing, 
and  Padded  to  bases  that  do  not  change.  Work  on 
transformations  is  expanded;  formal  work  on  sen- 
tence patterns  is  begun;  and  beginning  activities  on 
phrases  and  clauses  are  completed.  Indirectly,  pu- 
pils begin  to  use  syntax  as  forecasters  to  words  in 
sentences. 

At  Primer  and  First  Reader  Levels,  children  master 
adding  ing  and  ed  to  bases  with  short  vowel  sounds 
and  to  bases  with  long  vowel  sounds  that  end  with 
the  letter  e.  Several  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  intro- 
duced, including  the  morphograms  -ful  and  -less. 
Syntax  skills  dealing  with  sentences  and  sentence 
patterns  are  reviewed  and  expanded. 

) 
The  Second  and  Third  Reader  Levels  introduce 

most  of  the  major  affixes  and  some  of  the  most 

common  combining  forms.  This  allows  Patterns  to 

give  pupils  a  taste  of  the  structural  and  etymologi- 


cal skills  usually  begun  at  Fourth  Reader  Level. 
Activities  dealing  with  complex,  compound,  and 
compound  complex  sentences  are  included  at  these 
levels. 

Dictionary  Skills  Readiness  for  dictionary  skills 
begins  at  Second  Reader  Level  with  its  emphasis  on 
syllabication  and  continues  through  the  first  two 
thirds  of  the  Third  Reader  Level.  In  these  readiness 
lessons  children  complete  exercises  on  alphabetiz- 
ing words,  and  they  are  introduced  to  print  spell- 
ings of  braille  units  and  to  all  the  diacritical  mark- 
ings used  in  the  Thorndike  •  Barnhart  Junior  Dic- 
tionary which  is  available  in  braille. 

A  Glossary  accompanies  the  last  volume  of  the 
Third  Reader.  Most  new  vocabulary  is  introduced 
through  this  Glossary.  This  gives  pupils  hands-on 
practice  in  using  a  dictionary  within  a  guided 
framework.  On  this  level,  too,  worksheets  help  pu- 
pils move  into  the  dictionary  itself.  Included  are 
exercises  that  teach  pupils  to  use  context  clues  to 
choose  the  appropriate  definition  from  j several 
given  in  a  dictionary.  /         ( ^ 

TESTING  u  '(Y 


For  the  end  of  each  level  in  Patterns,  a  mastery  test 
is  provided.  Each  test  is  criterion  referenced  to  the 
skills  covered  in  the  level.  Mastery  levels  on  each 
subtest  were  established  during  the  field  evaluation 
of  the  program.  Should  a  child  fall  below  a  given 
mastery  level,  Patterns  provides  worksheets  to 
reteach  and  review  skills.  For  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  test  for  this  level,  see  T13. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  PREPRIMER  LEVEL 


IriPatterns  there  are  three  preprimer  books — Work 
and  Play,  Little  and  Big,  and  Words  and  Games. 
By  including  three  preprimers,  Patterns  follows  the 
usual  organization  of  most  print  programs.  This 
was  done  so  that  young  braille  readers  who  spend 
most  of  their  school  day  with  sighted  children  will 
be  working  within  a  design  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
vided for  their  sighted  classmates.  Young  braille 
readers  will  be  able  to  say,  too,  "We  are  in  the 
second  (or  third)  little  book!" 

The  preprimer  program  builds  upon  the  vocabulary 
and  skills  introduced  in  the  Patterns  readiness  pro- 
gram. Children  who  have  attained  mastery  of  the 
Readiness  Posttest  should  enter  the  preprimer  pro- 
gram immediately.  Those  pupils  whose  scores  are 
low  in  one  or  more  subtests  should  complete  the 
appropriate  review  worksheets1  before  going  on  to 
the  preprimer  level. 

CONTENT  ^ 

The  preprimers  offer  a  variety  of  reading!  materials'^ 
for  young  beginners.  Included  are  true-te-tife  sto- 
ries that  center  around  the  activities  and  experi- 
ences of  children  just  like  the  girls  and  boys  your 
pupils  know.  Once  more  pupils  meet  Pam  and  Tim. 
The  circle  of  characters  grows  to  include  parents 
and  a  blind  girl  named  Meg  who  introduces  Tim  to 
braille  reading.  Fanciful  literature  comes  to  the  fore 
at  this  level.  There  are  anthropomorphic  stories 
starring  birds  and  cats  and  tales  about  talking  cars 
and  buses. 

Articles  and  poems  are  included,  too.  One  article 
tells  pupils  how  to  build  a  bird  house;  another  pre- 
sents the  biological  concept  of  cells;  still  another  is 
on  map  reading.  Poems  ask  pupils  to  think  about 
such  diverse  topics  as  bells  and  "growing  up." 

A  special  feature  in  Patterns  begins  in  the  pre- 
primer program.  This  feature — the  participatory 
activity — invites  children  to  do  or  think  about 
something.  At  preprimer  level,  participatory  activi- 
ties include  a  question-to-be-answered  selection 
that  employs  raised  line  drawings  and  an  activity 
that  centers  on  wh-  questions.  \    ,  \ 

r-       ^ 

This  diversity  of  selections  is  geared  to /meet  the  Q^ 
varying  tastes  of  beginning  readers.  It  is  suggested 
that  children  reading  Patterns  share  some  of  their 
favorite  selections  with  their  sighted  or  partially- 
sighted  classmates. 


PUNCTUATION  AND  FORMAT 

In  braille,  punctuation  marks  and  capitals  are 
braille  shapes.  They  are  not  as  distinct  as  they  are  in 
print.  For  this  reason  no  punctuation  marks  are 
used  in  the  readiness  program.  The  capital  braille 
unit  is  used  only  before  i  to  make  the  /and  before 
proper  names. 

At  preprimer  level,  the  capital  braille  unit  is  used  at 
the  start  of  each  sentence.  The  period  and  question 
mark  are  introduced  in  the  first  preprimer.  To 
avoid  conventional  dialogue  carriers  in  the  first 
preprimer,  a  play  format  is  used.  Here  is  an  exam- 
ple from  Preprimer  1: 

Tim     I  want  to  go  out  and  play. 

I  want  to  ride  the  seesaw. 

Will  you  go  with  me? 


Dad     I  can  not  go  with  you. 
I  have  a  job  to  do. 
But  you  can  go  out. 


'See  page  T13. 


r 

ijn  the  second  preprimer  the  exclamation  mark  is 

presented.   Beginning  with  the  third  selection  in 

Preprimer  2,  the  conventional  dialogue  carrier  is 

introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  comma  and  the 

word  said.  Here  is  a  page  from  that  lesson: 

You  read  it, 

said  the  little  car. 

Here  it  is. 

I  do  not  want  to, 

said  the  big  car. 

It  will  not  be  fun  for  me. 

Note  that  quotation  marks  are  not  used.  Quotation 
marks  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  preprimers.  This 
omission  was  made  to  give  children  practice  in 
reading  end  punctuation  before  reading  material 
that  includes  two  punctuation  braille  units  one 
after  another — the  comma  followed  by  a  quotation 
mark  or  a  period  followed  by  a  quotation  mark  or  a 
question  mark  followed  by  a  quotation  mark  or  a 
quotation  mark  followed  by  a  capital. 

The  overall  format  in  the  preprimers  is  strictly 
controlled.  , 

1.  There  are  no  more  than  six  lines  on  a  page. 

2.  There  is  one  line  space  between  braille  Tines. 

3.  Material  is  brailled  on  both  sides  of  the  page. 

4.  In  Preprimer  1,  a  sentence  that  begins  on  a 
line  ends  on  that  same  line. 

5.  In  Preprimer  2,  only  sentences  that  contain 
dialogue  carriers  are  brailled  on  two  lines. 
And  in  theee  sentences  the  dialogue  carrier  is 
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on  one  line  and  the  conversation  is  on  another 
An  example  follows: 
Here  is  the  top, 
said  Pam. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it? 
6.  In  Preprimer  3,  sentences  appear  on  two  lines. 
_=5-s'  Almost  all  sentences  begin  on  new  lines. 

VOCABULARY 

There  are  120  new  words  in  the  144  pages  of  the 
preprimer  program.  Choice  of  vocabulary  was 
made  in  the  light  of  research  findings  on  which 
words  were  most  easily  read  in  braille.  Studies  con^. 
suited  include  Error  in  Oral  Reading  of  Braille  at 
Elementary  Grade  Levels  (Ashcroft,  1960)  and  Per- 
ceptual Factors  in  Braille  Word  Recognition 
(Nolan  and  Kederis,  1969).  Here  are  the  words  used 
in  the  preprimer  program  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  introduced  in  the  selections  proper: 

Work  &  Play 

P.  5   home 
P.5   want 
P.  6   play 
P.  7   cat 
P.7    Mom 
P.7   the 
P.7   be 
P.9   fun 
P.9   out 
P.  10  seesaw 
P.  1 1  up 
P.14job 
P.  15  Dad 
P.  16  would 
P.  17  help 
P.  19  my 
P.  20  tree 
P;  21  friend 
P.24bird 
P.25it 
P.26top 
P. 27  for 
P.29this 
P.  30  bed 
PJlis 
P.32what 
P.34in 
P.35cold 
P.37toy 
P.39your 

On  most  preprimer  pages  only  2  new  words  are 
introduced  on  a  page  within  a  selection.  Almost  all 
new  words  are  introduced  through  pages  called 
"Words  to  Read"  which  precede  each  one  or  two 
selections.  This  eliminates  brailling  by  the  teachers. 

In  using  "Words  to  Read"  the  teacher  may  identify 
a  word  that  is  followed  by  an  example  sentence  and 


P.40  big 

P.27  looks 

P.  19  cell 

P.41  eat 

P.28  braille 

P.20at 

P.42  wants 

P.29talk 

P.22  dots 

P. 44  work  j^/ 

P.30food 

P.  24  wanted 

P.48  beds  <,  I , 

P. 31  caw 

P. 24  more 

P.48 toys  3 

PJlchee 

P. 25  again 

Little  &  Big 

P. 33  away 

P. 25  reading 

P.4   little 

P.  33  us 

P.26when 

P.  4   read 

P.  37  friends 

P.27  game 

P.5    reads 

P.42  live 

P.27  makes 

P.6   about 

P.43  bus 

P.29  tell 

P.7   car 

P.43side 

P.29  tells 

P.7   cars 

P. 47  room 

PJOknow 

P.8   take 

P.48  some 

P.32them 

P.  1 1  here 

P.48  cats 

P.33 things 

P. 11  said 

P.48  rooms 

P.33  cells 

P.  12  mean 

^£.48  trees. 

P.35 thing 

P.  13  why 

Words  &  , 
G'ames  C/£o 
P.4   feel   0 

P.36  animals 

P.  14  word 

P.37  where 

P.  15  words 

P.37  walking 

P.  16  good 

P.5   talking 

P. 38  animal 

P.  17  means 

P.6   how 

P.38if 

P. 20  playing 

P.6   so 

P.39hear 

P.21  make 

P.6   eats 

P.40  put 

P.21  birds 

P.6   lives 

P.41  bell 

P.21  are 

P.7    walk 

P.43  who 

P.22  sides 

P.9   sing 

P.43  walked 

P.23on 

P.  10  way 

P. 44  map 

P. 24  working 

P.  14  now 

P.47 looked 

P.251ook 

P.  16  talked 

P.48  bells 

P.26Meg 

P.  17  she 

P.48  sings\0  - 

then  ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  sentence  out  loud.  In 
other  cases,  the  teacher  may  help  pupils  read  a 
word  through  consonant  substitution  or  addition. 

Here  are  examples  from  a  "Words  to  Read"  page: 
how     now 
she      Will  she  sing  for  us? 


<H 


The  preprimer  words  in  alphabetical  order  are 


fabput 

cold 

little 

^feadv 

toy 

again 

Dad 

live 

room     | 

toys^> 

animal 

dots 

lives 

rooms 

tree 

animals 

eat 

look 

said 

trees 

are 

eats 

looked 

seesaw- 

up 

at 

feel 

looks 

she 

us 

away 

food 

make 

side 

walk 

be 

for 

makes 

sides 

walked 

bed 

friend 

map 

sing 

walking 

beds 

friends 

Meg 

sings 

want 

bell 

fun 

mean 

so 

wanted 

bells 

game 

means 

some 

wants 

big 

good 

Mom 

take 

way 

bird 

hear 

more 

talk 

what 

birds 

help 

my 

talked 

when 

braille 

here 

now 

talking 

where 

bus 

home 

on 

tell 

who 

car 

how 

one 

tells 

why 

cars 

if 

out 

the 

word 

cat 

in 

play 

them 

words 

cats 

is 

playing 

thing 

work 

caw 

it 

put 

things 

working 

cell 

job 

read 

this 

would 

cells 

know 

reading 

top 

your 

chee 

PHONOLOGY  AND  SYNTAX ^ 
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In  the  preprimers,  the  sound  and  symbol  associa- 
tions taught  at  readiness  level — initial  (b)b,  (m)m, 
(g)g,  (k)c,  and  (w)w — are  thoroughly  reviewed. 
New  sounds  and  symbols  at  this  level  are 


Initial  ($)s 
Initial  (r)r 
Initial  (t)/ 
Initial  (f)/ 
Initial  (d)d 
Initial  (n)n 
Initial  (1)/ 


Initial  (p)p 
Final  (d)d 
Final  (p)p 
Final  (t)/ 
Initial  and 

medial  (a)a 
Initial  (k)k 


Final  (ing)ing 
Final  (ar)ar 
Initial  (th)th 
Initial  (TH)/fc 
Final  (g)g 
Initial  and 
medial  (i)i 


Sound  discrimination  activities  precede  relating  a 
sound  with  a  braille  shape.  With  the  exception  of 
three  sound  and  symbol  associations  introduced 
late  in  the  level,  all  sounds  and  symbols  are  taught 
andj  reviewed  at  least  five  times.  Note  the  inclusion 
of  (ing)ing  and  (ar)ar  at  this  early  level.  This  was 
possible  because  ing  and  ar  in  braille  are  one  shape 
braille  units  and  thus  easily  taught. 


&r, 
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Syntax  activities  include  the  following: 
The  conjunctive  transformation 
The  negative  transformation 
The  question  transformation 
The  period 
The  question  mark 
The  exclamation  mark 
The  comma 
Capitalization 
Noun  plurals 

Inflectional  endings  -s,  -ing,  -ed 
Possessive  pronouns 
Wh-  questions 
Verbs 
Nouns 
Declarative,  interrogative,  and  exclamatory 

sentences 
Form/ class  n 

WORKSHEETS 


40 


Many  of  the  phonological  and  syntactical  activities 
are  taught  and  reviewed  through  separate  work- 
sheets included  in  the  preprimer  program.  Such 
worksheets  eliminate  all  but  occasional  brailling  by 
the  teacher. 

COMPREHENSION 

See  the  Index  of  Skills  for  the  comprehension  skills 
covered  at  this  level. 

ABOUT  THE  LESSON  PLANS 

There  are  36  lesson  plans  in  the  Teacher's  Edition 
which  accompanies  the  three  preprimers.  Each  of 
these  lesson  plans  contains 

•  a   list    of  the    materials    needed,    the    skills 
covered,  and  the  new  words  introduced 

•  a  summary  of  the  selection  in  the  pupils'  text 

•  skill  building  sections 

Phonological  Activities  This  section  provides 
introduction  and  review  exercises  centering  on 
the  sound  and  symbol  associations  1  listed 
under  Phonology  and  Syntax  in  this  introduc- 
tion. Many  of  these  exercises  appear  on  ready- 
to-use  worksheets. 

Syntactical  Activities  Here  are  exercises  cov- 
ering the  syntactical  skills  listed  under  Pho- 
nology and  Syntax  in  this  introduction. 
Almost  all  of  these  activities  are  in  worksheet 
form. 

Reading  Vocabulary  This  section  provides  the 
teacher  with  step-by-step  instructions  for 
using  the  "Words  to  Read"  pages  to  introduce 
new  words  in  the  selection. 
Reading  and  Comprehension  In  this  section 
teachers  will  find  strategies  for  introducing  the 


selection  plus  postreading  questions  to  ask.  At 
preprimer  level,  teachers  will  note  that  reading 
is  page  by  page.  This  technique  is  used  to 
assure  pupils'  success  and  to  accommodate  the 
short  attention  span  of  many  beginning  braille 
readers.  Included,  too,  from  time  to  time,  are 
worksheets  that  zero  in  on  overall  comprehen- 
sion. 

Oral  Reading— The  Whole  Story  This  section 
appears  in  most  lesson  plans.  It  Js,  omitted 
from  participatory  activities.  Thel  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  "pull  together  the  entire 
selection  and  to  build  oral  reading  fluency  by 
giving  children  opportunities  to  read  aloud 
known  material.  Techniques  include  dramati- 
zation and  paraphrasing. 
Follow-up  Activities  One  part  of  this  section 
reviews  or  extends  previously  learned  con- 
cepts or  language  lore.  The  other  part,  Read- 
ing Aloud  by  the  Teacher,  is  an  annotated  bib- 
liography of  appropriate  books  for  teacher  to 
read  aloud  to  pupils. 

Besides  the  selection-centered  lesson  plans,  there 
are  review  lessons  that  check  pupils'  recall  of 
vocabulary  and  language  teachings  and  review  the 
selections. 

Throughout  the  lesson  plans  all  activities  that 
require  the  teacher  to  have  a  knowledge  of  braille 
are  marked  with  a  bullet.  It  is  suggested  that 
teachers  complete  all  steps  in  each  lesson  plan  for 
maximum  success.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
have  a  child  review  a  language  skill  such  as  (b)b  if 
the  child  demonstrates  previous  mastery. 

PACING 

It  is  suggested  that  each  lesson  plan  be  completed  in 
two  or  more  sessions,  depending  on  time  limita- 
tions and  the  maturity  of  the  children.  If  you  are 
working  with  children  who  are  in  a  regular  class- 
room for  the  sighted  or  in  a  resource  room,  you 
might  include  the  sighted  or  partially  sighted  chil- 
dren in  the  Phonological  and  Syntactical  Activities 
and  encourage  blind  children  to  share  their  reading 
experiences  with  the  others. 

TEST  AND  REVIEW  WORKSHEETS 

A  posttest  criterion-referenced  to  the  preprimer 
vocabulary  and  skills  is  available  from  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  To  reteach  skills 
not  mastered  at  preprimer  level,  Patterns  provides 
40  review  worksheets  in  these  areas: 

Vocabulary  review  Inflectional  endings 

Sound  and  symbol  Comprehension 

association 
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OUTLINE  OF  BRAILLE  TERMS 
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A.    Prime  Notions 

1.  Cell  A  cell  is  an  abstract  space,  twice  as 
high  as  it  is  wide  within  which  six  equi- 
distant dots  can  be  placed. 

2.  Shape  A  shape  is  a  single  configuration 
made  up  of  one  to  six  dots.  Therefore  any 
cell  can  be  filled  by  a  shape. 

3.  Dot  A  dot  is  the  element  of  which  shapes  in 
a  cell  are  composed;  dots  of  a  braille  shape 
occur  physically  as  bumps  or  bosses. 

4.  Braille  unit  A  braille  unit  comprises  any 
shape(s)  taken  together  with  its/^heir  value 
(meaning  or  function).  Example:  go  =  1 
shape,  1  braille  unit;  ation  =  2  shapes,  1 
braille  unit.  Braille  units  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  three  major  types:  letters,  grams, 
and  modulations. 


B.     Braille  Units 

1.    Letters   These   are  either  alphabetic   or 
non-alphabetic. 

a.  Alphabetic  letters  (or  letters  I  proper) 
have  a  print-alphabetic  value.  — " 

b.  Non-alphabetic  letters  comprise 

(1)  numbers  and  the  decimal  point. 
Numbers  may  be  thought  of  as  let- 
ters of  a  numerical  alphabet  (11, 
counting  the  decimal)  which  spell 
number-words. 

(2)  other  braille  units  with  abstract 
letter-like  function  (asterisk,  apos- 
trophe). 

Grams  There  are  three  kinds  of  grams: 
phonogram,  morphogram,  and  logogram. 

a.  phonogram — a  braille  unit  having  a 
phonetic  value  that  would  be  written  in 
print  by  more  than  one  alphabetic 
symbol.  Phonograms  include  one- 
shape  phonograms  such  as  th,  ch,  gh, 
the  ing  in  sing,  the  ea  in  read,  the  ed  in 
bed,  the  ar  in  car.  Phonograms  also 
include  multi-shapes  such  as  ation  in 
nation,  the  ound  in  sound,  the  ong  in 
long,  the  ance  in  dance,  the  ity  in  pity, 
the  ness  in  Tennessee,  and  the  less  in 
bless.  ^^_ 

b.  morphogram — a  braille  unit  havingithe— 
value  of  a  word  element  i.e.  inflectional 
ending,  prefix,  or  suffix.  Examples  are 
the  s  in  words,  the  ing  in  looking,  the 
ed'm  looked,  the  ance  in  avoidance,  the 
ation  in  admiration,  the  in  in  inconsist- 


\>^ 
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ent.  Note  that  the  shapes  that  make  up 
ed,  ing,  ance,  ity,  etc.,  may  appear  as 
phonograms  or  morphograms,  depend- 
ing on  their  function  in  words. 
logogram — a  braille  unit  made  up  of 
one  or  more  shapes  having  the  value  of 
a  word  with  either  a  limited  reference 
or  no  reference  to  the  phonetic  value  in 
the  word.  There  are  2  kinds  of  logo- 
grams: letter  words  and  wordlets. 
(1)    letter  word — a  word  sign  that  has 
a  shape  that  also  can  be  a  letter. 
The  words  but,  can,  do,  it,  also 
have  letter  values. 
wordlet — one  or  more  shapes 
carrying  a  word  value  but  never  a 
letter  value.  The  words  and,  for, 
and   with  are  examples  of  one- 
shape  wordlets.  The  words  day, 
name,    had,    word,    know,    one, 
character,  through,  these,  are 
examples  of  multi-shape  wordlets 
^\a  0*s   are  the   abbreviational   logo- 
grams known  as  short-form  words 
for   example   about,   after,   (2 
shapes),    braille,    herself,    and 
together  (3  shapes). 


(2) 
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Modulations 

Modulations  are  of  two  kinds:  punctua- 
tion, and  register.  These  have  values  that 
do  things  to  letters  and  grams. 

a.  Punctuation.  Within  punctuation  there 
are  those  which 

(1)  look  back — period,  non-Spanish 
exclamation. 

(2)  enclose — commas,  parentheses, 
quotation  marks. 

(3)  link — hyphen,  dash. 

Those  which  look  back  have  as  the 
domain  of  their  force  what  has  gone 
before;  those  which  enclose  both  warn 
us  of  their  application  and  close  their 
domain  as  (1)  does;  those  which  link 
affect  things  on  both  sides. 

b.  Register.  This  includes  composition 
signs,  looks  forward,  and  may  automat- 
ically specify  where  the  scope  termi- 
nates; such  braille  units  are  capital, 

(italic,  letter,  number,  and  termination 
sign.  These  modify  the  basic  segmental 
values  of  what  follows;  thus  they  have 
no  separate  segmental  counterpart  in 
print. 
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LESSON  PLANS 


Pam  and  Tim 
Work  and  Play,  pages  3  through  7 


Materials  Needed: 


Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 
Syntactical  SkiWs: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


.Study  Skills: 
(New  Words: 
lumbers: 


Braille  writer;  Chang  Tactile  Diagram  Kit  (APH); 
Clay  or  wet  sand;  Letter  cards  c,  w;  Worksheets  1 
and  2 

Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)c,  (w)w 
Capitalization;  The  conjunctive  transformation 
Characterization;  Conclusion;  Emotional  reactions 
of  the  story  characters;  Forecasting;  Inference; 
Main  ideas;  Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evalua- 
tion; Personal  reactions;  Reading  aim;  Relation- 
ships— place,  time;  Sentence  meaning;  Word 
meaning 

Following  directions;  Mapping;  Map  Reading 
be;    cat;    home;    Mom;   play;    the;    want 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
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SUMMARY 

This  little  story  is  about  Pam  and  her  little  brother 
Tim.  The  two  children  are  playing  in  the  park. 
When  Pam  says  it  is  time  to  go  home,  Tim  wants  to 
stay  at  the  park.  He  is  having  fun  and  he  thinks  he 
won't  if  he  goes  home.  Finally  he  reluctantly  agrees 
to  go  home.  Once  home,  he  begins  playing  with  his 
cat  and  remembers  that  he  can  have  fun  at  home, 
too. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)c, 

( w)  w  To  review  (k)c,  begin  by  giving  children  the  c 
letter  card  to  examine.  Ask  children  to  name  the 
letter  on  the  card.  Then  ask  if  c  can  stand  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  key.  When  everyone  agrees 
that  it  can,  tell  children  that  you  will  say  two  words 
and  will  ask  them  to  tell  which  one  begins  with  the  / 
sound  at  the  start  of  key.  Say  cap  and  lap.  U  h>- 
Continue  with  these  word  pairs:  i\[n 

1.  cold,  bold        3.  cook,  look       5.  bake,  cake     ' 
z.  far,  car  4.  call,  hall  6.  sup,  cup 

Next,  give  children  the  w  letter  card  to  examine  and 
have  the  letter  named.  Ask  if  w  stands  for  the  sound 
at  the  start  of  window.  When  all  agree  that  window 
begins  with  w,  say  wall  and  hall.  Ask  which  of  these 
words  begins  with  w  and  the  sound  at  the  beginning 
of  window.  Go  on  with  these  pairs: 

1.  wig,  pig  3.  walk,  talk         5.  tore,  wore 

2.  fin,  win  4.  hide,  wide        6.  think,  wink 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  conjunctive  transformation  Use  Worksheet 
1  for  this  activity.  (Underlined  answers  are  for  your 
convenience.) 


1.  Pam  and  I  will  go 
I  will  go 

you  will  go 
Pam  will  go 


Pp  1 


2.  you  can  ride  with  Pam  and  me 
you  can  ride  with  Pam 

you  can  ride  with  me 


Pam  can  ride  with  me 
3.  you  and  I  like  Pam 
do  you  like  Pam 
you  like  Pam 


I  like  Pam 
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Have  the  first  set  of  sentences  read  silently  and 
then  aloud.  Explain  that  two  of  the  three  sentences 
below  the  first  sentence  are  put  together  in  the  first 
sentence.  Ask  children  to  study  all  three  sentences 
again  and  underline  the  two  sentences  below  the 
first  one  that  make  up  the  first  sentence.  Give  help 
if  necessary.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the 
second  set  of  sentences. 
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Worksheets1  At  this  level  and  all  subsequent 
levels,  worksheets  are  included  in  Patterns. 
Some  of  the  worksheets  are  teaching  tools — 
they  replace  material  written  on  the  board  in 
programs  for  sighted  children.  Other  worksheets 
are  practice  and  review  exercises.  They  are 
similar  to  ones  included  in  the  workbooks  for 
sighted  readers. 

INTRODUCING  THE  BOOK 

Number  identification;  Title;  Title  page  Pass  out 
copies  of  Work  and  Play.  Let  children  scan  the  title 
on  the  cover.  Read  the  title  aloud  for  them.  If 
anyone  asks  about  the  shape_with  dot  6  in  it  that 
comes  before  the  words  wofj^i  and  play,  say  that 
this  shape  is  a  braille  unit  that  tells  the  reader  that 
the  letter  w  in  work  and  the  p  in  play  are  capital 
letters.  Explain  to  pupils  that  the  main  words  in  the 
names  of  books  usually  begin  with  capital  letters. 
Then  have  pupils  turn  to  the  first  page  in  Workand 
Play.  Help  children  find  the  title  on  the  page.  Have 
the  titles  on  the  cover  and  on  page  1  compared. 
Children  should  note  that  the  titles  are  the  same. 


Words  to  Read 

home 

we  have  to  go  home 

want 

I  want  to  go  home 

play 

we  want  to  go  home  and  play 

Mom 

I  want  to  go  with  Mom 

the 

we  want  to  play  with  the  cat 

READING  VOCABULARY 

cat*  In  braille,  write  the  following  material: 
cat 
Tim  and  Pam  have  a  cat 

Identify  the  word  cat.  Then  have  the  sentence  read 
aloud. 

be«  Braille  the  word  be  in  contracted  form  and  the 
sentence 

/  will  be  home. 


Let  pupils  look  at  the  braille  unit  be  and  identify  it 
as  the  word  be.  Then  have  the  sentence  read  aloud. 


Have  pupils  turn  to  page  3  in  Work  and  Play.  Read 
aloud  the  title  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Do  not  hold 
children  responsible  for  the  words  in  the  title  at  this 
time.  Explain  to  pupils  that  the  words  and  sen- 
tences on  this  page  will  help  them  to  learn  the  new 
words  they  will  read  and  to  recall  some  words  they 
already  know. 

home  Call  attention  to  the  word  at  the  left  in  the 
first  line.  Tell  children  that  this  word  is  home.  Have 
the  sentence  that  goes  with  it  read  aloud.  Then  ask 
someone  to  use  home  in  an  oral  sentence  of  his  or 
her  own. 

want  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  word  at  the  left  in 
the  second  line.  Tell  pupils  that  this  word  is  want. 
Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  aloud  the  sentence  beside  it. 

play  Identify  play  in  the  third  line  and^have  the ,    / 
sentence  at  the  right  read  aloud.  Call  on  someone JJJ^' 

to  use  play  in  another  sentence.  ^c 

J  i 

Mom  Center  attention  on  the  word  at  the  start  of 
the  fourth  line.  Tell  children  that  this  word  is  Mom 
and  have  the  sentence  next  to  it  read  aloud.  Then 
ask  a  child  to  use  Mom  in  an  oral  sentence. 

the  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  word  at  the  left  in 
the  last  sentence.  Say  it  aloud  using  the  unstressed 
pronunciation  (T-Hs).  Then  have  the  sentence 
beside  it  read  aloud. 


Pronunciation  of  the  The  word  the  carries  its 
unstressed  pronunciation  (THs)  before  words 
beginning  with  consonants  unless  the  word  the  is 
stressed.  Then  it  is  pronounced  (THe).  When  the 
is  unstressed  before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  it  is  usually  pronounced  (THi).  If  the  is 
stressed  before  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  (THa). 


Children  who  are  native  speakers  will  make  these 
distinctions  without  difficulty.  Other  children 
may  need  help.  When  you  offer  this  help,  guard 
against  making  pupils  self-conscious  about  their 
speech.  It  is  especially  important  that  children 
who  speak  English  as  a  second  language  be 
encouraged  to  talkTreely  without  constant  "cor- 
rection." 


'Notes  separated  from  the  directions  by  lines  are  for  teachers'  information  only 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  body  of  the  note. 
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READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 


Setting  the  scene;  Reading  aim  Help  children 
find  page  4  in  their  books  and  read  the  page 
number.  Then  aid  pupils  in  locating  the  title  of  the 
story.  Have  the  title  read  aloud.  Next  explain  that 
this  is  a  story  about  Pam  and  her  little  brother  Tim. 
Tell  pupils  that  Pam  and  Tim  are  playing  in  the 
park.  Ask  them  to  read  to  find  out  what  happens  to 
them. 

Before  children  begin  to  read,  point  out  that  the 
name  of  the  person  who  is  speaking  is  written  at  the 
left  in  this  book.  You  may  need  to  remind  pupils  of 
this  convention  from  time  to  time  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  preprimer. 

Page  4  Have  page  4  located  and  first  line  scanned. 
Call  attention  to  the  shape  before  the  w  in  we.  Tell 
pupils  that  this  shape  is  a  braille  unit  called  "the 
capital."  Explain  that  this  braille  unit  is  there  to  tell 
readers  that  a  sentence  is  starting.  Then  have  page  4 
read  silently  and  aloud.  If  children  have  trouble 
with  the  word  home,  have  them  go  back  to  page  3 
and  reintroduce  the  word,  using  the  example  sen- 
tence. 


wr<. 


Pam  and  Tim 

4 

Pam     We  have  to  go 

We  have  to  be  home 

Tim     You  can  go 

But  I  will  not 

After  one  reading  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  speaks  first  on  page  4?  (Pam)  Who  speaks 
next?  (Tim)  Word  meaning 

2.  Where  are  Pam  and  Tim?  (at  the  park)  Relation- 
ship— place 

3.  What  does  Pam  tell  Tim?  (that  they  have  to  go 
home)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  Does  Tim  want  to  go  home?  (no)  How  do  you 
know  he  doesn't?  (He  says  he  will  not  go.)  Sen- 
tence meaning 


5.  Why  do  you  think  he  doesn't  want  to  go  home? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Inference 

6.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  (Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Forecasting 


Capitalization  This  is  the  first  time  in  Patterns  •  \j/ 
that  the  capital  braille  unit  is  used  at\the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence.  Do  not  dwell  on  this  concept 
at  this  time.  For  several  pages,  you  may  need, 
however,  to  provide  help  in  reading  words  that 
carry  an  initial  capital  braille  unit. 

In  the  next  lesson  the  end  punctuation,  the 
period  braille  unit,  will  be  introduced. 


Page  5  Have  page  5  located,  read  silently,  and  then 
aloud.  If  children  need  help  with  the  new  word 
want  use  the  word  and  sentence  on  page  3  as  an  aid. 


Pam     You  and  I  have  to  go  home 

We  have  to 
Tim     I  do  not  want  to 

You  go 


After  oral  reading  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  are  the  speakers  on  this  page?  (Pam  and 
Tim)  Word  meaning 

2.  Do  you  suppose  Pam  is  getting  angry  with  Tim? 
Why  do  you  think  so?  (Accept  answers  pupils 
can  defend.)  Emotional  reactions  of  character, 
Personal  evaluation;  Conclusion 

3.  Do  you  think  Tim  is  stubborn?  Why  or  why  not? 
'  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 

reactions;  Characterization 

4.  Do  you  think  Pam  will  sooner  or  later  get  Tim 
to  go  home?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Forecast- 
ing; Characterization 
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Page  6  Help  pupils  find  page  6.  Tell  them  to  read 
the  page  silently.  Then  have  it  read  aloud.  Use  page 
3  to  help  anyone  who  stumbles  over  the  wordplay. 


Tim 

I  want  to  play 
You  can  go  home 

6 

Pam 

We  can  go  home  and  play 

But  we  have  to  go  home  to  Mom 

Tim 

I  will  go  but  I  do  not  want  to 

After  oral  reading  ask  these  questions: 

1  Why  does  Tim  want  to  stay  at  the  park?  (He 
wants  to  play.)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  does  Pam  tell  him?  (that  they  can  play  at 
home)  Main  idea 

Why  do  you  think  Tim  doesn't  realize  that  he 
can  have  fun  and  play  at  home?  (If  necessary, 
help  children  realize  that  Tim  is  little  and  he 
forgets  easily.)  Conclusion 

4.  Does  Tim  finally  agree  to  go  home?  (yes)  How 
do  you  know  this?  (He  says  he  will  go.)  Is  he 
happy  about  going  home?  (no)  Why  do  you 
think  he  is  unhappy?  (Accept  answers  that  pu- 
pils can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Inference 

Page  7  Ask  pupils  to  locate  and  read  page  7 
silently.  Then  have  it  read  aloud.  If  necessary  use 
the  words  and  sentences  on  page  3  to  reteach  Mom 
and  the. 


Pam  and  Tim  get  home 

Pam     Mom  can  we  play  with  the  cat 

Can  Tim  and  I  play  with  the  cat 
Mom   You  can 
Tim      I  like  to  play  with  the  cat 

I  like  to  be  home 


After  oral  reading,  pose  these  questions: 

1.  When  the  children  get  home,  what  doesiPam  ask 
her  Mom?  (if  she  and  Tim  can  play  with  the  cat) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  was  Mom's  answer  (yes)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  How  does  Tim  feel  about  being  home?  (He  likes 


it.)  Why  is  he  glad  to  be  home?  (He  likes  to  play 
with  the  cat.)  Paragraph  meaning 

4.  Now  that  Tim  is  having  fun  at  home,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  get  him  to  go  some 
place  else?  (yes)  Why  do  you  think  so?  (If  neces- 
sary, point  out  that  small  children  often  like  to 
stay  where  they  are  if  they  are  having  fun.)  Main 
idea;  Personal)  evaluation 

5.  If  you  did  not  know  that  Pam  was  older  than 
Tim  before  you  read  the  story,  would  you  know 
it  afterwards?  Why  do  you  say  "yes"?  (Accept 
answers  children  can  defend.)  Relationship — 
time;  Conclusion 

6.  Could  what  happened  in  this  story  really 
happen?  (yes)  What  makes  you  think  as  you  do? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
evaluation 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  it  he  entire  story 
reread  orally.  If  you  are  working  with  several  chil- 
dren assign  "parts."  If  you  are  working  with  one 
child,  read  Pam's  lines  yourself  and  have  the  child 
V    read  Tim's  and  Mom's  lines  and  the  one  narrative 
z  I  line.  Encourage  the  child  or  children  to  read  the 
<2    conversation   the   way   the   characters    probably 
spoke  them.  Pupils  should  not  read  aloud  the  dia- 
logue carriers  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  dur- 
ing this  oral  reading. 


Pronunciation  of  want  to  and  have  to  In 
spoken  English  the  phrase  want  to  is  normally 
pronounced  either  (won'ta)  or  (won'ts).  Let 
children  use  whichever  they  normally  employ  in 
speaking.  The  verb  of  necessity  have  to  is  always 
pronounced  (haf'te).  Encourage  children  to  use 
this  pronunciation. 

Word  and  sentence  meaning;  Tactual  discrim- 
ination Use  Worksheet  2  now.  (Underlined  an- 
swers are  for  your  convenience.) 


fc^ 


1.  I 


to  go  home 


with     want 


SL 


Pp2 


the  cat 


2.  I  have  to 

get     go 
3. want  to  play  with  the  cat 

me     we 
4.  Can  you  ride  . 

with     will 


me 


5.  Do  you  _ 
have    go 


the  cat 
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Tell  pupils  to  read  the  first  unfinished  sentence  and 
the  two  words  under  it  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Help  them  decide  which  of  the  two  words  belongs 
in  the  space.  Have  that  word  marked  and  the  com- 
pleted sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  the  same  proce- 
dure with  the  other  examples. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Mapping;  Map  reading;  Relationship— place 

Recall  the  fact  that  Pam  and  Tim  walked  home 
from  the  park.  Explain  that  Pam  knew  exactly  how , 
to  get  from  the  park  to  her  house.  Then  see  if  chil- 
dren^canjell  you  how  to  get  from  your  room  to  the 
lunchroom.  If  necessary  walk  children  to  the  lunch- 
room and  back.  Then  help  children  make  a  clay  or 
wet  sand  "map,"  or  use  the  Chang  Tactile  Diagram 
Kit  to  show  how  to  get  from  your  room  to  the 
lunchroom.  Turns,  doors,  and  other  "landmarks" 
should  be  shown  on  the  map.  Afterwards  have 
children  use  the  map  to  explain  to  an  aide  or 
another  teacher  how  to  get  to  the  lunchroom. 

Reading  Aloud  by  the  Teacher  Read  aloud 
Nothing  to  Do  or  another  book  suggested  in  the 
following  bibliography.  Later,  when  time  permits, 
read  other  books  suggested  for  this  lesson. 


W 


Read-aloud  books 

Hoban,  Russell.  Nothing  to  Do.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  1970.  In  this  book, 
the  main  character,  Walter,  was  always  com- 
plaining of  nothing  to  do,  so  Father  gives  him  a 
"something  to  do  stone."  Walter  could  rub  the 
stone,  look  around,  and  he'd  think  of  something 
to  do. 

Tobias,  Tobi.  A  Day  Off.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1973.  A  warm,  humorous  story  of 
one  child's  stay-at-home  day. 


r 

Talking  books' 


^r 


Lexau,  Joan.  Emily  and  the  Klunky  Baby  and 
the  Next  Door  Dog.  New  York:  Dial  Press, 
1972.  (RD  6250).  This  book  is  about  a  girl  called 
Emily.  Feeling  rejected  when  her  mother  sends 
her  outside  to  play,  Emily  decides  to  run  away 
and  gets  totally  lost. 


'Numbers  following  talking  books  will  help  you  in  ordering  them  from  your 
library. 


LESSON  2 


We  Go  Out 
Work  and  Play,  pages  8  through  12 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Worksheets  3  and  4 
Tactual  discrimination 

Rhyming  words;  Sound  and  symbol  associations 
(b)b,  (m)m,  (g)g 

Punctuation — period;  The  negative  transformation 
Conclusion;   Forecasting;   Inference;   Main   idea; 
Personal  evaluation;  Reading  aim;  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Summarizing;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
fun;  out;  seesaw;  up 


SUMMARY 

In  this  story  Pam  takes  Tim  out  to  the  neighbor- 
hood playground.  While  there,  the  children  ride  on 
the  seesaw  and  Tim  discovers  that  when  the  seesaw 
goes  up,  he  goes  up,  too. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Rhyming  words;  Sound  and  symbol  associa- 
tions (b)b,  (m)m,  (g)g  Review  the  concepts  that 


the  letter  b  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  boy; 
the  letter  m,  for  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
mouth;  and  the  letter  g,  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
girl.  Then  say  we.  Ask  children  to  give  you  a  word 
that  rhymes  with  hug  and  begins  with  b  and  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  boy.  Next  call  on  a  child  to  say 
the  word  that  rhymes  with  we  and  begins  with  m 
and  the  sound  at  the  start  of  mouth.  Then  ask 
someone  to  say  a  word  that  rhymes  with  live  (liv) 
and  begins  with  g  and  the  sound  at  the  start  oigirl. 
Continue  with  these  words.  (Answers  in  paren- 
theses are  for  your  convenience.)  ^— •"" 
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For  (b)Z> 

1.  hook  (book) 

2.  rag  (bag) 

3.  hall  (ball) 

4.  cone  (bone) 


For  (m)m 

1.  hug  (mug) 

2.  heat  (meat) 

3.  fine  (mine) 

4.  rake  (make) 


For  (g)g 

1.  hood  (good) 

2.  boat  (goat) 

3.  name  (game) 

4.  lift  (gift) 


As  each  word  is  named,  have  it  used  in  a  sentence. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  negative  transformation  Say  the  sentence,  "I 
can  go."  Ask  children  to  tell  you  what  word  they 
would  add  to  this  sentence  to  make  a  sentence  that 
means  just  the  opposite  of  "I  can  go."  If  necessary, 
supply  the  word  not.  Then  ask  someone  to  add  not 
to  the  sentence.  Give  help  if  necessary. 

Next  use  Worksheet  3  to  give  children  experience 
with  a  negative  transformation. 


Tim  will  be  home 
Tim  will  not  be  home 


Pp3 


Mom  will  not  play  with  Tim  and  me 
Mom  will  play  with  Tim  and  me 


I  can  not  do  that 
I  can  do  that 


The  cat  will  be  with  Mom 
The  cat  will  not  be  with  Mom 


People  can  not  play  with  the  cat 
People  can  play  with  the  cat 


Have  the  first  two  sentences  read  silently  and  then 
orally.  Be  sure  to  check  hand  positions  and  left-to- 
right  progression.  Ask  children  to  mark  the  sen- 
tence that  tells  where  Tim  won't  be.  Follow  similar 
procedures  with  the  other  pairs  of  sentences.  If  pu- 
pils have  difficulty  reading  the  words  The  and  Peo- 
ple preceded  by  the  capital  braille  unit,  give  help. 

Punctuation — period  This  mark  and  its  signifi- 
cance will  be  introduced  in  the  Reading  Vocabulary 
section  of  this  lesson  plan. 

WORD  MEANING 

seesaw  Say  "I  will  ride  on  the  seesaw."  Ask  what  a 
seesaw  is.  If  no  one  knows  try  the  word  teeter- 
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totter.  If  children  know  the  word  teeter-totter, 
explain  that  a  seesaw  is  a  teeter-totter.  If  children 
have  not  ridden  on  a  seesaw,  take  them  to  a  park  or 
playground  and  give  them  a  ride  on  a  seesaw. 
Afterwards,  have  someone  use  seesaw  in  an  oral 
sentence. 

Synonyms  for  seesaw  The  name  seesaw  may 
not  be  the  one  used  in  your  area  for  the  up-and- 
down  playground  device  that  your  pupils  have 
ridden.  If  children  do  not  use  the  name  seesaw, 
explain  that  seesaw  is  another  name  for  whatever 
this  equipment  is  called  in  your  area.  For  your 
information,  here  are  some  other  names  for  see- 
saw and  some  of  the  areas  in  which  seesaw  and 
these  other  names  are  used. 
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seesaw — south,  southwest,  west,  urban  areas, 
Pennsylvania  and  western  New  Jersey      V ^ 

teeter-totter— New  York  west  and  north 
through  Ohio,  Great  Lakes,  plains,  northwest 

tilt  or  tilting  board— South  New  England, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket 

tilter  or  tilter  board— Coast  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire 

tinter — Connecticut  River  Valley,  South  Ber- 
shires,  New  Haven  area 

Cock  horse  or  cocky  horse— South  Delaware, 
Eastern  Maryland 

tiddle  board— Cape  Ann 

hick  horse  or  hicky  horse— southern  South 
Carolina 

dandle— Rhode  Island 

tippity  bounce  or  tilt— Block  Island 

This  material  is  for  your  information  and  need 
not  be  shared  with  your  pupils. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

The  period  braille  unit  Have  children  turn  to  page 
8  in  their  books.  Give  help  with  numeral  if  neces- 
sary. Read  the  title  aloud  as  children  follow  along 
in  their  books. 
r 

Help  children  locate  the  full  cell  and  the  shape 
immediately  following  it  on  the  left  side  of  the  page 
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below  "Words  to  Read."  Explain  that  the  shape 
after  the  full  cell  is  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  a 
period.  Have  the  word  period  said  after  you.  Then 
tell  children  that  a  period  follows  a  sentence  that  is 
not  a  question  to  tell  the  reader  where  the  sentence 
ends.  Point  out  that  the  full  cell  before  the  period 
stands  for  the  last  word  in  a  sentence  and  that  there 
is  no  space  between  the  last  word  in  the  sentence 
and  the  period.  If  children  notice  the  similarity  of 
the  period  and  the  letter  d  or  the  word  do,  point  out 
that  the  period  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell — dots 
2,  5,  and  6,  not  dots  1,  4,  and  5. 


Words  to  Read 

full  cell  period     Pam  and  Tim  go  home, 
out  We  can  go  out  and  play, 

seesaw     Ride  the  seesaw  with  me. 
up  I  go  up  with  the  seesaw, 

fun  Pam  can  have  fun  with  Tim. 


Afterwards  have  the  sentence  to  the  right  of  the 
period  braille  unkread  silently  and  then  aloud.  Ask 
children  to  put  their  fingers  on  the  period. 
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out  Ask  pupils  to  locate  the  shape  on  the  next  line. 
Explain  that  this  shape  is  the  braille  unit  that 
stands  for  the  word  out.  Then  have  the  sentence 
beside  the  word  out  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Call  attention  to  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

seesaw  Tell  children  to  find  the  long  word  under 
the  word  out.  Identify  this  word  as  seesaw.  Ask 
again  what  a  seesaw  is.  Next  have  the  sentence  to 
the  right  of  seesaw  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Then  ask  if  the  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  and 
ends  with  a  period.  Point  out  that  the  period  tells 
the  reader  that  the  sentence  does  not  ask  a 
question. 

up  Help  children  locate  the  word  up  and  say  it  as 
children  scan  it.  Have  the  example  sentence  read 
silently  and  then  orally.  If  a  child  says  "period"  at 
the  end  of  the  oral  reading,  point  out  that  we  never 
read  period  out  loud. 

fun  Ask  children  to  locate  the  last  new  word  on  the 
page.  Identify  it  zsfun  and  have  the  sentence  beside 


it  read  silently  and  aloud.  Once  more  call  attention 
to  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Background;  Reading  aim  Have  pupils  turn  to 
page  9  in  their  books.  Give  help  with  the  page 
number  if  necessary.  Read  the  title  aloud  as  pupils 
follow  along  in  their  books.  Remind  pupils  of  the 
fact  that  the  important  words  in  the  names  of 
books  begin  with  capitals.  Point  out  that  the 
important  words  in  the  names  of  stories  usually 
start  with  capitals,  too.  Ask  if  the  important  words 
in  the  name  of  this  story  have  capital  braille  units 
before  them.  Then  explain  that  in  this  story  Tim 
wants  to  do  something.  Tell  children  to  read  the 
story  to  find  out  what  Tim  wants  to  do  and  what 
happens  afterwards. 
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We  Go  Out 

9 

Tim      I  want  to  be  out  Pam. 

I  want  to  go  out  and  play. 

Pam     We  can  go  out  and  have  fun. 

And  you  can  play  and  ride. 

Page  9  Have  the  title  on  page  9  read  silently  and 
then  aloud.  If  the  children  have  trouble  with  the 
word  out,  review  it  using  the  word  and  sentence  on 
l>age  8.  Be  sure  children  realize  that  this  is  the  name 
of  the  story.  Then  have  the  rest  of  the  page  read 
silently  and  then  out  loud.  If  necessary,  give  help 
with  words  at  the  start  of  sentences  that  begin  with 
the  capital  braille  unit.  Also  remind  children  not  to 
say  "period"  when  they  are  reading  orally.  After- 
wards ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  speaks  first  on  this  page?  (Tim)  Who 
speaks  second?  (Pam)  Word  meaning 

2.  What  does  Tim  want  to  do?  (to  go  out  and  play) 
Sentence  meaning;  Main  idea 

3.  Who  is  Tim  talking  to  (Pam)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  What  does  Pam  say?  (that  they  can  go  out  and 
have  fun  and  that  Tim  can  play  and  ride) 
Summarizing 

5.  Where  do  you  think  Pam  will  take  Tim?  (Accept 
reasonable  answers)  Inference;  Forecasting 

6.  How  will  we  find  out  what  ride  Tim  will  go  on? 
(Accept  answers  children  can  defend.)  Con- 
clusion 
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Pam  and  Tim  go  out. 
Pam     You  like  to  ride. 

We  can  ride  the  seesaw. 
Tim      I  like  the  seesaw. 

I  do.  I  do. 


10 


Page  10  Have  page  10  located  and  read  silently 
and  then  aloud.  Give  help  with  the  number  10.  If 
children  are  not  sure  of  the  words  seesaw  and  out 
use  the  materials  on  page  8  for  review  of  the  words. 
After  oral  reading,  use  these  questions  to  check 
comprehension: 

1.  Do  Pam  and  Tim  go  out?  (yes)  Who  can  read 
the  sentence  that  says  so?  (the  first  sentence) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  Where  do  you  think  Pam  took  Tim?  (Accept  any 
reasonable  answer — the  playground,  the  park, 
the  backyard.)  Inference;  Personal  evaluation 

3.  What  ride  does  Pam  suggest  that  she  and  Tim  go 
on?  (the  seesaw)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  Does  Tim  like  Pam's  choice  of  a  ride?  (yes)  How 
do  you  know  this?  (He  says  he  does.)  Main  idea; 
Sentence  meaning 


f~ 

Tim 

Pam.  Pam. 

I  can  go  up. 

And  you  can  go  up. 

11 

Pam 

The  seesaw  can  be  up  with  you. 
And  the  seesaw  can  go  up  with  me. 

Page  11  Help  children  locate  page  ll.  Have  the 
page  number  read  aloud.  Give  help  if  necessary. 
Tell  children  to  read  the  page  silently.  Then  have  it 
read  out  loud.  Use  page  8  to  review  the  words  up 
and  seesaw  if  necessary.  Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  children  doing  on  page  1 1?  (riding 
on  the  seesaw)  Inference;  Relationship — place 

2.  What  does  Tim  tell  Pam?  (that  he  and  Pam  can 
go  up)  Summarizing;  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  does  Pam  tell  Tim?  (that  the  seesaw  can  go 
up  too)  Summarizing;  Sentence  meaning 

4.  Do  you  think  Pam  and  Tim  are  having  fun  on 
the  seesaw?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers 
children  can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation 
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Tim      I  ride  with  the  seesaw. 
The  seesaw  and  I  go  up. 
Up  up  we  go. 
The  seesaw  and  me. 
We  have  fun. 
Just  the  seesaw  and  me. 


12 


M 


Page  12  Tell  children  to  turn  to  page  12.  Give  help 
with  the  number  12  if  necessary.  Then  have  the 
page  read  silently  and  orally.  Send  children  to  page 
8  for  help  with  fun  if  necessary.  Afterwards,  pose 
questions  like  these: 

1.  Does  Pam  say  anything  on  this  page?  (no)  How 
do  you  know  she  doesn't  (Only  Tim  is  speaking.) 
Conclusion 

2.  How  does  Tim  like  his  ride  on  the  seesaw?  (He 
likes  it.)  How  do  you  know  he  does?  (Accept 
answers  that  pupils  can  defend.)  Sentence 
meaning 

3.  Is  Tim  really  riding  with  the  seesaw  or  on  it?  (on 
it)  Why  do  you  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  riding 
with  it?  (If  necessary,  remind  children  of  the  fact 

r    that  Tim  is  very  little.)  Inference;  Conclusion 

4.  Tim  seems  to  think  that  just  he  and  the  seesaw 
y  are  going  up  and  down.  Is  this  true?  (no)  Who 

else  is  on  the  seesaw?  (Be  sure  children  realize 
that  two  persons  must  ride  or  be  on  a  seesaw  in 
order  to  make  it  go  up  and  down.)  Inference 
When  Tim  said,  "We  can  have  fun.  Just  the  see- 
saw and  me,"  Pam  probably  smiled.  Why  do 
you  think  she  might  have  smiled?  (Children 
should  note  that  Pam  knows  she  is  helping  to 
make  the  seesaw  go  up  and  down.)  Inference 
Do  you  think  Tim  is  as  funny  as  Pam  thinks  he 
is?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  that  chil- 
dren can  defend.)  Personal  reaction 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Oral  reading;  Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture; 
Summarizing  Have  the  entire  story  reread  orally. 
Assign  parts  or  take  Pam's  part  and  let  the  pupil 
read  Tim's  lines.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  as 
though  they  were  speaking.  Explain  that  the  period 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence  tells  them  to  pause  as 
they  read.  You  may  need  to  point  out  that  Tim  is 
calling  out  to  Pam  in  the  first  line  on  page  1 1.  After 
oral  reading,  ask  someone  to  retell  the  story  in  his 
j  or  her  own  words. 
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Recall;  Word  meaning;  Sentence  meaning; 
Main  ideas  Use  Worksheet  4  for  the  following 
exercise.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  conven- 
ience) 


Pp4 


The  seesaw  can  go 

up     out 

Pam  and  Tim  like  the 
Mom     ride 


Tim  can  ride 

with     up 

Pam  and  Tim  like  to 
fun     ride 


Tim  and  Pam  have 
fun     ride 


Pam. 


The 


can  go  up. 


want     seesaw 


Tell  children  to  read  the  first  unfinished  sentence 
and  the  two  words  under  it,  think  about  the  story 
they  have  just  read,  and  then  put  a  line  under  the 
word  that  belongs  where  the  dotted  line  is.  Have 


the  completed  sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  the 
,_same  procedure  with  the  other  sentences  on  the 
U>age.  0^ 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Creative  thinking*  Encourage  children  to  tell 
about  experiences  they  have  had  on  playground 
equipment — swings,  seesaws,  rings,  and  so  on. 
Braille  one  or  two  stories  and  help  children  read 
them.  In  writing  the  stories,  use  as  many  known 
words  as  possible. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  and 
discuss  One  to  Teeter-Totter  or  the  other  book  sug- 
gested in  the  following  bibliography. 

Read-aloud  books 

Battles,  Edith.  One  to  Teeter- Totter.  Chicago: 
Whitman  &  Co.,  1973.  In  this  book,  a  little  boy 
discovers  that  the  best  thing  about  his  teeter- 
totter  is  a  friend  to  share  it  with. 

Mallet,  Anne.  Here  Comes  Tagalong.  New 
York:  Parents  Magazine  Press,  1971.  This  book 
is  about  Steve,  who  tags  along  with  his  older 
brother  and  his  friends  until  he  finds  a  group  his 
own  age  to  play  with. 


LESSON  3 


A  Job  to  Do 
Work  and  Play,  pages  13  through  17 


Materials  Needed: 

Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

r  $%L 

SUMMARY 

In  this  story,  "A  Job  to 
everyone — Mom,    Dad 


Dolch  cards — can,  go,   I;  Paste;  Period  and 
question  mark  braille  unit  cards;  Scissors;  Work- 
sheets 5,  6,  7,  and  8 
Hand  position;  Tactual  discrimination 
Rhyming  words;  Sound  and  symbol  associations 
(g)g.  (b)b 

Noun  plurals;  Punctuation — period,  question 
mark;  The  question  transformation 
Conclusion;  Creative  thinking;  Detail;  Emotional 
reaction  of  character;  Forecasting;  Inference;  Main 
idea:  Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evaluation;  Per- 
sonal experience;  Personal  reaction;  Pitch,  stress, 
and  juncture;  Reading  aim;  Relationship — place; 
Sentence  meaning;  Summarizing;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
Dad;  help;  job;  would 


Do,"  Tim  wants  to  play  but 
and   Pam — is  too   busy 


working  to  play  with  him.  Finally,  Tim  asks  if  he 
can  do  a  job,  too.  His  mother  tells  him  he  can  help 
Dad  and  her.  And  Tim  is  happy. 
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PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Rhyming  words;  Sound  and  symbol  associa- 
tions (b)b,  (g)g;  Word  meaning  Remind  children 
of  the  idea  that  the  letter  b  stands  for  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  boy  and  the  letter  g  may  stand  for  the 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  girl.  Then  pose  these 
riddles: 

1.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  b  and 
rhymes  with  fed.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  bed  in  a  sentence? 

2.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  b  and 
rhymes  with  rug.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  bug  in  a  sentence? 

3.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  g  and 
rhymes  with  twirl.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  girl  in  a  sentence? 

4.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  b  and 
rhymes  with  pig.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  big  in  a  sentence? 

5.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  g  and 
rhymes  with  live  (liv).  What  is  the  word?  Who 
can  use  give  in  a  sentence? 

6.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  b  and 
rhymes  with  call.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  ball  in  a  sentence? 

7.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  b  and 
rhymes  with  toy.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  boy  in  a  sentence? 

8.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  g  and 
rhymes  with  lift.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  gift  in  a  sentence? 

9.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  g  and 
rhymes  with  same.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  game  in  a  sentence? 

10.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  g  and 
rhymes  with  hood.  What  is  the  word?  Who  can 
use  good  in  a  sentence? 

Next  pass  out  copies  of  Worksheet  5,  which  con- 
tains an  activity  on  initial  consonants  (b)b  and  (g)g. 


1.  b         g 

2.  b         g 

3.  We  want  to  play 

4.  I  can  play  that  _ 


Pp  5 


5.  Do  you  like  that 

6.  I  have  to  go  to  _ 


7.  Tim  can  play  with  that 

8.  We  want  you  to  have  a 

9.  That  can  not  be  a 

10.  Pam  will  be 


b 

g 

b 

g 

b 

g 

g 

Tell  children  to  look  at  the  two  letters  in  the  first 
row.  Have  them  identified  as  b  and  g.  Then  say  "I 
like  to  ride  my  bike."  Ask  whether  the  word  bike 
begins  with  the  letter  b  or  g.  When  b  has  been 
identified,  have  pupils  underline  the  b  in  the  first 
line.  Next  go  on  to  the  second  line.  Have  b  and  g 
named.  Then  say  "I  will  give  you  some  milk."  Ask 
children  to  underline  the  letter  in  the  second  line 
that  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  give. 

Next  center  attention  on  the  unfinished  sentence  in 
line  3.  Have  children  scan  the  sentence.  Explain 
that  the  dotted  line  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  before 
the  letter  b  and  g  means  that  the  sentence  is  unfin- 
ished. Have  the  unfinished  sentence  read  silently 
and  then  aloud.  Supply  orally  the  word  that  ends 
the  sentence — ball.  Have  children  mark  b  or  g — 
whichever  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  ball. 
If  children  are  unsure,  use  the  key  words  boy  and 
girl  for  a  quick  review  of  initial  (b)b  and  (g)g. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  sentences. 
Suggested  sentence  endings  are  in  parentheses. 

I  can  play  that  (game). 

Do  you  like  that  (girl)! 

I  have  to  go  to  (bed). 

Tim  can  play  with  that  (boy). 

We  want  you  to  have  a  (gift). 

That  can  not  be  a  (bug). 

Pam  will  be  (good). 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals  Say  "one  bug"  and  "two  bugs".  Ask 
which  means  more  than  one  bug.  Then  say  "bug" 
and  "bugs"  and  ask  the  same  question.  Give  help  to 
children  whose  variety  of  spoken  English  does  not 
include  the  final  inflectional  ending  s.  Continue 
with^these  sets: 
(  1.  one  boy,  two  boys;  boy,  boys 

2.  one  car,  two  cars;  car,  cars 

3.  one  book,  two  books;  book,  books 

4.  one  job,  two  jobs;  job,  jobs 

5.  one  seesaw,  two  seesaws;  seesaw,  seesaws 

6.  one  play,  two  plays;  play,  plays 

7.  one  ride,  two  rides;  ride,  rides 


Noun  plurals  It  is  not  important  at  this  level  for 
children  to  differentiate  between  (s)  that  ends 
books  and  (z)  that  ends  cars.  The  purpose  of  this 
activity  is  to  build  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
most  noun  plurals  end  with  a  hissing  or  buzzing 
sound.  Give  children  whose  speech  does  not  con- 
tain such  final  sounds  additional  practice  now. 
This  inflectional  ending  in  written  form  s  will  be 
introduced  in  Lesson  4. 
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The  question  mark  The  question  mark  will  be 
introduced  through  "Words  to  Read"  on  page  13  in 
the  pupils'  book.  See  the  Reading  Vocabulary  sec- 
tion that  follows. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


n 


The  question  mark  Pass  out  copies  of  Work  and 
Play  and  help  children  locate  page  13.  Teach  the 
numeral  if  you  have  not  done  so  earlier.  Then  have 
children  find  the  first  line  and  read  it  with  them. 
(Words  to  Read)  Next  call  attention  to  the  full  cell 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  and  the  shape 
immediately  following  it.  Explain  that  the  shape 
after  the  full  cell  is  a  braille  unit  called  the  question 
mark  and  that  the  question  mark  follows  a  sentence 
that  asks  a  question.  To  be  sure  children  under- 
stand the  term  question,  ask  individuals  to  make  up 
several  questions.  Then  remind  pupils  of  the  fact 
that  they  already  know  the  period  which  follows  a 
telling  sentence.  Point  out  that  the  question  mark, 
like  the  period,  follows  the  last  word  in  a  sentence 
and  like  the  period  there  is  no  space  between  the 
last  word  in  the  sentence  and  the  question  mark. 
Use  the  full  cell  followed  by  the  question  mark  on 
page  13  to  demonstrate  this.  If  children  notice  the 
similarity  of  the  question  mark  and  the  letter  h  or 
the  word  have,  point  out  that  the  question  mark  is 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell — dots  2,  3,  and  6,  not 
dots  1,  2,  and  5. 


JWords  to  Read 

full  cell 

question  mark    I  can  go.  Can  you? 


% 


13 


job 
Dad 
would 
help 


Do  you  have  a  job  to  do? 
Mom  and  Dad  have  to  go  out. 
Tim  would  like  to  have  a  job. 
Can  Dad  help  Mom  do  that  job? 


Next  tell  children  to  read  silently  the  two  sentences 
beside  the  question  mark.  Ask  if  the  first  of  these 
sentences  ends  with  a  period  or  a  question  mark. 
Then  call  on  someone  to  tell  how  the  second 
sentence  ends,  (with  a  question  mark.)  Reinforce 
the  concept  that  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
shows  the  reader  that  the  sentence  is  a  telling  sen- 
tence and  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
tells  the  reader  that  the  sentence  is  a  question. 
Finally  have  the  two  sentences  read  silently  again 
and  then  aloud.  If  a  child  ends  a  sentence  by  saying 
"period"  or  "question  mark"  explain  that  one  does 
not  say  the  names  of  these  marks  when  reading  out 
loud. 


job  Next  call  attention  to  the  word  at  the  left  in  line 

3.  Identify  it  as  the  word  job.  Have  the  sentence 
beside  the  word  read  silently  and  then  aloua\_Also 
ask  what  mark — the  period  or  question  mark — 
ends  the  sentence.  Then  ask  someone  to  ussjob  in 
an  oral  sentence. 

Dad  Have  children  study  the  word  at  the  left  in  line 

4.  Explain  that  this  word  is  Dad.  Then  have  the 
sentence  beside  Dad  read  silently  and  aloud.  Ask  if 
the  sentence  ends  with  a  period  or  a  question  mark. 
When  children  say  it  ends  with  a  period,  ask  why 
they  think  this  is  so.  If  necessary,  point  out  that  the 
sentence  is  a  telling  sentence. 

would  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  word  at  the  left 
in  line  5.  Tell  children  that  it  is  the  word  would. 
Call  on  a  child  to  read  the  sentence  to  the  right  of 
would.  Then  have  would  used  in  an  oral  sentence. 

help  Center  attention  on  the  word  that  begins  the 
last  line.  Identify  the  word  as  help.  Have  the  sen- 
tence to  the  right  of  help  read  silently  and  then  out 
loud.  Also  have  the  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
named.  Then  have  help  used  in  an  oral  sentence. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Conclusions;  Forecasting;  Reading  aim  Have 
children  turn  to  page  14  in  their  books.  Help  them 
read  the  page  number.  Then  have  the  title — at  the 
top  left — located  and  read  aloud.  Give  help  if 
l  needed.  Ask  children  what  they  think  this  story  will 
be^about.  Then  ask  how  they  can  find  out  for  sure. 
After  discussion,  tell  children  to  read  page  14  to 
find  out  who  has  a  job  to  do. 


A  Job  to  Do 

Tim       I  want  to  be  out. 

Will  you  go  out  with  me? 
Mom     I  can  not  go. 

I  have  a  job  to  do. 

But  you  can  go  out. 


14 


Page  14  Have  children  read  the  page  silently  and 
aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  did  Tim  want  to  do?  (to  go  out  and  play) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  Who  did  he  want  to  go  with  him?  (Mom)  Why 
do  you  think  he  asked  Mom  to  go  out  and  play? 
(Accept  any  answers  children  can  defend.)  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Personal  evaluation 
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3.  Why  couldn't  Mom  go  with  Tim?  (She  had  a  job 
to  do.)  Main  idea 

4.  _What  kind  of  a  job  do  you  think  Mom  was 

going  to  do?  (Encourage  several  answers.  Give 
help  if  necessary.)  Creative  thinking 

5.  What  did  Mom  tell  Tim  to  do?  (to  go  out)  Do 
you  think  Tim  goes  out?  How  will  we  find  out? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Sentence 
meaning;  Forecasting 


Tim     I  want  to  go  out  and  play. 

I  want  to  ride  the  seesaw. 

Will  you  go  with  me? 
Dad     I  can  not  go  with  you. 

I  have  a  job  to  do. 

But  you  can  go  out. 


15 


Page  15  Ask  children  to  turn  to  page  15.  Give  help 
with  number  identification.  Then  have  the  page 
read  silently  and  aloud  to  find  out  if  Tim  went  out 
to  play.  After  oral  reading  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  is  Tim  talking  to?  (Dad)  What  does  he  ask 
his  father?  (to  go  with  him)  Paragraph  meaning 

2.  Why  couldn't  Dad  go  out  and  ride  on  the  see- 
saw? (He  had  a  job  to  do.)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  kind  of  a  job  do  you  think  Dad  was  going 
to  do?  Suppose  he  and  Mom  were  going  to  do  a 
job  together.  What  job  could  they  do?  (Accept 
answers  that  pupils  can  defend.)  Main  idea; 
Creative  thinking 

4.  What  does  Dad  tell  Tim  to  do?  (to  go  out)  Do 
you  think  Tim  goes  out  now?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  that  children  can  defend.)  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Inference;  Forecasting 


Tim      Pam  do  you  want  to  go  out? 

Would  you  like  to  ride  the  seesaw? 
Pam     That  would  be  fun. 

But  I  can  not  go. 

Mom  and  Dad  want  me. 

I  have  to  do  a  job. 


16 


Page  16  Tell  pupils  to  turn  to  page  16  and  help 
them  locate  and  read  the  page  number.  Have  the 
page  read  silently  and  find  out  what  Tim  does  next. 
Then  have  the  page  read  aloud.  Afterwards,  pose 
these  questions: 

1.  Does  Tim  go  out  and  play?  (no)  Were  you  sur- 
prised to  find  out  he  did  not?  Why  or  whyjipt? 
(Accept  answers  that  pupils  can  defend. ){M ain 
idea;  Personal  reaction 

Who  does  Tim  talk  to  on  page  16?  (Pam)  What 
does  Tim  ask  Pam?  (if  she  would  like  to  ride  the 
seesaw)  Sentence  meaning 
How  does  Tim  feel  about  Mom's  idea?  (He  likes 
the  idea.)  Why  is  he  happy  about  having  a  job  to 
do?  (If  necessary,  point  out  that  having  a  job  to 
do  makes  Tim  feel  grown  up  and  important.) 
Inference;  Conclusion 

Who  can  remember  the  job  we  thought  Mom 
and  Dad  were  doing  together?  How  could  Tim 
help  them  do  this  job?  (Accept  answers  that 
pupils  can  defend.)  Recall;  Personal  evaluation 
Have  you  ever  helped  a  grown-up  do  a  job?  Who 
would  like  to  tell  about  it?  Personal  experiences 


4. 


Tim 

I  want  to  do  a  job. 

17 

Mom 

You  can  help  Dad  and  me. 

Tim 

I  would  like  to  help  you  and  Dad. 
I  would  like  a  job  to  do. 
Just  like  you. 

Page  17  Have  page  17  read  silently  and  aloud. 
/Then  ask  questions  like  these.  y\ 

1.  Who  does  Tim  talk  to  on  page  17?  (Mom)  What  " 
-^does  Tim  tell  Mom?  (that  he  wants  a  job)  Sen- 
tence meaning 

2.  What  does  Mom  tell  Tim?  (that  he  can  help  her 
and  Dad)  Sentence  Meaning 

3.  How  does  Tim  feel  about  working  with  his  par- 
ents? (happy)  How  do  you  know  he  is  happy? 
(He  says  he  would  like  to  help  his  parents.)  Emo- 
tional reaction  of  character 

4.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  Tim  and  his 
parents  will  do?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 
Creative  Thinking;  Forecasting 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Summarizing;  Relationship— place;  Hand  posi- 
tion; Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Before  begin- 
ning oral  reading,  have  someone  summarize  the 
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story.  Be  sure  the  child  includes  in  his  or  her  sum- 
mary a  description  of  the  job  that  Mom,  Dad,  and 
Tim  do  and  the  job  that  Pam  does.  Then  ask  where 
this  story  took  place — inside  the  house  or  outside. 
With  this  background,  have  the  entire  story  read 
out  loud.  Assign  parts  or  if  you  are  working  with 
ctne  child,  have  the  child  read  what  Tim  says  while 
VCyou  read  the  other  parts.  During  this  reading  check 
Vj  children's  hand  positions  as  they  read.  Also  remind 
children  to  read  as  though  they  were  the  characters 
talking. 

Inference;  Detail;  Main  idea  Pass  out  Worksheets 
6  and  7.  Center  attention  on  Worksheet  6. 


Dad     Will  you  help  me  do  a  job? 

Tim     I  do  not  want  to. 

I  want  to  go  out  and  play. 
I  want  to  have  fun. 

Dad     The  job  will  be  fun  to  do. 

The  job  will  be  just  like  play. 


Pp  6 


Have  the  story  on  Worksheet  6  read  silently  and 
orally.  Then  pass  out  Worksheet  7.  Be  sure  pupils 
note  that  there  are  four  numbered  lines  on  the 
sheet. 


I'_c^^ 
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1. 

Dad  and  Tim 

Mom  and  Tim 

Tim  and  Pam 

2. 

play 

ride  a  seesaw 

a  job 

3. 

a  job 

go  out 

help  Dad 

4. 

Go  Out 

Tim  Will  Help 

A  Fun  Job 

Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Ask  this  question: 

1.  Who  is  talking  on  this  page? 

Have  the  possible  answers  read  aloud.  Then  ask 
which  one  answers  the  question.  When  everyone 
agrees  that  the  first  set  of  words  answers  the  ques- 
tion, have  those  words  marked.  Continue  in  the 
same  way  with  the  other  items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  What  does  Dad  want  to  do? 

3.  What  does  Tim  want  to  do? 

4.  What  would  be  a  good  name  for  this  story? 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

The  question  transformation* Braille  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 
I  can  go. 


End  it  with  the  period  braille  unit.  Have  the  sen- 
tence read  aloud.  Ask  if  this  is  a  telling  sentence  or  a 
question.  Then  ask  children  to  help  you  make  this 
sentence  into  a  question.  Ask  what  mark  should  be 
used  in  place  of  the  period.  When  pupils  say  "the 
question  mark,"  braille  the  sentence  /  can  go?  and 
read  it  aloud.  Explain  that  this  is  a  good  question 
but  it  is  not  the  usual  way  this  question  is  said.  Ask 
pupils  how  they  would  say  the  question.  If  neces- 
sary, provide  the  answer.  (Can  I  go?)  Braille  the 
question  Can  I  go?  Have  the  new  sentence  read 
aloud. 

Next  pass  out  copies  of  Worksheet  8,  which  con- 
tains an  activity  on  the  question  transformation. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  the  teachers'  conven- 
ience.) 


You  can  go  out  and  play     .     ? 

Pp  8 

Can  you  go  out  and  play     .     ? 

Pam  would  like  to  do  that  job          ? 

Would  Pam  like  to  do  that  job     .     ? 

Dad  can  help  Mom     .     ? 

Can  Dad  help  Mom     .     ? 

Tim  can  go  home  with  me          ? 

Can  Tim  go  home  with  me          ? 

Mom  will  play  with  the  cat     .     ? 

Will  Mom  play  with  the  cat     .     ? 

Now  call  attention  to  the  first  two  sentences  on  the 
sheet.  Have  children  scan  the  sentences.  Point  out 
that  there  are  two  punctuation  braille  units  after 
each  sentence.  Have  each  identified.  Have  the  sen- 
tences read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Ask  which 
braille  unit — the  period  or  the  question  mark — 
belongs  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence.  When  all 
agree  that  a  period  should  go  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  have  pupils  mark  that  braille  unit.  Then 
go  on  to  the  second  sentence  and  follow  the  same 
procedures,  being  sure  that  all  pupils  mark  the 
question  mark.  The  other  sentence  pairs  should  be 
handled  in  much  the  same  way.  When  all  the  sen- 
tences have  been  completed,  have  the  sentences 
read  again  orally.  After  each  sentence  is  read,  ask 
the  child  to  name  the  braille  unit  that  is  marked  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  to  explain  what  it  tells 
the  reader  about  the  sentence.  (It  is  a  telling  sen- 
tence or  it  is  a  question.) 
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Career  study  Discuss  with  children  various  jobs 
they  might  like  to  do  when  they  grow  up.  If  at  all 
possible,  have  some  blind  adults  with  interesting 
occupations  meet  with  the  children  and  tell  them 
about  their  jobs.  Children  should  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  jobs  are  open  to  people  who 
cannot  see. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  Who 
Will  Be  My  Friend?  or  another  book  suggested  in 
the  following  bibliography.  When  time  permits 
read  other  books  suggested  for  this  lesson. 

Read-aloud  books 

Hoff,  Syd.  Who  Will  Be  My  Friend?  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  1960.  In  this  bookT) 
Freddy,  who  is  new  in  the  neighborhood,  needs  a^ 
friend.  The  policeman  is  too  busy,  the  mailman 
is  too  busy,  and  so  is  the  street  cleaner.  Finally 
he  finds  some  friends. 

Boegehold,   Betty.    Here's  Pippa  Again!  New 


York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1975.  This  book  con- 
tains six  adventures  of  Pippa  Mouse  and  her 
animal  friends.  "The  Secret  Hiding  Place"  tells 
what  Pippa  does  when  everyone  is  too  busy  to 
play  with  her. 

Talking  books 

Viorst,  Judith.  Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Hor- 
rible, No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day.  Paterson,  N.J.: 
Atheneum  Pubs.,  1976.  (TB  4810)  In  this  book, 
children  meet  Alexander,  who  wakes  up  to  find 
gum  in  his  hair  and  no  prize  in  his  cereal  box.  As 
the  day  gets  worse,  Alexander  thinks  of  running 
off   to    Australia.    Book/ record    combination. 

Wright,  Ethel.  Saturday  Walk.  Reading,  MA: 
Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  1954.  (TB  2491) 
Here  a  small  boy  describes  the  buses,  trains, 
boats,  steamshovels,  and  other  things  he  jsees  on 
Saturday  walks  with  his  father.  Boofcj/j-ecord 


combination. 


LESSON  4 


My  Cat 
Work  and  Play,  pages  18  through  22 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 

Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Worksheets  9  and  10 

Tactual  discrimination;  Tactual  scrutiny  of  word 
forms 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (w)w,  (m)m:  Sound 
discrimination  (s) 

Inflectional  ending  s;  Noun  plurals;  Possessive  pro- 
noun— readiness 

Conclusion;  Emotional  reaction  of  character; 
Forecasting;  Inference;  Main  idea;  Paragraph 
meaning;  Personal  evaluation;  Personal  expe- 
rience; Personal  reactions;  Previous  knowledge; 
Reading  aim;  Relationship — place;  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Summarizing;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
friend;  my;  tree 
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SUMMARY 

In  this  selection,  "My  Cat,"  a  child  talks  with 
someone  about  a  cat.  The  child  explains  how  he  or 
she  has  fun  with  the  cat  and  discusses  some  things 
the  child  can  do  that  the  cat  cannot  and  vice  versa. 
Finally  the  child  invites  his  or  her  companion  to 
have  fun  with  "my  cat  and  me." 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (s)  Say  the  word  soap  and 
have  children  say  it  after  you.  Then  say  saw  and 
sun  and  ask  if  these  words  begin  with  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  soap.  Say  soap,  saw,  and  sun  several 
times  until  you  are  sure  everyone  realizes  that  all 
three  words  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Next  say 
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go  and  so.  Ask  children  to  identify  the  word,  go  or 
so,  that  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  soap. 
Give  help  if  necessary.  Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  some,  come      4.  sent,  lent  7.  silk,  milk 

2.  ride,  side  5.  hit,  sit  8.  bee,  see      ov, 

3.  met,  set  6.  raw,  saw 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (w)iv,  (m)/n; 
Word  meaning  Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  w 
stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  window  and  m 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  mouth.  Then  pose  these 
riddles.  After  each  riddle  has  been  solved,  discuss 
the  object  or  person  named.  Use  concrete  objects 
during  discussion  if  possible.  (Answers  are  in 
parentheses.) 

1.  I  am  a  little  animal.  My  name  begins  with  m 
and  rhymes  with  house.  What  is  my  name? 
(mouse) 

2.  I  can  be  part  of  a  bird  or  airplane.  My  name 
begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  sing.  What  is 
my  name?  (wing) 

3.  People  build  me  around  a  house.  My  name 
begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  ball.  What  is 
my  name?  (wall) 

4.  You  drink  me  every  day.  My  name  begins  with 
m  and  rhymes  with  silk.  What  is  my  name? 
(milk) 

5.  You  buy  things  with  me.  My  name  begins  with 
m  and  rhymes  with  honey.  What  is  my  name? 
(money) 

6.  You  can  wear  me  on  your  head.  My  name 
begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  pig.  What  is  my 
name?  (wig) 

You  can  use  me  to  hold  two  things  together. 
My  name  begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  fire. 
What  is  my  name?  (wire) 
You  eat  me.  My  name  begins  with  m  and 
rhymes  with  seat.  What  am  I?  (meat) 
I  can  make  things  from  wool.  My  name  begins 
with  w  and  rhymes  with  beaver.  Who  am  I? 
(weaver) 

You  know  me  very  well.  My  name  begins  with 
m  and  rhymes  with  brother.  Who  am  I? 
(mother) 


8. 


10. 


Define  any  words  children  do  not  understand.  For 
example,  weaver  and  wig  may  need  to  be  defined. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

inflectional  ending  s;  Noun  plurals  Use  the 

activity  on  Worksheet  9,  which  deals  with  noun 
plurals  and  inflectional  ending  s. 

Begin  the  activity  by  saying  "one  book,  two  books." 
Ask  which — book  or  books — means  two  or  more 
books.  If  children  have  difficulty  reteach  the  exer- 
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job    jobs     cat     cats 

We  have  a  job.     1     2 

We  have  jobs.     1     2 

I  like  to  play  with  cats.     1 

2 

I  like  to  play  with  that  cat. 

I    2 

I  like  to  ride  seesaws.     1     \ 

I  like  to  ride  seesaw.     1     2 

1  job     s 

1  cat     s 

2  job     s 

2  cat     s 

1  seesaw     s 

1  ride     s 

2  seesaw     s 

2  ride     s 

cise  on  noun  plurals  in  Lesson  3.  Then  say  "book, 
books"  again  and  ask  which  word  means  more  than 
one  book.  When  everyone  agrees  that  books  means 
more  than  one  book,  explain  that  in  written  Eng- 
lish the  letter  s  stands  for  the  hissing  or  buzzing 
sound  at  the  end  of  words  like  books  or  cars,  Do 
not  make  any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  (s) 
at  the  end  of  books  and  the  (z)  at  the  end  of  cars. 
Then  see  if  anyone  can  tell  you  where  the  letter  s 
would  go  to  change  the  word  book  to  books.  If 
someone  says  at  the  end  of  the  word,  praise  the 
child.  If  children  are  unsure,  tell  them  that  they  will 
soon  find  out.  In  either  case,  pass  out  copies  of 
Worksheet  9  and  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Have  pupils  locate  the  letter  s  at  the  top  of  the 
page. 

2.  Have  the  first  word  below  the  letter  s  read 
aloud. 

3.  Have  the  word  to  the  right  of  the  word  job 
scanned.  Point  out  that  this  word  is  job  with 
something  added  to  it.  Ask  what  has  been 
added  to  job  and  where  the  5  has  been  added, 
(after  the  last  letter  in  the  word) 

4.  Call  on  someone  to  read  the  word  to  the  right 
of  job.  Give  help  if  necessary. 

5.  Ask  if  jobs  means  one  job  or  more  than  one 
job. 

6.  Follow  procedures  similar  to  the  ones  outlined 
in  steps  2,  3,  4,  and  5  to  help  children  compare 
cat  and  cats  and  to  develop  the  idea  that  cats 
means  more  than  one  cat.  <^— 

7.  Have  the  sentence  in  the  third  line  read  silently. 
Remind  pupils  that  the  shapes  to  the  frghT  of 
the  sentence  are  braille  units  that  stand  for  the 
numerals  1  and  2. 

8.  Have  the  sentence  read  aloud.  Then  tell  chil- 
dren to  put  a  line  under  the  numeral  1  if  the 
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word  job  means  one  job.  Ask  them  to  put  a  line 
under  the  numeral  2  if  the  word  means  more 
than  one  job.  Work  with  children  if  they  seem 
insecure. 
9.  Follow  steps  7  and  8  to  guide  children's  work 
with  the  other  five  sentences. 

10.  Help  children  find  the  bar  below  the  sentences. 
Aid  them,  too,  in  locating  the  vertical  bar — the 
bar  that  goes  up  and  down. 

11.  Have  the  numeral  and  the  word  below  the  bar 
at  the  left  identified.  Be  sure  everyone  realizes 
that  together  the  numeral  and  the  word  say 
"one  job." 

12.  Point  out  the  s  after  the  word  job.  Then  ask 
children  to  mark  the  5  if  the  s  does  not  belong 
with  the  word  job  in  "one  job."  Tell  children  to 
do  nothing  to  the  s  if  the  s  should  be  added  to 
job  in  the  phrase  "one  job."  Give  help  if 
needed. 

13.  Have  the  numeral  and  the  word  below  one  job 
read  out  loud.  Children  should  say  "two  job." 
Ask  if  "two  job"  makes  sense.  When  children 
say  it  does  not,  ask  what  it  should  say. 

14.  Tell  children  to  mark  the  s  after  "two  job"  if 
the  the  s  does  not  belong  on  the  word  job  and 
to  do  nothing  to  the  s  if  the  s  belongs  on  the 
word.  When  pupils  agree  that  s  does  belong  on 

job,  have  the  phrase  read  aloud — "two  jobs." 

15.  Follow  steps  11,  12,  13,  and  14  to  discuss  the 
other  pairs  of  phrases.  After  discussing  the 
job/jobs  pair  go  on  to  seesaw  [seesaws.  Help 
children  locate  the  catfcats  pair  by  locating 
the  bar  across  the  page  again  and  the  bar  that 
goes  up  and  down. 

Columnar  material  and  boxed  material 

Columnar  and  boxed  material  will  be  presented 
in  the  Preprimer  Worksheets.  However,  at  this 
level  the  teacher  should  guide  children  carefully 
in  locating  this  material.  Independence  in  work- 
ing with  such  material  should  not  be  expected 
until  the  Second  Reader  level. 

READING  VOCABULARY 

Pass  out  copies  of  Work  and  Play  and  help  children 
locate  page  18.  Read  the  title  withjthem.  (Words  to 
Read).  Ask  children  what  they  expect  to  find  on 
this  page,  (the  new  words  in  the  next  story)  Then 
use  the  page  to  introduce  the  new  words. 

my  Have  children  locate  the  word  at  the  left  below 
"Words  to  Read."  Tell  children  that  this  is  the  word 
my.  Have  the  sentence  to  the  right  of  my  read 
silently  and  then  out  loud.  Point  out  that  the  word 
my  tells  the  listener  or  reader  that  the  thing  named 
after  it  belongs  to  the  person  speaking  or  writing  or 


Words  to  Read 

18 

my 

Do  you  like  my  cat? 

tree 

My  cat  can  go  up  a  tree  with  me. 

friend 

My  friend  will  like  you. 

friends 

We  can  be  friends. 

is  something  that  person  has.  Do  not  expect  mas- 
tery of  this  concept  at  this  time.  Merely  mention  it. 
It  will  be  retaught  in  later  lessons  as  syntactical 
concept  under  the  heading  Possessive  Pronouns. 
Then  ask  someone  to  make  up  a  sentence  with  the 
word  my  in  it. 

tree  Tell  children  to  find  the  word  under  the  word 
my.  Have  them  scan  the  word.  As  they  do  so,  tell 
them  thaj  it  is  the  word  tree.  Ask  someone  to  read 
aloud  the  sentence  to  the  right  of  the  word  tree. 

friend  Ask  children  to  locate  the  word  below  the 
word  tree.  Identify  the  word  as  friend  and  have  the 
sentence  to  the  right  of  friend  read  aloud. 

friends  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  word  below 
friend.  Ask  how  it  is  different  from  the  word  friend. 
If  necessary  guide  a  braille  unit  by  braille  unit  com- 
parison. As  soon  as  someone  points  out  that  this 
word  is  friend  with  an  s  on  it,  see  if  anyone  can  read 
the  word.  Give  help  if  necessary.  Then  have  the 
words  friend  and  friends  used  in  oral  sentences. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Forecasting;  Reading  aims  Before  beginning  this 
part  of  the  lesson,  take  children  outside  and  help 
each  one  climb  a  little  ways  up  a  small  but  sturdy 
tree.  It  would  be  good  to  have  an  aide  or  physical 
education  teacher  with  you.  When  you  return  to 
your  classroom,  explain  that  tree  climbing  is 
important  in  the  next  story  children  will  read.  Then 
give  children  their  books  again.  Help  children  find 
page  19.  Say  the  numeral  19  if  necessary.  Help 
children  read  the  title.  Then  explain  that  this  story 
is  told  by  only  one  person.  Point  gut  that  the  per- 
son speaking  in  the  story  is  talking  to  another  child 
just  as  though  he  or  she  were  having" a  conversa- 
tion. Then  return  to  the  title  and  read  it  aloud  with 
children.  Ask  what  they  think  the  story  will  be 
about,  (the  person's  cat)  Suggest  that  pupils  read 
the  story  to  find  out  what  the  person  says  about  the 
cat. 

Page  19  Have  the  page  read  silently  and  then 
aloud.  If  a  child  has  trouble  with  the  word  my,  use 
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the  word  and  sentence  on  page  18  to  reteach  it. 
Afterwards,  pose  these  questions: 

1.  Does  the  person  writing  like  the  cat?  (yes)  How 
do  you  know  this?  (Accept  answers  children  can 
defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Inference 

2.  What  can  the  person  and  the  cat  do  together? 
(play  and  ride  the  seesaw)  Summarizing 

3.  Where  can  the  person  play  with  the  cat?  (outside 
and  at  home)  Relationship — place 

4.  How  do  you  suppose  the  cat  and  the  child  ride 
the  seesaw  together?  (The  cat  and  the  person 
ride  on  one  end;  someone  else  rides  on  the 
other.)  Conclusion 

5.  Do  you  have  a  pet  animal  at  home?  What  is  it? 
Do  you  like  to  play  with  it?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
experience 
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My  Cat 

I  have  a  cat. 

A  cat  can  be  fun. 

My  cat  can  play  with  me. 

My  cat  and  I  ride  the  seesaw. 

I  like  to  go  home  and  be  with  my  cat. 


19 


I  can  do  a  job. 

And  I  can  help  my  Mom  and  Dad. 

But  my  cat  can  not. 

My  cat  can  go  up  a  tree. 

I  can  not  get  up  a  tree. 

But  I  would  like  to. 


20 


Page  20  After  discussion  of  page  19  have  pupils 
turn  immediately  to  page  20.  Give  help  with  the 
page  number.  Then  have  the  page  read  silently  and 
aloud.  Use  page  18  to  refresh  memories  of  the  word 
tree  if  necessary.  After  oral  reading  guide  discus- 
sion with  these  questions: 

1.  What  can  the  person  do  that  the  cat  cannot  do? 
(a  job)  Can  any  animal  do  a  real  job  or  help  at 
home?  Why  not?  (Accept  any  answer  children 
can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Previous  knowl- 
edge 

2.  What  can  the  cat  do  that  the  person  cannot  do? 


4. 


(go  up  a  tree)  Why  do  you  suppose  the  person 
cannot  climb  a  tree?  (Accept  answers  children 
can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Personal  eval- 
uation 

Does  the  person  wish  he  or  she  could  climb  a 
tree?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  this?  (The  person 
says  so.)  Inference 

Do  you  think  the  person  will  manage  to  get  up  a 
tree?  How  can  we  find  out  for  sure?  (Accept 
answers  that  pupils  can  defend.)  Forecasting 


My  cat  can  be  like  a  friend. 

Would  you  play  with  me  and  my  cat? 

Would  you? 

I  will  go  and  get  my  cat. 

We  can  go  up  a  tree  and  play. 


21 


Page  21  Tell  children  to  turn  to  page  21.  Give  help 
with  the  numeral  21  if  children  have  not  already 
met  it.  Then  have  the  page  read  silently  and  out 
loud.  If  you  need  to  review  the  word  friend,  use  the 
sentence  on  page  18.  Afterwards  use  these  ques- 
tions to  guide  discussion: 

1.  What  Hoes  the  person  say  the  cat  is  like?  (a 
friend)  How  could  a  cat  be  a  friend?  (Accept  jus- 
tifiable answers.)  Sentence  meaning;  Conclu- 
sions; Main  idea 

2.  What  question  does  the  person  ask?  (the  other 
cnild  to  play)  What  answer  would  you  give  if 
you  were  talking  to  the  person?  (Accept  answers 
children  can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Per- 
sonal reaction 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  other  child  answered  the 
question?  (Accept  answers  children  can  defend.) 
Will  you  please  think  about  this  question  as  you 
read  the  rest  of  the  story?  Forecasting 


The  cat  can  go  up  the  tree. 

22 

I  can  help  you  get  up  the  tree. 

And  you  can  help  me. 

We  can  have  fun. 

We  can  be  friends. 

You  and  me  and  my  cat. 

Page  22  Tell  children  to  turn  to  page  22  and  have 
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them  read  the  rest  of  the  story  silently  and  orally. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  the  person  think  she  and  the  other 
-~^ghild_  could  do?  (help  each  other  get  up  the  tree) 

Paragraph  meaning 

2.  How  could  the  children  help  each  other  get  up  a 
tree?  (Accept  answers  children  can  defend.)  Con- 
clusion 

3.  Do  you  think  helping  people  is  a  good  thing  to 
do?  Why  do  you  think  friends  usually  help  each 
other?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Personal  reactions 

4.  Look  at  the  last  word  in  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence. Is  the  word  friend  or  friends'?  (friends) 
How  do  you  know?  (It  ends  with  s.)  Tactual 
scrutiny  of  word  form;  Word  meaning 

5.  Who  does  the  person  want  to  have  as  friends? 
(the  other  person  and  the  cat)  Sentence  meaning 

6.  Now  think  again.  Do  you  think  the  other  child 
played  with  the  person  who  has  a  cat?  Why  do 
you  think  as  you  do?  (Children  should  be  helped 
to  realize  that  the  child  with  the  cat  would  not 
have  continued  talking  if  the  other  child  said  no 
right  away.)  If  you  think  the  children  played 
together,  do  you  think  they  were  able  to  help 
each  other  climbs  thejree?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  children  can  defend.)  Conclu- 
sion; Main  idea 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Summarizing;  Main  idea;  Emotional  reaction  of 
character  Before  oral  reading  of  the  entire  story, 
ask  a  child  to  tell  again: 

1)  how  the  person  speaking  in  the  story  felt  about 
the  cat; 

2)  what  the  person  could  do  that  the  cat  could  not; 

3)  what  the  cat  could  do  that  the  person  could  not 
do  without  help; 

4)  what  the  person  asked  the  other  child  if  he  or 
she  would  like  to  do; 

5)  what  the  person,  the  other  child,  and  the  cat 
could  do  to  have  fun. 

Also  discuss  with  children  what  being  friends  with 
someone  means,  (having  fun  with  another;  helping 
one  another)  Then  let  children  take  turns  reading 
the  story  aloud.  Each  child  should  read  at  least  one 
page.  Tell  children  that  as  they  read,  they  should 
try  to  show  how  the  person  speaking  in  the  story 
felt  as  he  or  she  spoke,  (page  19 — happy;  page  20 — 
lines  1-3  proud;  lines  4-6  unhappy;  pages  21  and 
22 — happy) 
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Confusers*  Some  children  may  confuse  the 
word  friend  with  the  word  would.  If  any  one  of 
your  children  do  so,  braille  the  words /Wend  and 
would  on  separate  cards.  Give  them  to  the  child. 
Ask  the  child  to  identify  each  word.  Then  ask  the 
pupil  to  hold  up  the  friend  card  or  the  would 
card,  whichever  is  appropriate  every  time  he  or 
she  hears  one  of  the  words.  Read  these  sentences 
aloud. 

1.  My  friend  would  like  an  ice  cream  cone. 

2.  Would  you  be  my  friend? 

3.  I  would  like  to  be  your  friend. 

4.  My  friend  can  and  would  help  me. 

5.  Would  you  like  to  meet  my  friend,  Pat? 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning  Use  the  material  on  Worksheet  10 
for  the  following  exercise.  (Answers  are  underlined 
for  your  convenience.) 


1.  My  cat  can  go  up  a 

tree     play 

2.  you  like  to  play? 


Pp  10 


Would     Friend 

3.  You  and  I  can  be 
friend     friends 


4.  Ride  home  with 

me     my 

5.  I  can Dad  do  a  job. 


play     help 


6.  I 


with     will 


be  a  friend  to  you. 


Yil2i\e  each  unfinished  sentence  and  the  two  words 
below  it  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Ask  which  of 
the  two  words  below  the  unfinished  sentence  com- 
pletes the  sentence.  Be  sure  children  realize  that  the 
word  must  make  sense  in  the  sentence.  Have  the 
appropriate  word  marked  and  the  completed  sen- 
tence read  aloud.  If  necessary  help  children  move 
their  hands  physically  from  the  sentence  to  the 
words  and  back  to  the  sentence. 

Speaking  Remind  children  of  the  idea  that  the 
j  person  speaking  in  the  last  story  had  a  pet  cat.  Then 
discuss  other  animals  that  make  good  pets — dogs, 
guinea  pigs,  mice,  turtles,  and  so  on.  Encourage 
children   to   describe   their   encounters   with   pet 
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animals — their  own  and  other  people's  pets.  During 
discussion  stress  being  safe  around  pets  by  asking 
children  why  they  should  never  try  to  pet  a  dog  they 
do  not  know  without  the  owner's  permission. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  One 
Kitten  for  Kim  or  another  book  suggested  in  the 
following  bibliography.  When  time  permits  read 
other  books  suggested  for  this  lesson. 

Read-aloud  books 

Holl,  Adelaide.  One  Kitten  for  Kim.  Reading, 
Massachusetts:  Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
1969.  In  this  story  Kim's  father  says,  "There  are 
too  many  cats  in  this  house."  So  Kim  goes  out  to 
dispose  of  the  six  kittens.  He  trades  them  off  and 
comes  home  with  a  varied  assortment  of  other 
pets. 

Fatio,  Louise.  Marc  and  Pixie  and  the  Walls  in 


Mrs.  Jones's  Garden.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,   1975.  In  this  book  a  Siamese  cat 
changes  the  atmosphere,  especially  for  Marc,  a  , 
fat  chipmunk,  in  the  Jones's  happy  garden. 

Talking  Books 

Averill,  Esther  H.  The  Cat  Club  or  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Jenny  Linsky.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1973.  (RD  7035).  This  book  tells  about 
Jenny.  Although  she  is  shy,  Jenny  wants  very 
much  to  join  the  cat  club.  Her  wish  is  refused 
until  she  learns  to  do  something  special. 

Viorst,  Judith.  The  Tenth  Good  Thing  about 
Barney.  New  York:  Atheneum  Pubs.,  1972.  (RD 
6250).  This  is  a  story  of  a  small  boy  who  quickly 
remembers  nine  good  things  about  Barney,  his 
dead  cat.  His  father  helps  him  think  of  the  tenth 
good  thing. 
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LESSON  5 


Review 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 
Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Worksheets  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15 
Tactual  discrimination 
Sound  discrimination  (s) 

Inflectional  ending Js);  Noun  plurals;  Pronoun  ref- 
erence; Punctuation — period,  question  mark 
Characterization;  Conclusion;  Detail;  Emotional 
reaction  of  character;  Inference;  Main  idea;  Per- 
sonal experience;  Personal  reactions;  Recall;  Sum- 
marizing 


REVIEW  LESSON 

This  lesson  reviews  the  major  language  skills  taught 
or  developed  in  the  first  four  lessons.  It  also  reviews 
the  words  that  were  introduced  and  the  selections 
read.  Review  lessons  similar  to  this  one  will  be  pro- 
vided at  regular  intervals  from  now  on  in  this 
program. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (s)  Say  the  word  soap  and 
ask  if  saw  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Then  say 
side  and  ride.  Call  on  a  pupil  to  tell  which  of  these 
words,  side  or  ride,  begins  with  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  soap.  Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  told,  sold  4.  run,  sun  7.  hip,  sip 

2.  so,  go  5.  sag,  rag  8.  sing,  ring 

3.  seam,  beam      6.  deep,  seep 

If  necessary,  define  the  words  seam,  sag,  and  seep. 
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SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Punctuation— period,  question  mark  Use  the 

activity  on  Worksheet  1 1  to  review  the  period  and 
question  mark.  (Answers  are  marked  for  teachers' 
convenience.)  \ 


Pp  11 
Can  you  get  up  that  tree     .     ? 

1. 

2. 

Do  you  have  a  job     .     ? 

3. 

Dad  and  Pam  will  go  out          ? 

4. 

Will  you  be  my  friend     .     ? 

5. 

Can  we  help  Mom          ? 

6. 

We  have  to  get  home          ? 

7. 

Would  you  like  a  ride     .     ? 

8. 

We  can  be  friends     .     ? 

9. 

Can  the  seesaw  go  up     .     ? 

10. 

I  have  fun  just  like  you     .     ? 

11. 

I  want  to  play  with  the  cat     .     ? 

12. 

Would  you  get  me  my  cat     .     ? 

Pass  out  the  worksheets.  Identify  the  braille  units 
after  each  sentence  as  a  period  and  a  question 
mark.  Have  each  sentence  read  aloud.  Ask  which 
mark — the  period  or  the  question  mark — belongs 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  When  it  has  been  named 
correctly,  have  children  mark  the  correct  punctua- 
tion. 

Noun  plurals;  Inflectional  ending  (s)  Use  Work- 
sheet 12  for  the  following  activity.  Itreviews  noun 
plurals  and  the  inflectional  ending  s.  (Answers  are 
underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  Pam  and  I  will  be  _ 
friend     friends 

2.  Can  you  get  up  that 
tree     trees 
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3.  Go  to  my 


and  get  the  cat. 


home     homes 


4.  Mom  and  Dad  have 
job    jobs 

5.  We  can  ride  that 


to  do. 


seesaw     seesaws 


6.  Do  you  like 
cat     cats 


Have  each  incomplete  sentence  and  the  words 
below  it  read  aloud.  Be  sure  children  note  the  s 
added  to  the  second  of  the  two  words.  Ask  what  it 
tells  the  reader,  (that  the  word  stands  for  one  or 
more  person  or  thing)  Then  ask  which  word 
belongs  in  the  sentence.  Have  the  appropriate  word 
marked  and  the  completed  sentence  read  aloud. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


New  word  review  Pass  out  copies  of  Workshee 
13.  Thesentences  on  the  worksheet  jinclude  all  new 
words  introduced  so  far  in  Work  antTFTay. 
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My  friend  will  like  you. 

The  cat  can  go  up  a  tree. 

Do  you  want  to  ride  the  seesaw? 

My  mom  will  be  home. 

I  want  to  go  out  and  play. 

Do  Pam  and  Tim  have  a  job  to  do? 

Pam  and  Dad  want  Tim  to  go  out. 

The  seesaw  can  go  up. 

We  can  have  fun  and  help  Mom. 

Would  you  like  a  job  to  do? 

We  can  be  friends. 

Do  you  want  to  help  me? 


Have  each  sentence  read  aloud. 


COMPREHENSION 
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Y 
Story  review  Pass  out  copies  of  Work  and  Play 

and  tell  children  to  look  through  the  first  four  sto- 
ries. Give  pupils  a  few  minutes  to  browse.  Then  ask 
these  questions: 

1.  Who  did  not  want  to  go  home  fromjhe  park? 
(Tim)  Why  didn't  Tim  want  to  got  home?  (He 
wanted  to  play.)  Who  talked  Tim  into  going 
home?  (Pam)  What  did  Tim  do  after  he  got 
home?  (play)  Recall;  Inference;  Main  ideas 

2.  What  did  Pam  and  Tim  ride  on?  (a  seesaw)  Why 
did  Tim  like  the  seesaw?  (He  could  go  up  and 
down.)  Did  Tim  really  understand  how  the  see- 
saw worked?  (no)  What  makes  you  think  he  did 
not?  (Accept  answers  that  pupils  can  defend.) 
Recall;  Inference;  Conclusion 

3.  Why  couldn't  Mom  or  Dad  or  Pam  play  with 
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Tim  one  day?  (They  had  jobs  to  do.)  What  did 
Tim  ask  to  do  instead  of  playing?  (to  work)  Why 
did  Tim  want  a  job  to  do?  (He  wanted  to  be  like 
the  others.)  Recall;  Main  ideas;  Inference 

4.  Who  can  tell  what  happened  in  the  story  called 
"My  Cat"?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
How  did  the  person  in  the  story  feel  about  his  or 
her  cat?  (The  person  liked  the  cat.)  Were  friends 
important  to  this  person?  (yes)  Why  do  you 
think  as  you  do?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Summarizing;  Emotional  reaction  of 
character;  Characterization 

5.  In  the  stories  you  have  read  so  far  children  have 
played  with  pets,  ridden  a  seesaw,  helped  their 
Mom  and  Dad  work,  and  climbed  a  tree.  Which 
of  these  things  have  you  done?  Which  would  you 
like  to  do  right  now?  Personal  experience;  Per- 
sonal reactions 

Detail;  Inference;  Pronoun  Reference  Use 

Worksheets  14  and  15  to  check  pupils'  growth  in 
comprehension  skills. 


Pp  14 


Up  I  go. 

Up  the  tree. 

My  friend  will  go  with  me. 

And  we  can  have  fun. 

Will  you  go  with  me? 

With  mv  friend  and  me? 


Pass  out  Worksheet  14.  Have  it  read  silently  and 
aloud.  Then  give  children  copies  of  Worksheet  15. 
Pupils  should  note  the  four  numbered  lines  on  the 
sheet.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


Pp  15 

1. 

go  up  a  tree 

play 

do  a  job 

2. 

to  play 

to  help 

to  ride 

3. 

Mom 

Dad 

a  friend 

4. 

Mom 

You 

Tim 

Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  this  question: 

1.  What  will  the  person  who  is  speaking  do? 

Have  the  possible  answers  read  aloud.  Then  ask 
which  set  of  words  answers  the  question.  When 
everyone  agrees  that  the  first  set  of  words  answers 
the  question,  have  those  words  marked.  Continue 
in  the  same  way  with  the  other  items.  Use  these 
questions: 

2.  Why  does  the  person  speaking  want  to  go  up 
a  tree? 

3.  Who  will  go  up  the  tree  with  the  person? 

4.  Who  else  did  the  person  ask  to  go  up  the  tree? 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITY 

Oral  reading  by  the  teacher  Reread  aloud 
children's  favorite  book  or  story. 
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LESSON  6 


The  Bird  and  the  Cat 
Work  and  Play,  pages  23  through  27 


Materials  Needed: 

Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  cards  s,  c,  a,  t,  b,  m,  y,f  u,  n;  Worksheets  16 
and  17 

Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Sound  discrimination  (r); 
Sound  and  symbol  associations  (s)s,  (b)b,  (m)m, 
(k)c,  (w)w 
Capitalization 

Conclusion;  Forecasting;  Idiomatic  expression: 
Inference;  Main  idea;  Personal  evaluation;  Pre- 
vious knowledge;  Reading  aim;  Relationship — 
place;  Reviewing;  Sentence  meaning;  Summariz- 
ing; Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
bird;  for;  it;  top 
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SUMMARY 
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In  this  story  a  wiley  cat  tries  to  talk  a  bird  into 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree  with  him.  Against 
her  better  judgment  the  bird  agrees.  Part  way  up 
the  tree,  the  cat  says  he  needs  the  bird's  help  to 
reach  the  top.  The  bird  refuses  to  help  the  cat 
because  she  feels  the  cat  really  wants  to  harm  her. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (s)s,  (b)b; 
Consonant  substitution*  Give  children  the  letter 
s  card  and  have  the  letter  identified.  Then  say  soap 
and  seesaw.  Ask  if  the  words  begin  with  the  same 
sound.  When  everyone  agrees  that  they  do,  tell 
children  that  the  letter  s  stands  for  that  sound. 
Then  say  sad  and  mad.  Ask  which  of  the  two  words 
begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  soap  and  the 
letter  s.  Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  sigh,  high         4.  so,  go  7.  will,  sill 

2.  hip,  sip  5.  day,  say  8.  seat,  meat 

3.  set,  met  6.  song,  long 

Next  remind  children  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  b 
stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start,  of  boy.  Then  say 
big  and  fig.  Ask  which  one  begins"wlth  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  boy  and  the  letter  b. 

Using  letter  cards  form  the  word  cat  and  have  it 
read  aloud.  Give  a  child  the  letter  b  and  help  him  or 
her  substitute  the  b  for  the  c.  Ask  the  child  if  this 
new  word  ends  the  way  cat  does.  Explain  that  it 
also  rhymes  with  cat.  See  if  the  children  can  read 
the  word.  Give  help  if  necessary.  Discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  bat. 

Using  letter  cards,  build  the  word  fun.  Have  the 
new  word  bun  made  by  substituting  the  letter  b  for 
the  initial  consonant.  Have  this  new  word  read  and 
help  children  make  up  sentences  using  it. 

Sound  discrimination  (r)  Say  the  words  hid  and 
lid.  Ask  if  the  words  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
Next  say  row  and  low  and  call  on  a  child  to  tell 
which  one  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  ring. 
Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  rid,  hid  4.  rain,  main        7.  hole,  role 

2.  tip,  rip  5.  fun,  run  8.  hide,  ride 

3.  bed,  red  6.  bug,  rug 
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Mom     Dad     Pam     Tim     I 

1.  We  can  have  fun. 

2.  The  cat  will  play  with  me. 

3.  My  friends  like  to  do  a  job. 

4.  Will  you  go  up  that  tree? 

1 you  can  ride  the  seesaw. 

2 do  you  want  to  go  home? 

3 the  cats  go  out  to  play. 

4 would  you  help  Mom  and  me? 

5 you  can  do  that  job. 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Capitalization  Use  Worksheet  16  to  give  pupils 
practice  with  capitalization. 


Have  the  children  read  the  words  in  the  first  line. 
Ask  how  they  are  all  alike.  (They  all  begin  with  the 
same  shape.)  Ask  what  this  shape  is  called,  (the 
capital  braille  unit)  Have  children  repeat  the  phrase 
capital  braille  unit  with  you.  Then  tell  children  that 
the  names  of  people  and  the  word  /are  written  with 
this  capital  braille  unit  before  them  to  show  that 
people's  namesrand  the  word  /are  important  words. 

Next  have  children  skim  the  first  four  sentences 
below  the  row  of  names.  Ask  how  each  sentence 
ends,  (with  a  period  or  question  mark)  Then  call  on 
a  child  to  tell  how  each  sentence  begins,  (with  a 
capital  braille  unit)  Review  the  idea  that  the  period 
and  question  mark  tell  where  a  sentence  ends.  Ask 
what  a  capital  braille  unit  at  the  start  of  a  sentence 
tells,  (where  a  sentence  begins)  Be  sure  children 
realize  that  any  word  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
is  preceded  by  a  capital  braille  unit. 

Have  the  five  sentences  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Ask  if  these  sentences 
begin  with  a  capital  braille  unit.  (No,  they  do  not.) 
Then  ask  children  to  mark  the  place  where  the  capi- 
tal braille  unit  goes  in  each  sentence.  When  all  the 
sentences  have  been  marked,  have  all  the  sentences 
on  the  page  reread  aloud. 

WORD  MEANING 

bird;  top  Give  children  a  toy  bird  and  identify  it  as 
a  bird.  Then  bring  out  these  concepts: 

1.  A  bird  has  two  feet  and  feathers. 

2.  A  bird  has  wings  and  can  fly. 

-  \°$ 

Next  ask  pupils  to  put  their  hands  on  top  of  their 
heads.  Continue  by  having  children  put  their  hands 
on  top  of  a  table,  a  bookcase,  and  other  objects  in 
the  room.  Then  give  these  instructions: 

1.  Put  your  hand  up  on  the  top  of  your  chair 
back. 

2.  Put  your  hand  down  to  the  bottom  of  your 
chair. 
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If  children  do  not  respond  immediately,  repeat  the 
directions,  using  other  surfaces.  Then  relate  the 
words  up  and  top. 

READING  VOCABULARY 


Words  to  Read 

23 

bird     My  bird  can  be  my  friend. 

it         I  will  get  it  and  go. 

top      I  can  go  up  to  the  top  with  you. 

for       Can  you  do  that  for  me? 

bird  Have  children  turn  to  page  23  in  their  books. 
Give  help  with  the  numeral  23  if  necessary.  Read 
the  title  of  the  page  with  them  aloud  (Words  to 
Read).  Then  ask  what  this  page  will  have  on  it.  (the 
new  words  in  the  next  story)  Next  help  children 
locate  the  word  at  the  left  under  the  title.  Tell  chil- 
dren that  it  is  the  word  bird.  Have  pupils  say  bird 
out  loud  as  they  scan  the  word.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  at  the  right  read  silently  and 
aloud. 

it  Have  children  locate  the  single  shape  under  the 
word  bird.  Explain  that  this  shape  is  a  braille  unit 
that  stands  for  the  word  it.  Ask  someone  to  read 
aloud  the  sentence  at  the  right.  Then  ask  a  child  to 
make  up  another  sentence  that  includes  the  word  it. 

top  Tell  pupils  to  scan  the  word  below  the  word  it. 
Point  out  that  this  is  the  word  top.  Ask  if  the  top  of 
a  house  is  up  or  under  it.  Then  have  the  example 
sentence  read  aloud.  Explain  that  the  top  of  a  tree 
can  be  as  high  up  as  the  third  floor  of  a  building. 

for  Ask  children  to  find  the  last  word  at  the  left. 
Explain  that  this  shape  is  a  braille  unit  that  stands 
for  the  word  for.  Have  the  word  for  used  in  an  oral 
sentence.  Then  have  the  sentence  to  the  right  of  the 
word  read  aloud.  Afterwards  point  out  that  all  the 
sentences  on  page  23  begin  with  capital  braille 
units. 


Pronunciation  of  for  The  word  for  is 
pronounced  (for)  when  it  is  stressed  or  when  it 
appears  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  For  example, 
What  are  you  looking  for?  When  the  word  for  is 
unstressed  as  in  Can  you  do  that  for  me?  the 
word  is  usually  pronounced  (far).  These  pronun- 
ciations should  be  reflected  in  children's  oral 
reading  of  sentences  containing  the  word. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Previous  knowledge;  Reading  aim  Tell  children 
that  the  story  they  are  about  to  read  is  a  make- 
believe  talking  animal  story  about  a  bird  and  a  cat. 
Ask  if  cats  and  birds  are  usually  friendly,  and  if 
necessary,  explain  that  the  two  are  seldom  good 
friends  and  that,  in  fact,  most  birds  are  afraid  of 
cats.  Then  tell  children  to  turn  to  page  24  in  their 
books. 


The  Bird  and  The  Cat 
Cat     I  can  go  up  that  tree. 

You  can  go  up  that  tree. 

Would  you  go  up  with  me? 

We  can  be  friends. 

We  can  have  fun. 


24 


Page  24  Have  the  title  of  the  story  read  silently  and 
then  aloud.  If  anyone  has  trouble  reading  the  word 
bird,  use  the  word  and  sentence  on  page  23  to 
reteach  the  word.  Next  have  the  page  read  silently 
and  then  orally.  Afterwards,  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Does  this  story  take  place  outside  the  house  or 
inside  it?  (outside)  How  do  you  know  this? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Inference; 
Relationships — place 

2.  Who  is  talking  on  this  page?  (a  cat.  Note  that  the 
capital  braille  unit  comes  before  the  c  in  cat. 
Explain  that  Cat  is  the  cat's  name.)  Who  do  you 
think  the  cat  is  talking  to?  (the  bird)  Give  help  if 
necessary.  Inference;  Word  meaning 

3.  What  does  Cat  want  the  bird  to  do?  (go  up  a  tree 
and  be  friends)  Summarizing;  Main  idea 

4.  Do  you  think  Cat  really  means  it  when  he  says 
"We  can  be  friends"?  Why  not?  (Accept  answers 
that  pupils  can  defend.)  Conclusion;  Personal 
evaluation 

5.  The  cat  tells  the  bird,  "We  can  have  fun."  What 
do  you  think  the  cat  means?  (Accept  answers 
pupils  can  defend.)  Inference;  Personal  evalua- 
tion 

6.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  (Accept 
any  logical  answer.)  Forecasting 
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Bird 

I  can  go  up  the  tree. 
And  you  can. 
You  will  have  fun. 
But  will  I? 

25 

Cat 

You  will.  You  will. 
It  will  be  fun. 

. 


Page  25  Ask  children  to  turn  to  page  25.  Give  help 
with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Have  the  page  read 
silently  and  then  aloud.  Afterwards,  pose  these 
questions: 

1.  Who  is  talking  first  on  this  page?  (a  bird.  Note 
the  capital  braille  unit  before  the  b  in  bird  and 
explain  that  Bird  is  the  bird's  name.)  What  does 
Bird  tell  Cat?  (that  both  of  them  can  go  up  the 
tree  and  that  the  cat  will  have  fun  but  the  bird 
won't)  Sentence  meaning;  Summarizing 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Bird  feels  that  Cat  will  have 
fun  but  Bird  will  not?  (Accept  answers  that  pu- 
pils can  defend.)  Previous  knowledge;  Conclu- 
sion 

3.  Who  speaks  last  on  the  page?  (Cat)  What  does 
Cat  say  to  Bird?  (that  the  bird  will  have  fun)  Sen- 
tence meaning 

What  does  Cat  mean  when  he  says  to  Bird,  "You 
will.  You  will"?  (You  will  have  fun.  You  will 
have  fun.)  Sentence  meaning 

5.  Do  you  think  Cat  is  trying  to  trick  Bird  when  he 
says,  "You  will.  You  will"?  (yes)  Why  or  why 
not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Main 
idea;  Inference 

6.  How  many  sentences  are  there  in  the  first  line  of 
the  cat's  speech?  (two)  How  do  you  know  there 
are  two  sentences?  (The  first  "You  will"  begins 
with  a  capital  braille  unit  and  ends  with  a  period. 
So  does  the  second  "You  will.")  Punctuation 


The  cat  and  the  bird  go  up  the  tree. 

26 

The  bird  can  get  up  to  the  top. 

But  the  cat  can  not. 

Cat     Help  me  get  to  the  top. 

Just  help  me. 

It  will  be  fun. 

r 

1.  Is  anyone  talking  in  the  first  three  lines?  (no) 
How  do  you  know  no  one  is  talking?  (There  is 
no  name  at  the  left.)  Conclusion 

2.  What  does  the  writer  of  the  story  tell  you  in  the 
first  three  lines?  (The  cat  and  bird  go  up  the 
tree.)  Summarizing 

3.  Who  wants  to  read  aloud  the  first  three  lines? 
Oral  reading 

4.  What  does  Cat  tell  Bird  when  he  speaks?  (to  help 
him  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree)  Do  you  believe  the 
cat  when  he  says  he  cannot  get  to  the  top  of  the 
tree?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils 
can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Personal  evalua- 
tion 

5.  What  does  Cat  ask  Bird  to  do?  (help)  Do  you 
think  Bird  will  help  Cat?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Sentence 
meaning;  Forecasting 


Bird     It  will  be  fun  for  you. 

27 

But  not  for  me. 

You  want  to  get  me. 

You  do  not  want  to  be  my  friend. 

I  will  not  help  you  get  to  the  top. 

5, 


Page  26  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  26.  Tell  them  to 
read  the  page  silently.  Then  ask  these  questions: 


Page  27  Have  pupils  go  on  to  page  27  and  read  it 
silently  and  then  aloud.  If  pupils  have  trouble  with 
the  word  for,  reintroduce  it,  using  the  word  and 
sentence  on  page  23.  Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  Who  is  speaking  on  this  page?  (Bird)  Why  does 
Bird  think  it  will  not  be  fun  for  her  if  she  tries  to 
help  Cat?  (Accept  answers  children  can  defend.) 
Inference 

2.  What  do  you  think  Bird  means  when  she  says 
"You  want  to  get  me"?  (Children  should  indicate 
that  the  bird  thinks  the  cat  wants  to  catch  the 
bird.)  Sentence  meaning;  Idiomatic  expression 

3.  Do  you  think  Bird  was  right  when  she  told  Cat 
that  she  did  not  want  to  be  his  friend?  Why  or 
why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Personal  evaluation 

4.  Do  you  think  Bird  was  right  when  she  decided 
not  to  help  Cat?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do? 
(Accept  answers  children  can  defend.)  Personal 
evaluation 

5.  Do  you  believe  Cat  really  could  not  get  to  the 
top  by  himself?  If  not,  why  did  he  say  what  he 
did?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Con- 
clusion _  <2g 

6.  Do  you  think  Cat  will  try  to  trick  Bird  again? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  children  can 
defend.)  Forecasting 
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ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  children  read 
the  entire  story  as  if  it  were  a  play.  Assign  parts — 
Bird,  Cat,  the  narrator.  If  you  are  working  with  one 
child,  have  the  child  read  Bird's  lines  and  the 
narration — what  the  author  says  directly  to  the 
reader — while  you  read  Cat's  lines.  Encourage  the 
child  to  read  as  if  he  or  she  were  speaking.  If  neces- 
sary demonstrate  a  line  a  child  is  reading  in  a  stilted 
way  by  reading  it  aloud  yourself. 

Reviewing;  Sequence  Ask  pupils  to  retell  what 
happened  step  by  step  in  "The  Bird  and  the  Cat." 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 


If  not,  call  on  a  pupil  to  say  the  letter  that  the  word 
begins  with.  Remind  pupils  that  s  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  soap.  Then  have  the  end  of  this 
word  compared  with  the  word  Dad  at  the  end  of 
the  first  line.  Be  sure  everyone  realizes  that  both 
words  end  with  the  same  two /letters — a  and  d. 
Explain  that  the  word  beginning  withs  also  rhymes 
with  Dad.  Then  call  on  someone  to  read  the  word. 
Give  help  only  if  necessary.  Afterwards  have  the 
rhyme  read  aloud. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  four 
rhymes. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  in  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read  it 
aloud  to  the  children. 


Sound  and  letter  associations  (s)s,  (k)c,  (m)m, 
(b)b,  (w)w;  Consonant  substitution;  Conso- 
nant additions  Use  the  activity  on  Worksheet  17. 


1.  You  can  go  with  Dad. 
Do  not  be  sad. 

2.  Help  me  up. 

I  want  my  cup. 

3.  Go  with  Dad. 
Do  not  be  mad. 

4.  Can  a  cat 

Play  with  a  bat? 

5.  Do  you  want  to  play? 
Go  that  way. 


Pp  17 


Tell  pupils  that  there  are  five  little  rhymes  on  the 
page  and  that  each  one  includes  a  word  they  can 
read  by  themselves. 

Have  children  read  the  first  rhyme — the  first  two 
lines  on  the  page — silently.  Ask  if  anyone  can  read 
the  last  word  in  the  second  line  of  the  rhyme.  If  so, 
ask  the  child  how  he  or  she  knew  the  word  was  sad. 


M 


Read-aloud  books 

Flory,  Jane.  We'll  Have  a  Friend  for  Lunch. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1974.  This  book 
is  about  cats.  Determined  to  learn  how  to  catch 
birds,  Peaches  the  cat  and  her  friends  embark  on 
a  study  of  bird  habits  with  surprising  results. 

Gag,  Wanda.  Millions  of  Cats.  New  York: 
Coward /McCann  &  Geoghegan,  1928.  This  is 
the  children's  classic  about  the  old  man  and  old 
woman  who  wanted  just  one  cat  but  found  mil- 
lions and  then  ended  up  with  just  one. 


Talking  books 

Averill,  Esther  H.  The  Fire  Cat.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row  Pubs.,  1960.  (TB  3280).  In  this 
book  Pickles,  a  stray  cat  who  has  big  plans  for 
himself,  earns  an  official  fire  hat  after  he  is  given 
a  home  in  the  firehouse. 

Blegvad,  Lenore.  Mittens  for  Kittens  and  Other 
Rhymes  about  Cats.  New  York:  Atheneum 
Pubs.,  1974.  (RD  9040).  This  book  contains 
twenty-five  nursery  rhymes,  including  both 
favorite  and  lesser  known  verses  about  cats  and 
kittens. 
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LESSON  7 


This  and  This 
Work  and  Play,  pages  28  through  32 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

SUMMARY 


Letter  card  r;  Worksheets  18  and  19 
Shape  identification;  Tactual  discrimination 
Sound  and  symbol  association  (r)r,  (g)g,  (s)s,  (w)w; 
Sound  discrimination  (t) 

Inflectional  ending  s;  Noun  plurals;  The  negative 
transformation 

Comparison;  Concept  development;  Conclusion; 
Creative  thinking;  Literary  genre;  Main  ideas;  Per- 
sonal reactions;  Previous  knowledge;  Reading  aim; 
Relationships — place,  size;  Sentence  meaning; 
Skimming;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions;  Researching 
bed;  is;  this;  what 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  participatory  selections 
in  Patterns,  the  Primary  Braille  Reading  Program. 
While  reading  the  selection,  children  feel  several 
shapes  and  answer  questions  about  them. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (r)r,  (g)g,  (s)s, 
(w)w  Give  children  the  r  letter  card  and  ask  what 
letter  it  represents.  Then  s%y  ring  and  ride.  Ask  if 
the  two  words  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Explain 
that  the  letter  r  stands  for  that  sound.  Next  say  rip 
and  tip.  Call  on  someone  to  tell  you  which  of  the 
two  words  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  ring 
and  the  letter  r.  Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  saw,  raw  4.  hose,  rose         7.  gave,  rave 

2.  red,  led  5.  hare,  rare         8.  rut,  hut 

3.  fat,  rat  6.  rug,  hug  9.  hope,  rope 

Next  relate  the  letter  g  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
girl  and  ask  which  word,  hum  or  gum,  begins  with 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  girl  and  the  letter  g.  Con- 
tinue with  these  sets: 

1.  goat,  boat      3.  game,  name  5.  live  (liv),  give 

2.  late,  gate        4.  save,  gave      6.  gull,  dull 

Now  remind  children  of  the  idea  that  the  letter  s 
stands  for  the  sound  of  the  start  of  soap  and  the 
letter  w  for  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  window. 
Then  pose  these  riddles.  (Answers  in  parentheses 
are  for  your  convenience.) 

1.  I  crawl  around  the  ground.  My  name  begins 
with  w  and  rhymes  with  term.  What  is  my 
name?  (worm) 

2.  I  am  a  boat  that  travels  under  water.  My  name 
starts  with  s  and  rhymes  with  tub.  What  is  my 
name?  (sub)  \L|^ 


3.  You  are  sitting  on  me.  I  am  part  of  a  chair.  My 
name  begins  with  s  and  rhymes  with  meat. 
What  is  my  name?  (seat) 

4.  Some  people  say  I  visit  them  on  Halloween. 
My  name  begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  pitch. 
What  is  my  name?  (witch) 

5.  You  live  in  me.  My  name  begins  with  w  and 
rhymes  with  curled.  What  is  my  name?  (world) 

6.  You  put  me  on  your  food.  My  name  begins 
with  s  and  rhymes  with  halt.  What  is  my  name? 
(salt) 

7.  Sometimes  I  bounce.  My  name  begins  with  b 
and  rhymes  with  wall.  What  is  my  name?  (ball) 

8.  You  do  this  when  you  blow  out  the  candles  on 
your  birthday  cake.  My  name  begins  with  w 
and  rhymes  with  dish.  What  is  my  name?  (wish) 

9.  I  am  something  you  hear.  My  name  begins  with 
s  and  rhymes  with  round.  What  is  my  name? 
(sound) 

10.  You  use  me  when  you  take  a  bath.  My  name 
begins  with  s  and  rhymes  with  rope.  What  is  my 
name?  (soap) 

Sound  discrimination  (t)  Say  the  words  teeth  and 
two.  Ask  children  if  they  heard  the  same  sound  at 
the  beginning  of  each  word.  Then  say  tug,  tip,  tail, 
and  ten.  Ask  if  all  these  words  also  begin  with  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  teeth.  Next  read  aloud  each  of 
the  following  sentences  and  help  children  identify 
the  words  in  each  one  that  begin  with  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  teeth. 

1.  I  took  some  tulips  to  Tim. 

2.  Tell  me  a  tale  about  a  toad. 

3.  I  like  the  taste  of  tacos. 

Afterwards  discuss  the  meaning  of  tulips — 
"flowers" — tale — "story" — toad — "an  animal  like  a 
frog" — and  tacos — "a  Mexican  food  made  with  a 
corn  pancake,  hamburger,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes." 
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SYNTACTICAL  SKILLS 

Noun  plurals;  Inflectional  ending  s  Use  Work- 
sheet 1 8  for  an  exercise  on  inflectional  ending  s  and 
noun  plurals. 


-J 


1.  My  friends  like  to  play. 

2.  We  have  cats  at  home. 

3.  We  have  a  cat  at  home. 

4.  Pam  and  Tim  have  two  tree  homes. 

5.  The  birds  go  up  to  the  tree  tops. 

6.  You  can  go  up  to  the  tree  top. 

7.  I  like  trees. 

8.  I  have  two  jobs  to  do. 

9.  We  like  the  seesaw. 
10.  We  like  the  seesaws. 
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Remind  children  of  the  idea  that  s  is  added  to  most 
naming  words  to  show  that  the  word  means  more 
than  one.  Then  say,  "I  have  a  toy."  Ask  children  if 
you  are  talking  about  one  toy  or  more  than  one  toy. 
Next  say  "I  have  toys."  See  if  pupils  can  tell  if  you 
are  talking  about  one  toy  or  more  than  one  toy. 
Explain  that  the  buzzing  sound  at  the  end  of  toys 
tells  them  that  you  are  talking  about  more  than  one 
toy.  Then  pose  this  question: 
"If  you  were  looking  at  toys  written  in  braille, 
would  you  expect  it  to  end  with  the  letter  5"? 

If  you  feel  children  need  additional  experiences  in 
hearing  noun  plurals,  use  these  sentence  pairs 
orally.  Follow  the  procedure  outlined  above. 

1.  The  girl  went  home. 
The  girls  went  home. 

2.  Look  at  the  letters. 
Look  at  the  letter. 

3.  The  book  is  here. 
The  books  are  here. 

4.  Open  the  windows. 
Open  the  window. 

Afterwards  pass  out  copies  of  Worksheet  18.  Have 
the  first  sentence  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Ask 
if  there  is  a  naming  word  in  the  sentence  that  means 
more  than  one.  Have  the  word  identified  and 
marked.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other 
sentence.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  sentences  con- 
tain no  noun  plurals. 

The  negative  transformation*  Braille  the  follow- 
ing sentences  one  at  a  time. 
I  can  do  that  job. 


Tim  would  go  up  that  tree. 
Pam  will  get  the  cat  for  me. 
The  bird  will  keep  the  cat. 
I  will  go  and  get  it. 


ii/y 


Ask  a  child  to  read  the  first  sentence  silently  and 
aloud.  Help  the  child  tell  how  to  add  the  word7?of 
to  the  sentence  so  that  it  means  the  opposite  of 
what  it  originally  meant.  Braille  the  sentence  /  can 
not  do  that  job.  Have  the  transformed  sentence 
read  aloud.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the 
other  sentences. 


Individual  instruction  This  activity  is  designed 
to  be  used  with  one  child.  Work  with  one  pupil 
at  a  time  or  have  an  aide  do  so. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


Words  to  Read 

28 

this       Do  you  like  this  bird? 

is           This  is  my  cat. 

bed       I  want  to  go  to  bed. 

what     That  is  what  I  want. 

this  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  28  in  their  books. 
Give  help  with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Read  the 
title  at  the  top  of  the  page  with  children  and  ask 
what  will  be  on  this  page,  (the  new  words  in  the 
next  selection)  Next  tell  pupils  to  find  the  shape 
below  "Words  to  Read."  Explain  that  this  shape  is 
a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  the  word  this.  Then 
have  the  example  sentence  to  the  right  read  aloud. 
Afterwards  have  the  word  this  used  in  oral 
sentences. 

is  Ask  pupils  to  locate  the  word  under  the  word 
this.  Tell  children  that  the  two  letters  spell  the  word 
is.  Ask  someone  to  read  aloud  the  sentence  to  the 
right.  Then  have  is  used  in  oral  sentences. 

bed  Tell  children  to  find  the  word  under  is.  Iden- 
tify the  word  as  bed.  Then  have  the  example  sen- 
tence read  aloud. 

what  Have  children  find  the  last  new  word  on  the 
page.  Explain  that  this  is  the  word  what.  Ask  a 
child  to  read  the  example  sentence.  Then  call  on 
children  to  make  up  sentences  that  include  the 
word  what .  If  no  one  provides  a  question  beginning 
with  what,  do  so  yourself. 
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READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Concept  development;  Literary  genre;  Reading 
aim;  Skimming  In  preparation  for  reading,  tell 
children  that  houses  have  different  tops  on  them. 
Explain  that  (1)  some  house  tops  are  flat  like  the 
top  of  a  table.  (2)  some  house  tops  are  rounded  like 
half  a  ball,  and  (3)  some  are  pointed.  Demonstrate 
what  a  pointed,  roof  is  like,  using  your  hands,  a 
manila  folder,  or  two  pieces  of  wood.  Then  tell 
children  that  the  selection  they  will  read  next  is  not 
a  story.  Explain  that  it  "shows"  them  some  things 
and  asks  questions  about  them.  Ask  children  to 
read  to  decide  how  this  selection  is  different  from  a 
story.  Then  have  pupils  turn  to  page  29. 


Page  30  Tell  children  to  turn  to  page  30  and  read  it 
silently.  Have  the  page  read  aloud,  and  then  pose 
these  questions: 

1.  Who  can  answer  the  question  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page?  If  your  bed  is  not  quite  like  this  one, 
how  is  it  different?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Comparison;  Conclusion  i^_ 

2.  Are  all  beds  the  same  size?  (no)  >Who  can  tell  me 
about  the  sizes  of  beds?  (If  necessary,  remind 
pupils  of  the  story  of  the  Three  Bears  and  ask 
about  their  beds — little,  middle-sized,  and  big. 
Discuss,  too,  beds  built  for  two  people  to  sleep 
in.)  Comparison;  Relationship — size 


This  and  This 

29 

A  home  can  have  a  top  like  this. 

(See  Pupil's  Text  for  raised  line  drawing.) 

Do  you  like  this  top? 

Page  29  Have  the  title  read  aloud  and  explain  to 
pupils  that  they  will  find  out  what  this  title  means 
as  they  read.  Next  tell  children  to  skim  the  page. 
Show  them  how  to  skim  by  moving  each  child's 
hand  in  turn  quickly  over  the  page.  Help  students 
scan  the  shape  by  using  a  vertical  pattern.  Then 
have  them  trace  the  figure  and  identify  the  distinc- 
tive features.  Invite  comments  on  the  shape  that  is 
on  the  page.  Then  ask  children  to  read  the  sen- 
tences on  the  page  silently  and  aloud.  Afterwards 
ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  can  answer  the  question  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page?  Why  do  you  like  the  top?  (Accept 
answers  children  can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning; 
Personal  reactions  '->( 

2.  What  is  the  top  of  the  house  usually  called?  (a 
roof)  Vocabulary  development;  Word  meaning 

3.  How  is  this  roof  different  from  other  house 
roofs?  (It  is  pointed;  some  are  flat;  others  are 
rounded)  Comparison;  Previous  knowledge 

4.  What  is  the  roof  of  your  home  like?  If  you  don't 
know,  how  can  you  find  out?  (Accept  all  reason- 
able answers.)  Previous  knowledge;  Researching 


A  bed  can  be  like  this.  30 

(See  Pupil's  Text  for  raised  line  drawing.) 
Do  you  have  a  bed  like  it? 


This  is  a  help  to  me.  31 

(See  Pupil's  Text  for  raised  line  drawing.) 
Can  you  do  a  job  with  this? 


Page  31  Ask  pupils  to  go  on  to  page  31.  Give  help 
with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Then  have  the  page 
read  silently  and  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  What  is  shown  on  the  page?  (a  crayon)  Shape 
identification 

2.  Do  you  have  a  crayon?  How  can  it  help  you?  (Be 
sure  children  mention  marking  answers  during 
discussion.)  Conclusion 


People  can  play  with  this. 

32 

(See  Pupil's  Text  for  raised  line  drawing.) 

What  is  it? 

Page  32  Tell  children  to  turn  to  the  next  page. 
Have  the  page  read  silently  and  aloud.  Then  ask 
these  questions: 

1.  What  is  shown  on  the  page?  (a  ball,  a  wheel,  a 
hoop,  etc.  Accept  any  answer  children  can  de- 
fend. Do  not  accept  "circle"  because  people  can- 
not play  in  the  strict  sense  of  play  with  a  circle.) 
Creative  thinking 

2.  Who  can  answer  the  question  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page?  (Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the 
child's  identification  of  the  shape.)  Sentence 
meaning;  Previous  knowledge 
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Literary  genre;  Conclusion;  Main  ideas; 
Relationship — place  Recall  pupils'  reading  aim — 
to  decide  how  selections  like  "This  and  This"  are 
different  from  stories.  Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Did  "This  and  This"  tell  a  story  about  people  or 
animals?  (no)  What  did  it  do  instead?  (Accept 
answers  children  can  defend.) 

2.  Did  anyone  speak  in  "This  and  This"?  (no)  How 
do  you  know  no  one  did?  (Accept  answers  pupils 
can  defend.)  \eu 

3.  Did  "This  and  This"  happen  at  any  particular 
place?  (no)  How  do  you  know  it  didn't?  (Be  sure 
children  realize  that  there  were  no  clues  in  the 
essay  that  would  suggest  any  setting  at  all.) 

4.  Why  do  you  think  the  person  who  wrote  "This 
and  This"  named  it  "This  and  This"?  (because 
the  selection  was  about  things,  not  people  or 
animals) 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  SELECTION 


Participatory  essays  Oral  Reading  sections  are 
usually  omitted  from  all  participatory  selections 
in  Patterns. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning;  Sentence  meaning;  Noun 
plurals  Use  Worksheet  19  for  the  following  ques- 
tions and  possible  answers.  (Underlined  answers 
are  for  your  convenience.) 


& 


Pp  19 


1.  What  do  birds  like? 
-     helps     tree  tops     Dads 


What  is  a  cat  for? 
to  ride     to  play  with 


to  go 


What  do  you  have? 

a  bed     a  people     a  stop 

What  do  Mom  and  Dad  have? 
seesaws     tops    jobs 

What  can  go  out? 

a  seesaw     a  cat     a  tree 


Have  the  first  sentence  and  the  three  possible 
answers  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Ask  pupils  to 
mark  the  answer  they  think  is  correct.  If  a  child 
marks  a  foil,  discuss  his  or  her  answer  and  work  to 
help  the  child  understand  why  tree  tops  is  the  better 
answer.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other 
items  on  the  sheet.  If  a  child  has  trouble  reading  the 
inflected  forms — the  noun  plurals — review  the  con- 
cepts developed  earlier  in  the  lesson. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  in  the  bibliography  and  read  it  aloud /to  the 
children.  ISO" 

Read-aloud  books 

DeRegniers,  B.  S.  It  Does  Not  Say  Mew.  New 
York:  Seabury  Press,  1972.  This  book  contains 
original  riddles  to  delight  the  very  youngest 
reader  and  listener. 

Walker,  Barbara.  /  Packed  My  Trunk.  Chicago: 
Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1969.  In  this  book,  an 
object  or  animal  beginning  with  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  packed  in  the  trunk  to  go  to 
Squintum's. 

Talking  Books 

Cole,  William.  /  Went  to  the  Animal  Fair;  A 
Book  of  Animal  Poems.  Cleveland:  Collins,  Wil- 
liam, &  World  Publishing  Co.,  1958.  (RD  6751). 
Here  are  some  funny  and  interesting  poems 
about  animals. 
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LESSON  8 


In  Bed 
Work  and  Play,  pages  33  through  37 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  card  t;  Worksheets  20,  21,  22,  and  23 
Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (t)t,    (r)r,    (k)c; 
Sound  discrimination  (f) 

Noun  phrase  expansion;  Punctuation — period, 
question  mark;  Sentence  pattern  N-  V 
Conclusion;  Creative  thinking;  Detail;  Emotional 
reaction  of  character;  Empathy;  Forecasting;  Infer- 
ence; Main  idea;   Paragraph  meaning;   Personal 
evaluation;  Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture;  Reading 
aim;  Relationship — place;  Sentence  meaning; 
Sequence;  Summarizing;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
cold;  in;  toy;  your 
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SUMMARY 


In  this  story  Tim  is  in  bed  with  a  cold.  He  is  bored. 
He  wants  to  get  up  and  go  out  and  play  with  his 
friends.  When  he  is  told  by  his  mother  that  he  can- 
not, he  asks  her  to  invite  his  friends  to  come  and  see 
him.  Her  "no"  to  this  idea  makes  Tim  angry.  Then 
his  mother  gives  him  a  new  toy — a  toy  he  can  play 
with  in  bed — and  Tim  is  placated  for  the  moment. 

PHONOLOGICAL  SKILLS 

Sound  discrimination  (f)  Say  finger  and  fun.  Ask 
if  the  two  words  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Then 
say  fog  and  hog.  Call  on  someone  to  tell  which 
word  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  finger. 
Repeat  fog  and  hog  if  necessary.  Continue  with 
these  word  pairs: 

1.  hat,  fat  4.  seed,  feed         7.  feel,  heel 

2.  fine,  mine         5.  cur,  fur  8.  mix,  fix 

3.  pool,  fool         6.  file,  mile  9.  bind,  find 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (t)t,  (r)r,  (k)c 

Give  children  the  letter  card  for  t  and  have  the  letter 
identified.  Then  explain  that  t  standsfor  the  sound 
at  the  start  of  teeth.  Next  say  this  sentence: 
Tell  me  what  time  it  is. 

Ask  children  to  say  the  words  in  the  sentence  that 
begin  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  teeth  and  the 
letter  /.  Repeat  the  sentence  if  necessary.  Then  go 
on  to  these  sentences: 

Just  take  two  tires. 

Who  told  us  a  tall  tale? 

Who  took  the  ten  tiny  plates? 

Next  remind  pupils  of  the  fact  that  r  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  ring  and  that  c  may  stand  for 


the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  key.  Then  say  care, 
fare,  and  rare.  Ask  which  word  begins  with  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  ring  and  the  letter  r  and  which 
with  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  key  and  the 
letter  c.  Continue  with  these  word  groups: 

1.  rat,  cat,  hat  5.  rake,  make,  cake 

2.  sob,  rob,  cob  6.  rut,  but,  cut 

3.  can,  ran,  fan  7.  race,  case,  place 

4.  mare,  care,  rare  8.  cant,  rant,  pant 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Punctuation— period,  question  mark  Use 

Worksheet  20  for  an  exercise  on  punctuation. 


This  is  what  you  want    ^_    ? 
Is  this  what  you  want     .     ?_ 

Would  Tim  like  to  do  a  job  for  Mom 
Tim  would  like  to  do  a  job  for  Mom 

Is  this  bird  my  friend         ]_ 
This  bird  is  my  friend    j_    ? 

You  like  this  bed    ^    ? 
Do  you  like  this  bed  ? 


Pp  20 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Then  review 
these  concepts: 

1.  A  period  sign  ends  a  sentence  that  makes  a 
statement. 

2.  A  question  mark  ends  a  sentence  that  asks  a 
question. 

Have  the  first  sentence  in  the  exercise  read  silently 
and  orally.  Call  attention  to  the  two  punctuation 
marks  after  the  sentence.  Ask  children  to  decide 
which   braille   unit — the   period   or  the   question 
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mark — belongs  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  why. 
Have  pupils  mark  the  period  braille  unit  after  the 
word  want.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the 
other  sentences  on  the  page.  Afterwards  have  all 
the  sentences  read  aloud  again. 


Questions  Questions  that  do  not  include 
inversions —  You  want  this? — and  thus  require  a 
rising  voice  will  be  covered  later  in  Patterns. 

Sentence  pattern  N-V  Say  "The  cat  yawns."  Ask 
which  word  in  the  sentence  is  the  naming  word  and 
which  word  is  the  action  word — the  word  that  tells 
what  the  cat  does.  Continue  with  these  sentences: 

The  birds  sing.  The  girls  read. 

The  mouse  runs.  The  bear  climbs. 

Noun  phrase  expansion  Say  again,  "The  cat 
yawns."  Point  out  that  this  sentence  does  not  tell 
much  about  the  cat.  Then  say  "The  big  cat  yawns." 
Ask  pupils  what  else  they  have  learned  about  the 
cat  now.  (its  size)  Next  say  "The  big  sleepy  cat 
yawns."  Ask  children  what  they  have  learned  now 
about  the  cat.  (that  it  is  tired)  Finally  say,  "The  big 
sleepy  cat  with  the  long  hair  yawns."  Ask  pupils 
what  they  know  now  about  the  cat.  (what  its  [hair  is  l@> 
like)  After  providing  these  examples,  encourage 
children  to  add  descriptive  words  and  phrases  to 
the  noun  phrases — naming  words — in  these  sen- 
tences. They  are  the  same  as  the  ones  in  the  pre- 
vious activity. 

The  birds  sing.  The  girls  read. 

The  mouse  runs.  The  bear  climbs. 

READING  VOCABULARY 


Words  to  Read 

33 

in         What  is  in  that  bed? 

cold     A  cold  is  not  fun  to  have. 

your     Is  your  home  like  my  home? 

toy       Is  that  toy  your  toy? 

in  Help  children  find  page  33  in  their  books.  Give 
help  in  reading  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Then  read 
the  title — "Words  to  Read" — aloud  with  pupils. 
Next  have  the  shape  below  the  title  located. 
Explain  that  this  shape  is  a  braille  unit  that  stands 
for  the  word  in.  Have  the  example  sentence  read 
aloud.  Then  ask  children  to  make  up  sentences  that 
include  the  word  in. 


Hob 

cold  Tell  children  to  locate  the  word  below  in  fand 
look  at  it.  Explain  that  these  four  letters  standfor 
the  word  cold.  Next  have  the  example  sentence 
read  aloud.  Ask  children  how  they  felt  when  they 
had  a  cold.  Then  ask  if  the  word  cold  has  another 
meaning  and  what  that  meaning  is.  (the  opposite  of 
hot) 

your  Have  the  word  below  cold  located.  Point  out 
that  this  is  the  word  your.  If  children  are  ready  to 
accept  the  concept  that  your  is  you  plus  r,  discuss  it 
with  them.  Then  have  the  example  sentence  read 
aloud. 

toy  Tell  children  to  find  the  last  new  word  on  the 
page.  Explain  that  these  three  letters  stand  for  the 
word  toy.  Have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Forecasting;  Conclusion;  Reading  aim  Tell 
children  that  the  next  selection  they  will  read  is  a 
story  about  Tim  and  his  mother.  Then  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Do  you  think  this  story  will  be  about  something 
that  could  happen  to  you?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  children  can  defend.) 

2.  Do  you  think  this  story  will  be  like  "This  and 
This"?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils 
can  defend.) 

lid 

\  Ask  children  to  read  to  see  if  their  answers  to  the 
questions  were  correct. 


In  Bed 

34 

Tim  is  in  bed. 

Tim     I  do  not  want  to  be  in  bed. 

I  want  to  play  with  my  friends. 

I  want  to  go  out. 

This  is  not  fun  for  me. 

Page  34  Tell  children  to  turn  to  page  34.  Give  help 
with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Then  have  the  page 
read  silently  and  aloud.  If  children  have  trouble 
with  the  word  in,  use  the  sentence  on  page  33  to 
review  it.  Afterwards,  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Is  anyone  speaking  the  first  sentence  on  the 
page?  (no)  How  do  you  know  that  no  one  is 
speaking?  (No  name  is  out  to  the  left  on  the 
page.)  Conclusion 

2.  Where  is  Tim?  (at  home  in  bed)  Relationship — 
place 
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3.  How  does  Tim  feel  about  being  in  bed?  (He  does 
not  like  it.)  Sentence  meaning;  Main  idea;  Emo- 
tional reaction  of  character 

4.  What  does  Tim  want  to  do?  (He  wants  to  play 
with  his  friends.)  Sentence  meaning 

5.  Why  do  you  think  Tim  is  in  bed?  (Accept  an- 
swers pupils  can  defend.)  Forecasting 


Mom 

You  can  not  get  up. 
You  have  a  cold. 
You  have  to  be  in  bed. 
What  can  I  get  you? 

35 

Tim 

You  can  get  me  my  friends. 
We  can  play. 

Mom 

I  can  not  get  your  friends. 

Your  friends  would  get  your  cold. 

Your  friends  would  not  like  that. 

36 

Tim 

What  will  I  do? 

I  can  not  get  up. 

And  I  do  not  like  it  in  bed. 

4. 


How  does  Tim  feel  about  Mom's  answer?  (He  is 
unhappy.)  If  you  were  little  like  Tim  would  you 
feel  the  way  he  did?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Paragraph  meaning; 
Emotional  reaction  of  character;  Empathy;  Per- 
sonal reactions  ~  lb  ( 
What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  (Accept 
reasonable  answers.)  How  can  we  find  out?  (by 
reading  on)  Forecasting;  Conclusion 


Page  35  Have  children  turn  to  page  35  and  read  it 
silently  and  aloud.  Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  Who  is  speaking  on  this  page?  (Mom  and  Tim) 
Conclusion 

2.  Why  is  Tim  in  bed?  (He  has  a  cold.)  Inference; 
Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  does  Tim  want  Mom  to  get  him?  (his 
friends)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  Do  you  think  Mom  will  let  Tim's  friends  visit 
him?  (no)  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pu- 
pils can  defend.)  How  can  we  find  out  for  sure? 
(by  reading  more  of  the  story)  Personal  evalua- 
tion; Forecasting 


Mom     You  can  play  with  this. 
Tim       What  is  it? 
Mom     It  is  a  toy. 

You  can  play  with  it  in  bed. 
Tim       I  like  this  toy. 

I  can  have  fun  with  it  in  bed. 


37 


Page  36  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  36  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  orally.  Afterwards  use  the  ques- 
tions as  discussion  starters: 

1.  Did  Mom  let  Tim's  friends  come  to  visit  him? 
(no)  Why  didn't  she?  (They  would  catch  his 
cold.)  Main  idea 

2.  Do  you  think  Mom  was  right  in  not  inviting 
Tim's  friends  to  come  in?  Why  or  why  not?  (Dur- 
ing discussion  be  sure  everyone  understands  that 
colds  are  contagious — catching.)  Personal 
evaluation 


Page  37  Ask  children  to  turn  to  page  37  and  read 
the  page  silently.  Then  have  the  page  read  aloud. 
Ask  these  questions  after  oral  reading: 

1.  How  many  times  does  Mom  speak  on  this  page? 
(two)  How  many  times  does  Tim  speak?  (two) 
Conclusion 

2.  What  does  Mom  give  Tim?  (a  toy)  Why  do  you 
think  she  gives  him  a  new  toy?  (Be  sure  everyone 
realizes  that  she  is  trying  to  make  staying  in  bed 
a  happier  experience  for  Tim.)  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Conclusion  (J& 

3.  How  does  Tim  feel  about  the  toy?  (He  likes  it.) 
Emotional  reaction  of  character 

4.  Remember  Tim  is  a  little  boy  and  he  has  to  stay 
in  bed.  What  kind  of  a  toy  do  you  think  Mom 
gave  Tim?  (Accept  any  answer  pupils  can  de- 
fend.) Creative  thinking 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  the  entire  story 
read  aloud.  Assign  parts  or  if  you  are  working  with 
one  child,  read  Mom's  lines  and  have  the  child  read 
what  Tim  says.  Help  children  read  as  though  they 
were  speaking.  Point  out  that  the  periods  and  ques- 
tion marks  can  help  a  reader  decide  which  words  go 
together. 

Summarizing;  Creative  expression  Have  chil- 
dren dramatize  this  story  or  if  you  are  working  with 
one  child,  dramatize  it  with  him  or  her.  During  the 
dramatization,  encourage  children  to  use  their  own 
words  to  indicate  what  the  characters  were  saying. 
Also  encourage  children  to  add  speeches  or  details 
to  the  story.  The  child  "playing"  Tim  can  pretend 
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that  he  or  she  is  in  bed.  You  can  use  a  bench  or  a 
couple  of  chairs  for  a  bed. 

Detail;  Inference;  Sequence;  Main  idea  Use 

Worksheets  21  and  22  to  check  pupils'  growth  in 
comprehension  skills. 


sentence  meaning.  (Answers  are  underlined  for 
your  convenience.) 


Pp21 


I  have  a  toy  cat. 

I  play  with  it. 

It  is  my  friend. 

Do  you  have  a  toy  in  your  home? 

Is  it  your  friend? 

What  is  your  toy  like? 


Pass  out  Worksheet  21.  Have  it  read  silently  and 
aloud.  Then  give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  22. 
Pupils  should  note  the  four  numbered  lines  on  the 
page.  (Answers  are  underlined  here  for  your 
convenience.) 


Pp22 

1. 

a  toy  cat           a  toy  bird 

a  friend 

2. 

It  is  a  top. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  a  friend. 

3. 

your  toy            your  home 

your  friend 

4. 

A  Cat  to  Like 
A  Toy  to  Like 
A  Home 

Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Point  out  that  you  will  ask  a  question  about  the 
story  pupils  have  just  read.  Tell  pupils,  too,  that  the 
answer  to  your  question  is  in  the  first  line.  Have  the 
pupils  read  them  aloud.  Then  ask  this  question: 

1.  What  does  the  person  who  is  speaking  own? 

Have  the  possible  answers  read  aloud  again.  Then 
ask  which  set  of  words  answers  the  question.  When 
everyone  agrees  that  the  first  set  of  words  answers 
the  question,  have  those  words  marked.  Continue 
in  the  same  way  with  the  other  items.  Use  these 
questions: 

2.  How  do  you  know  that  the  person  likes  the 
toy? 

3.  What  does  the  person  who  is  speaking  ask 
you  about  first? 

4.  What  would  be  a  good  name  for  this  story? 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  and  sentence  meaning  Use  Worksheet  23 
at  this  time.  It  contains  an  exercise  on  word  and 


m 


1     I  want  to  play  with  ymir 

job     toy     fun 

Pp23 

7    What  is  up  in  this                   f 
tree     bird     cat 

3.    T  would  like  to  he  your 
top     friend     would 

4.   It  is  not  fun  to  he  in 
for     what     bed 

5     We  have  a  joh  for  Tim  to 

do    seesaw    top 

— 

ft    We  ran  go  out  and 

want     this     play 

Have  each  unfinished  sentence  and  the  three  words 
>  below  it  read  silently.  Ask  children  to  tell  which 
word  completes  the  sentence.  If  children  agree  on 
the  correct  answer,  have  it  marked  and  the  entire 
sentence  read  aloud.  If  children  do  not  agree  on 
the  correct  answer,  have  the  unfinished  sentence 
and  the  three  possible  answers  read  aloud.  Discuss 
each  word  in  the  light  of  the  sentence  until  everyone 
agrees  on  the  correct  answer.  Then  have  that 
answer  marked  and  the  entire  sentence  read  aloud. 

^Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  and 
then  discuss  one  of  the  books  suggested  in  the  bib- 
liography for  this  lesson. 

Read-aloud  books 

Allen,  J.  Mary  Alice,  Operator  Number  9.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1975.  This  is  a  story  of 
what  happens  when  an  efficient  duck,  who  gives 
the  time  over  the  telephone,  gets  sick.  Other 
animals,  believing  the  job  to  be  easy,  try  to  take 
her  place. 

Collier,  J.  L.  Danny  Goes  to  the  Hospital.  New 
York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1970.  In  this  book 
Danny  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  to  have  a  small 
muscle  in  his  eye  operated  on. 

Levine,  J.  G.  A  Bedtime  Story.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton,  1975.  This  story  is  about  a  turn-about. 
When  Arathusela  puts  up  a  fuss  about  going  to 
bed,  her  parents  let  her  put  them  to  bed  for  a 
change. 

Rowland,  F.  W.  Let's  Go  to  the  Hospital.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1968.  This  book 
shows  a  child  what  happens  when  he  or  she  is 
admitted  to  a  hospital. 
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LESSON  9 


What? 
Work  and  Play,  pages  38  through  41 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  cardf;  Worksheets  24,  25,  26,  and  27 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Sound  and  symbol  associ- 
ations (f)f,  (m)m,  (r)r,  (s)s;  Sound  discrimination  (d) 
Pronouns  I,  my,  you,  your;  Sentence  pattern  N-  V; 
Wh-  question — what 

Classifying;  Comparison;  Conclusion;  Creative 
thinking;  Detail;  Forecasting;  Personal  evaluation; 
Personal  reactions;  Previous  knowledge;  Reading 
aim;  Recall;  Relationship — size;  Sentence  meaning; 
Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
big;  eat 


\1'JV 


SUMMARY 


This  participatory  essay  presents  children  with  a 
series  of  "what"  questions  to  answer.  Some  of  the 
questions  require  children  to  compare  things  and 
activities.  Other  questions  are  designed  to  help 
them  organize  their  ideas. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (d)  Say  the  words  door, 
Dad,  and  do.  Ask  children  if  they  all  begin  with  the 
same  sound.  When  everyone  agrees  that  they  do, 
say  dip  and  hip.  Call  on  someone  to  tell  which  of 
these  words  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
door.  Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  pig,  dig  4.  mate,  date       7.  door,  pour 

2.  dust,  rust        5.  did,  hid  8.  day,  say 

3.  log,  dog  6.  hot,  dot 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (f)/  Give  chil- 
dren the  letter  /  card  and  ask  them  to  name  the 
letter  on  the  card.  Explain  that  /  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  finger  and  fun.  Next  read  this 
sentence  aloud: 
Fanny  found  a  fig. 

t.  re- 
call on  someone  to  say  which  words  in  the  sentence 

begin  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  finger  and  the 

letter/.  Repeat  the  sentence  if  necessary.  When  all 

the  words  beginning  with  (f)/have  been  identified, 

point  out  that  Fanny  is  a  name  and  discuss  the 

meaning  of  fig.  (a  fruit)  Follow  the  same  procedure  {^^M 

with  these  sentences: 

1.  Felix  the  cat  felt  funny.  5 

2.  The  farm  has  a  fine  fence  around  it. 

3.  A  family  of  foxes  are  eating  their  food.  6 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (m)m,  (r)r,  (s)s; 
Consonant   substitution    Use   the   exercise   on 


Worksheet  24  to  give  pupils  experience  with  initial 
(m)m,  (r)r,  and  (s)s.  (For  your  convenience  answers 
are  marked.) 


1.  Pam  and  I  just 

get     met 

2.  Tim  will  help  Dad 
top     mop 

3.  We  want  to 

fun     run 


4.  My  home  is 
bed     red 
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5.  We  want  to  play  in  the 
fun     sun 


6.  Do  not  be 
Dad     sad 


Pass  out  copies  of  Worksheet  24.  Center  attention 
on  the  first  unfinished  sentence  and  have  it  read 
silently  and  then  aloud.  Explain  that  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence  is  the  second  of  the  two  words  below 
it.  Tell  children  that  the  first  word  will  help  them 
read  the  second  word.  Then  follow  these  steps. 

1.  Have  the  first  word  read  aloud. 

2.  Ask  children  to  scan  the  second  word. 

3.  Call  on  someone  to  tell  you  the  letter  that  the 
second  word  begins  with. 
Ask  if  the  rest  of  the  word  looks  just  like  the  last 
part  of  get. 

Explain  that  the  word  beginning  with  m  also 
rhymes  with  get. 

Have  the  second  word  read  aloud.  If  children 
have  difficulty  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  m 
stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  mouth,  me, 
and  Mom. 
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7.  Tell  pupils  to  mark  met  and  read  the  entire  sen- 
tence aloud — ending  with  met.  Follow  the  same 
procedures  with  the  other  items  in  the  exercise. 
Use  the  key  words  mouth  for  (m)m,  ring  for  (r)r, 
and  soap  for  (s)s  during  step  6.  If  children  ask 
about  the  word  red  in  item  4  explain  that  red  is 
the  name  of  a  color.  Discuss  this  color  in  terms 
of  emotions — seeing  red  when  angry  or  in  terms 
of  warmth — red  hot. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Pronouns— I,  my,  you,  your  Use  Worksheet  25 
for  an  activity  on  pronouns.  (Answers  are  under- 
lined here  for  your  convenience.) 


TtL. 


1.  Tim  and will  ride  the  seesaw. 

\_    my 

2.  Do Mom  and  Dad  have  jobs? 


Pp  25 


you     your 


friend  wants  to  do. 


3.  This  is  what 

I     my 

4.  Do want  to  go  out  and  play? 

you     your 

5.  That  is  just  what want. 

J_    my 

6.  Is  it  cold  in bed? 

you     your 


If- 


Ask  children  to  make  up  sentences  that  include  the 
word  /.  Point  out  that  the  word  /  stands  for  the 
person  speaking  and  is  often  followed  by  an  action 
word.  Provide  these  examples.  I  work.  I  play.  I  run. 
I  jump.  Next  say  "You  work.  You  play.  You  run." 
Help  children  realize  that  you  stands  for  the  person 
being  spoken  to.  Then  explain  that  you  may  be 
followed  by  an  action  word. 

Next  call  on  individuals  to  use  my  and  your  in 
sentences.  Point  out  that  my  followed  by  a  naming 
word  tells  what  I  own  or  have  and  your  followed  by 
a  naming  word  tells  what  you  have  or  own. 


Pronouns  Do  not  expect  children  to  be  able  to 
reiterate  the  meaning  or  grammatical  use  of  I, 
my,  you,  or  your.  Native  speaking  children  will 
use  these  pronouns  correctly.  This  is  proof 
enough  of  understanding. 

Non-native  speakers  may  need  additional  prac- 
tice in  creating  sentences  that  include  these  pro- 
nouns. Performance  on  the  exercise  on  Work- 
sheet 25  can  help  you  decide  who  does  and  who 
does  not  need  extra  help. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first  sen- 
tence and  the  words  below  it  read  silently.  Ask 
which  of  the  two  words  below  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence belongs  in  the  space  where  the  dotted  line  is. 
Tell  children  to  mark  /.  Then  have  the  complete 
sentence  read  aloud.  Continue,  using  similar  direc- 
tions, with  the  other  sentences. 

Sentence  pattern— N-V  Say  "Dad  works."  Ask 
which  of  the  two  words,  Dad  or  works,  is  a  naming 
word.  Then  ask  which  is  a  word  that  tells  what  Dad 
does.  Explain  that  words  like  works  jare  called 
action  words.  Next  say,  "Dogs  bark."  Have  the 
naming  word  and  action  word  in  this  sentence 
identified.  Continue  with  these  sentences. 

1.  People  shout.  3.  Birds  fly. 

2.  Rocks  fall.  4.  The  elephant  swims. 

Finally  encourage  pupils  to  make  up  sentences  that 
begin  with  naming  words  followed  by  action  words. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


Words  to  Read 

38 

big         That  is  a  big  toy. 

eat          A  bird  will  not  eat  this. 

work      We  will  work  and  play. 

wants     gets 

toys     beds 

Pass  out  copies  of  Work  and  Play  and  then  tell 
children  to  turn  to  page  38.  Give  help  with  the 
numeral  if  necessary.  Read  the  title  on  the  page 
with  children  and  ask  what  they  expect  to  find  on 
this  page,  (new  words  in  the  next  selection)  Explain 
that  the  words  on  page  38  include  words  in  the  next 
selection  and  the  story  and  poem  that  follow  it. 

big  Have  the  first  word  under  the  title  scanned.  Tell 
'pupils  that  these  three  letters  stand  for  the  word 
big.  Have  the  example  sentence  beside  the  word 
read  aloud.  Afterwards  call  on  a  pupil  to  make  up  a 
sentence  that  includes  the  word  big. 

eat  Call  attention  to  the  word  below  the  word  big. 
Tell  pupils  that  this  is  the  word  eat.  Have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud.  Then  ask  if  the  word 
eat  is  a  naming  word  or  an  action  word.  Finally  tell 
children  that  they  will  meet  the  other  words  on 
page  38  before  they  finish  their  books. 
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READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Forecasting;  Conclusion;  Reading  aim  Have 
children  turn  to  page  39  and  call  on  someone  to 
read  the  title.  Explain  that  this  page  contains  ques- 
tions that  they  can  answer  easily.  Ask  what  word 
they  think  will  start  each  question.  Then  suggest 
they  read  (1)  to  find  out  if  they  were  correct  in 
foreseeing  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  each  ques- 
tion and  (2)  to  find  out  for  themselves  if  the  ques- 
tions are  easy  to  answer. 


What? 

What  is  cold? 
What  is  not  cold? 
What  job  can  you  do? 
What  job  can  your  Mom  do? 


39 


Page  39  Have  page  39  read  silently.  Then  follow 
these  procedures: 

1.  Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  first  question  aloud 
and  answer  it.  Encourage  other  responses.  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Creative  thinking 

2.  Have  the  second  question  read  orally  and  an- 
swered. Then  invite  comparisons  between  an- 
swers to  questions  1  and  2.  Sentence  meaning; 
Creative  thinking;  Comparison 

3.  Call  on  a  child  to  read  aloud  and  answer  the 
third  question.  Try  for  a  number  of  answers.  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Creative  thinking 

4.  Have  someone  read  aloud  the  last  question  and 
answer  it.  Call  for  other  responses.  Ask  children 
to  tell  which  job  both  they  and  their  mothers  can 
do  and  which  jobs  their  mothers  can  do  that  they 
cannot  do.  Sentence  meaning;  Previous  knowl- 
edge; Comparison 

5.  Ask  children  to  name  the  word  that  begins  all 
the  sentences  on  the  page.  Recall;  Detail 


m> 

What  is  big? 

40 

What  is  not  big? 

What  can  a  bird  do  that  you  can  not? 

What  can  you  do  that  a  bird  can  not? 

What  can  people  ride? 

What  can  go  up  a  tree? 

Page  40  Tell  pupils  to  turn  to  page  40.  Give  help 
with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Then  have  the  page 
read  silently.  Afterwards  follow  these  procedures: 

1.  Have  the  first  question  read  orally  and  answer- 
ed. Be  sure  to  get  a  number  of  answers.  Sentence 
meaning;  Creative  thinking 

2.  Call  on  children  to  read  aloud  and  answer  the 
second  question.  Again  work  to  get  a  number  of 
answers.  Then  encourage  comparison  between 
answers  to  questions  1  and  2.  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Comparison;  Relationship — size;  Creative 
thinking 

3.  Ask  someone  to  read  aloud  the  third  question. 
Discuss  possible  answers.  (A  bird  can  fly;  it  can 
eat  worms;  it  can  live  on  a  tree  branch;  and  so 
on.)  Sentence  meaning;  Creative  thinking;  Pre- 
vious knowledge 

4.  Have  the  fourth  question  read  orally  and  an- 
swered, (read,  talk,  make  things  with  one's 
hands,  and  so  on.)  Sentence  meaning;  Creative 
thinking 

5.  Ask  children  to  tell  which  they  would  rather 
be— a  person  or  a  bird— and  why.  Personal 
reactions 

6.  Call  on  a  pupil  to  read  aloud  and  answer  the 
fifth  question.  Work  for  a  number  of  answers, 
(cars,  trains,  trucks,  planes,  cabs,  boats,  sleighs, 
and  so  on)  Sentence  meaning;  Classifying 

7.  Have  the  last  question  read  aloud  and  answered, 
(fly,  cat,  bird,  person,  and  so  on)  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Previous  knowledge 


B\ 


What  toy  do  you  like? 

What  do  you  like  to  eat? 

What  do  you  like  to  do? 

What  is  a  bed  for? 

What  do  your  friends  like  to  do? 


41 


What  is  it  like  to  be  you? 


- 


< 


Page  41  Tell  children  to  turn  to  page  41  and  read  it 
silently.  Then  follow  these  procedures: 

1.  Have  each  of  the  first  three  questions  read  aloud 
and  answered.  Sentence  meaning;  Personal 
reactions 

2.  Call  on  someone  to  read  the  third  question 
aloud  and  answer  it.  (sleeping,  dreaming)  Sen- 
tence meaning 

3.  Have  the  final  two  questions  read  orally  and 
answered.  Sentence  meaning;  Personal  reactions 

4.  Ask  what  word  each  question  on  page  39,  40, 
and  41  begins  with.  If  children  forecasted 
"what,"  congratulate  them.  Detail 
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5.  Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  you  told  them 
that  they  could  answer  the  questions  in  "What?" 
easily.  Ask  pupils  if  they  thought  the  questions 
were  easy  and  why.  Personal  evaluation 

6.  If  time  permits  invite  pupils  to  ask  you  some 
what  questions.  ^ 

Wh-questlons— what;  Skimming  Recall  that  all 
the  questions  in  "What?"  began  with  the  word 
What.  Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Can  questions  beginning  with  the  word  what  be  , 
answered  with  "yes"  or  "no"?  (If  pupils  seem  un-  u 
sure  have  them  skim  the  questions  on  pages  39, 
40,  and  41.) 

2.  What  are  the  answers  to  questions  that  begin 
with  whatl  (that  or  a  word  or  words  for  a  person 
or  thing)  If  children  are  slow  to  answer  remind 
them  of  some  of  their  answers  to  the  questions 
on  pages  39,  40,  and  41. 

Wh-questlons  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lessons  in  this  program  on  wh-questions.  As 
other  wh-words — when,  where,  who,  why,  and 
how— are  introduced,  concepts  concerning  wh- 
questions  will  be  expanded. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning;  Sentence  meaning  Use  Work- 
sheets 26  and  27  for  exercises  on  word  and  sentence 
meaning.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your 
convenience.) 


the  space  shown  by  little  dots.  Have  big  underlined 
and  the  entire  sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  the  same 
procedure  with  the  other  items  on  the  page. 
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1.  We  like  the 
big    cold 

2.  Do  cats 

is    eat 


seesaw. 


birds? 


The  bird  is  in  my 
bed    job 


What 
it    is 


in  the  tree? 


5.  I  would  like  to  be 
you    your 

6.  This  is  the  job 

for    in 


friend. 


me. 


1.  What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Pp27 

I  want  my  friends. 

I  want  to  go  out  and  eat. 

2.  What  is  up  in  the  tree? 

A  bird  is  in  the  tree. 
A  cold  is  in  the  tree. 

3.  What  is  that? 

That  is  a  toy. 
That  is  fun. 

4.  What  is  fun  to  have? 

A  cold  is  fun  to  have. 
A  big  toy  is  fun  to  have. 

Give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  27.  Have  the  first 
question  and  the  two  answers  below  it  read  silently 
and  then  aloud.  Ask  pupils  to  decide  which  answer 
best  answers  the  question.  Have  the  second  answer 
marked.  Ask  pupils  to  complete  the  page  in  the 
same  way. 


Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  in  the  bibliography  and  read  it  aloud  to  the 
children. 


t' 


Pass  out  copies  of  Worksheet  26  and  have  the  first 
incomplete  sentence  and  the  words  below  it  read 
silently.  Ask  pupils  to  say  which  word  belongs  in 


Read-aloud  books 

Carle,  Eric.  All  about  Arthur  (An  Absolutely 
Absurd  Ape).  New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  1974. 
This  is  a  clever  alphabet  book  in  which  Arthur 
the  ape  tries  to  cure  his  loneliness  by  traveling 
from  city  to  city  and  meeting  other  animals. 

Showers,  Paul.  Find  Out  By  Touching.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1961.  This  book 
shows  how  you  can  learn  about  things  by  touch- 
ing and  how  you  can  learn  what  things  are  with 
your  fingers. 

Moffett,  M.  A  Flower  Pot  Is  Not  a  Hat.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1972.  This  is  a  humorous 
book  about  very  different  uses  for  things — a 
flower  pot  is  not  a  hat . . .  unless  I  put  it  on  my 
head. 
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LESSON  10 


Big  Bird 
Work  and  Play,  pages  42  through  47 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 
Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


SUMMARY 


Letter  card  d;  Worksheets  28  and  29 
Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (d)d,  (s)s,  (t)t,  (f)f 
Inflectional  ending  s;  Noun  plurals;  Verb  tense — 
present,  third-person  singular 
Characterization;  Conclusion;  Creative  thinking; 
Detail;  Forecasting;  Inference;  Main  idea;  Para- 
graph   meaning;    Personal   evaluation;    Personal 
reactions;   Pitch,    stress,    and  juncture;    Reading 
aim;  Recall;  Relationship — place;  Reviewing;  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Summarizing;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
gets;  wants;  work 


In  this  story  Big  Bird  is  in  her  fine  home  in  a  tree. 
She  thinks  that  Cold  Cat  wants  to  eat  her  and  then 
live  in  her  house.  And  she  is  right.  In  a  little  while 
Cold  Cat  arrives  on  the  scene  and  asks  Big  Bird  if 
he  can  come  up  to  visit  her.  Big  Bird  says  she  is 
busy  but  Cold  Cat  can  do  as  he  likes.  This  is  good 
news — so  thinks  Cold  Cat.  He  feels  he  will  surprise 
Big  Bird  while  she  is  working,  eat  her,  and  then 
have  a  nice  treehouse.  Up  the  tree  he  goes.  And  he 
climbs  in  Big  Bird's  nest  looking  for  her.  She  is  not 
there.  When  he  calls  out  to  her  she  points  out  that 
he  is  stuck  in  her  home — it  is  too  small  for  him  to 
get  out.  Thus  Big  Bird,  by  cleverly  abandoning  her 
home,  saves  her  own  life. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (d)d  Give  chil- 
dren the  letter  d  card  and  ask  them  to  name  the 
letter  on  the  card.  Explain  that  d  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  door  and  Dad.  Then  say  dip 
and  rip  and  ask  which  of  the  two  words  begins  with 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  door  and  the  letter  d. 
Continue  with  these  pairs.  .  LV 

1.  lime,  dime        4.  fin,  din  7.  wish,  dish 

2.  hay,  day  5.  sock,  dock       8.  deck,  neck 

3.  door,  more       6.  date,  late  9.  rust,  dust 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (s)s,  (t)f,  (1)f, 
(r)r  Review  the  idea  that  s  stands  for  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  soap;  t  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
teeth;  j "for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  finger;  and  r  for 
the  start  of  soap;  t  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
teeth; /for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  finger;  and  r  for 
the  start  of  ring.  Then  pose  these  riddles.  (Answers 
in  parentheses  are  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  I  am  something  a  cat  has.  My  name  begins  with 
the  letter  /  and  rhymes  with  sail.  What  am  I? 
(tail) 

2.  I  am  something  a  window  has.  My  name  begins 
with  the  letter  s  and  rhymes  with  will.  What  am 
I?  (sill) 

3.  I  have  a  nose  on  me.  My  name  begins  with  the 
letter/and  rhymes  with  lace.  What  am  I?  (face) 

4.  Cars  travel  on  me.  My  name  begins  with  the 
letter  r  and  rhymes  with  load.  What  am  I? 
(road) 

5.  You  can  walk  on  me.  My  name  begins  with  the; 
letter  r  and  rhymes  with  bug.  What  am  I?  (rug) 

6.  You  take  a  bath  in  me.  My  name  begins  with 
the  letter  /  and  rhymes  with  sub.  What  am  I? 
(tub) 

7.  You  can  hear  me.  My  name  begins  with  the 
letter  s  and  rhymes  with  round.  What  am  I? 
(sound) 

8.  You  can  cook  food  over  me.  My  name  begins 
with  the  letter/and  rhymes  with  hire.  What  am 
I?  (fire) 

9.  You  can  eat  me.  My  name  begins  with  the  letter 
/and  rhymes  with  big.  What  am  I?  (fig) 

10.  I  am  a  small  animal.  My  name  begins  with  the 
letter  r  and  rhymes  with  cat.  What  am  I?  (rat) 

11.  You  can  put  things  on  me.  My  name  begins 
with  the  letter  /  and  rhymes  with  able.  What  am 
I?  (table) 

12.  I  am  part  of  a  chair.  My  name  begins  with  the 
letter  5  and  rhymes  with  meat.  What  am  I? 
(seat) 

13.  Babies  play  with  me.  My  name  begins  with  the 
letter  r  and  rhymes  with  tattle.  What  am  I? 
(rattle) 

14.  I  am  part  of  your  hand.  My  name  begins  with 
the  letter/and  rhymes  with  linger.  What  am  I? 
(finger) 
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1 5.  You  use  me  to  wash  your  face.  My  name  begins 
with  the  letter  s  and  rhymes  with  hope.  What 
am  I?  (soap) 

16.  When  you  go  camping  you  will  sleep  in  me.  My 
name  begins  with  /  and  rhymes  with  sent.  What 
am  I?  (tent) 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Verb  tense— present  third-person  singular; 
Inflectional  ending  s  To  introduce  this  verb  tense 
use  Worksheet  28.  (Answers  are  underlined  here  for 
your  convenience.) 


1.  Tim 

get     gets 

2.  We 


the  toy  bird. 


Pp28 


to  go  out. 


want     wants 


3.  Pam 


the  seesaw. 


ride     rides 


4.  Dad 


Mom. 


help     helps 

5.  Tim  just 

want     wants 

6.  Mom  and  Dad 
play     plays 


to  eat. 


with  Tim. 


Before  passing  out  the  worksheet,  discuss  the 
inflectional  ending  s  added  to  verbs.  Begin  by  say- 
ing "I  smile.  You  smile.  We  smile.  Pam  smiles." 
Ask  children  if  they  heard  the  buzzing  sound  at  the 
end  of  smiles  when  you  said  Pam  smiles.  If  children 
seem  uncertain,  say  Pam  smiles,  again.  Next  ask  if 
smile  is  a  naming  word  or  an  action  word  in  the 
sentence  you  just  spoke.  When  everyone  agrees 
that  smile  was  an  action  word  in  the  sentence, 
explain  that  the  letter  s  is  added  to  action  words 
when  the  person  or  thing  doing  the  act  is  one 
person — not  I  or  you — acting  now  or  all  the  time. 
Make  this  clear  by  using  these  examples  orally: 

Tim  rides      but     Tim  and  Mom  ride. 

Pam  eats      but     I  eat. 

It  plays         but      you  play. 

Next  ask  children  the  following  questions. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience) 

1.  Which  is  right— "Pam  reads"  or  "Pam  read."? 

2.  Which  is  right— "Dad  hears"  or.  "Dad  hear."? 

3.  Which  is  right— "We  plays"  or  "We  play."? 

If  children  do  not  respond  quickly,  continue  with 
other  similar  examples. 


Verb  tense— present  third-person  singular 

Do  not  expect  pupils  to  grasp  the  concept  of 
present  tense  third-person  singular  in  this  lesson. 
The  concept  will  be  retaught  and  reviewed  at 
later  levels  in  this  program. 

Native  speakers  whose  variety  of  English 
includes  the  inflectional  ending  s  should  have  no 
trouble  applying  the  concept,  even  though  they 
cannot  state  it.  Non-native  speakers  and  native 
speakers  whose  spoken  English  does  not  include 
final  hissing  or  buzzing  sounds  may  have  trouble 
initially.  With  these  children  a  slow,  careful 
teaching  is  in  order. 

After  this  oral  exercise  pass  out  copies  of  the  work- 
sheet. Have  the  first  incomplete  sentence  read 
silently.  Then  call  on  a  child  to  read  the  two  words 
below  it  aloud.  If  the  child  does  not  vocalize  the 
hissing  sound  that  s  stands  for  at  the  end  of  gets, 
call  attention  to  the  final  s  on  the  word  and  say  the 
word  aloud.  Have  the  child  and  other  children  in  ,  ^ 
the  group  say  it  after  you.  Next  help  children  decide'  lo 
which  word — get  or  gets — belongs  in  the  sentence. 
If  pupils  are  unsure,  point  out  that  the  sentence  is 
about  a  single  person — one  girl,  Pam — and  so  the 
right  word  must  be  gets.  Then  have  gets  marked 
and  the  completed  sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  a 
similar  procedure  with  the  other  sentences  on  the 
page.  Take  all  the  time  you  need  to  cover  this 
exercise. 

READING  VOCABULARY 

work  Give  children  their  copies  of  Work  and  Play 
and  help  them  find  page  38.  Ask  pupils  to  skim  the 
page  and  find  the  word  at  the  left  under  the  word 
eat.  Explain  that  this  word  is  work.  Have  children 
scan  the  word  carefully.  Then  ask  someone  to  read 
aloud  the  example  sentence. 

wants  gets  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  two  words 
on  the  next  line.  Ask  what  letter  ends  each  word. 
Have  both  words  read  aloud.  Afterwards  say  "Tim 
gets  what  he  wants."  Ask  if  wants  and  gets  are  nam- 
ing words  or  action  words  in  the  sentence  you  have 
just  said.  Repeat  the  sentence  if  necessary.  Then 
have  wants  and  gets  used  in  oral  sentences. 

'  |  READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reviewing;  Forecasting;  Reading  aim  Before 
passing  out  the  texts  tell  children  that  they  are 
about  to  read  another  story  about  the  cat  and  the 
bird.  Ask  someone  to  tell  what  happened  in  the 
story.  "The  Bird  and  the  Cat."  Recall,  too,  your 
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question  asking  if  the  children  thought  the  cat 
would  make  another  try  to  get  the  bird.  Tell  chil- 
dren they  should  read  the  next  story  to  find  out  if 
the  cat  tried  again  or  decided  to  leave  the  bird 
alone. 


Big  Bird 

42 

Big  Bird 

My  home  is  in  this  tree. 
But  Cold  Cat  wants  it. 
That  cat  wants  to  eat  me. 
I  want  to  be  in  my  home. 
But  Cold  Cat  will  eat  me. 

Page  42  Give  children  copies  of  their  books  and 
have  them  turn  to  page  42.  Give  help  if  necessary. 
Have  page  42  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  After- 
wards ask  these  questions: 

1.  In  this  story  we  find  out  the  bird's  full  name  and 
the  cat's  full  name.  What  are  their  names?  (Big 
Bird  and  Cold  Cat)  Detail 

2.  Who  is  speaking  on  this  page?  (Big  Bird)  How 
do  you  know  this?  (Big  Bird's  name  is  at  the  left 
on  the  page.)  Word  meaning;  Conclusion 

3.  How  does  Big  Bird  feel  about  her  home?  (She 
wants  to  be  in  it.)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  What  does  she  think  Cold  Cat  wants?  (to  eat 
her)  Paragraph  meaning 

5.  Do  you  think  Big  Bird  may  be  willing  to  give  up 
her  home  to  keep  from  being  eaten?  Why  do  you 
think  as  you  do?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Inference;  Forecasting 


Cold  Cat   Big  Bird. 

Is  that  you  up  in  the  tree? 
Big  Bird     It  is  me. 

What  do  you  want? 
Cold  Cat   I  want  to  be  with  you. 

Up  in  your  home. 


43 


Page  43  Have  page  43  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  Who  speaks  first  on  this  page?  (Cold  Cat)  What 
does  Cold  Cat  ask  Big  Bird?  (if  she  was  up  in  the 
tree)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  does  Big  Bird  say?  (It  is  me.)  What  ques- 


tion does  she  ask?  (What  do  you  want?)  Sentence 
meaning 

3.  Does  Cold  Cat  really  answer  Big  Bird's  ques- 
tion? (no)  What  does  he  say  instead?  (that  he 
wants  to  be  with  her)  Conclusion;  Sentence 
meaning 

4.  Was  Big  Bird  right  when  she  said  that  Cold  Cat 
wanted  her  home?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Inference; 
Personal  evaluation 


Big  Bird 

I  have  work  to  do. 

It  will  not  be  fun  for  you. 

44 

Cold  Cat 

But  I  want  to  be  with  you. 
And  I  will. 

Big  Bird 

Do  what  you  like. 
I  have  a  job  to  do. 

Page  44  Have  this  page  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Afterwards  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Big  Bird  say  to  try  to  stop  Cold  Cat 
from  coming  up  to  her  home?  (that  she  has  work 
to  do  and  that  it  won't  be  fun  for  him)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  Does  Cold  Cat  agree  not  to  come  up?  (no)  How 
do  you  know  this?  (he  says  so.)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  does  Big  Bird  mean  when  she  says  "Do 
what  you  like"?  (You  are  going  to  come  up  and  I 
can't  stop  you.)  Inference 

4.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  (Accept 
answers  that  children  can  defend.)  Forecasting 


Cold  Cat     That  bird  wants  to  work. 
I  can  get  Big  Bird. 
I  can  eat  Big  Bird. 
I  will  have  a  tree  home. 
That  will  be  fun  for  me. 


45 


Page  45  Tell  children  to  turn  to  the  next  page  and 
read  it  silently  and  then  aloud.  After  oral  read- 
ing, ask  these  questions: 

1.  On  this  page  is  Cold  Cat  talking  to  Big  Bird  or <\q'3 
to  himself?  (himself)  How  do  you  know  jthis?" 
(He  wouldn't  say  what  he  did  say  to  Big  Bird.) 
Inference;  Paragraph  meaning 
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2.  What  is  Cold  Cat  planning  to  do?  (eat  Big  Bird) 
Main  idea;  Summarizing 

3.  Why  does  Cold  Cat  think  he  can  get  Big  Bird? 
(Be  sure  children  realize  that  Cold  Cat  thinks  he 
can  sneak  up  on  Big  Bird  while  she  is  working.) 
Inference;  Main  idea 

4.  Do  you  think  Cold  Cat  will  get  Big  Bird?  Why 
or  why  not?  How  can  you  find  out  for  sure?  (Ac- 
cept any  answers  pupils  can  defend. ^Personal 
evaluation;  Forecasting;  Conclusion 


Cold  Cat  gets  to  the  tree  home. 

46 

Cold  Cat  gets  in  it. 

But  Big  Bird  is  not  in  it. 

Cold  Cat     Big  Bird.  Big  Bird. 

This  is  Cold  Cat. 

In  your  home. 

Page  46  Ask  pupils  to  read  this  page  silently  and 
aloud.  Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  Is  anyone  talking  in  the  first  three  lines?  (no) 
How  do  you  know  no  one  is  talking?  (No  name 
is  out  to  the  left.)  Inference;  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Did  Cold  Cat  climb  up  the  tree?  (yes)  How  do 
you  know  he  did?  (He  says  he  is  in  her  home.) 
Inference;  Conclusion 

3.  Is  Big  Bird  in  her  home?  (no)  Where  do  you 
think  she  is?  (During  discussion,  help  children 
conclude  that  Big  Bird  is  nearby — either  flying 
around  or  on  a  tree  branch  that  Cold  Cat  cannot 
get  to.)  Relationship — place;  Inference 

4.  What  does  Cold  Cat  say  to  Big  Bird?  (that  he  is 
in  her  home)  What  do  you  think  Big  Bird  will 
say  back?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Sentence  meaning;  Forecasting 


1.  Where  did  you  say  Cold  Cat  was?  (in  Big  Bird's 
home)  Recall 

2.  What  does  Big  Bird  say  to  Cold  Cat?  (Can  you 
get  out?)  Summarizing 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Cold  Cat  cannot  get  out  of 
Big  Bird's  home?  (Be  sure  children  realize  that 
Big  Bird's  home  is  too  small  for  Cold  Cat  and 
that  while  he  probably  rammed  himself  into  the 
home,  he  is  now  stuck  in  it.)  Creative  thinking; 
Inference;  Conclusion 

4.  Big  Bird  gave  up  her  home  to  save  her  life.  Do 
you  think  this  was  the  smart  thing  to  do?  Why  or 
why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Personal  evaluation 

5.  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Big  Bird? 
Cold  Cat?  Who  did  you  like  best,  Cold  Cat  or  Big 
Bird?  Why?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Characterization;  Personal  reactions 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  If  you  are  Working  with 
one  child,  have  the  story  read  aloud  twice — let  the 
child  read  Big  Bird's  words  in  one  reading  and  Cold 
Cat's  in  another.  Have  the  child  read  the  narration 
on  page  46  during  both  readings.  If  you  are  working 
with  more  than  one  child,  assign  parts.  Hold  at  least 
two  readings.  During  oral  reading,  work  to  help 
children  read  as  though  they  were  speaking. 
Demonstrate  if  necessary. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals;  Inflectional  ending  s  An  exercise 
on  noun  plurals  and  inflectional  ending  s  is  on 
Worksheet  29.  The  exercise  should  be  used  now. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


Big  Bird     But  can  you  get  out? 
You  can  not. 
You  "have  my  home. 
But  you  can  not  eat  me. 
Have  fun. 


47 


Page  47  Have  children  turn  to  the  last  page  of  the 
story  and  read  it  silently  and  then  aloud.  After- 
wards ask  these  questions: 


L 


1.  Pam  and  Tim  have 

bed     beds 

2.  It  is  cold  in  that 

home     homes 

3.  Tim  wants  to  play  with  a 

toy     toys 

4.  We  have  two to  do. 

job    jobs 


Pp  29 


5.  My  3  . 
friend 


friends 


want  to  go  out. 


6.  The 

bird     birds 


go  up  the  tree  top. 
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Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  an  5  added  to  the 
end  of  a  naming  word  tells  someone  who  is  listening 
that  the  word  stands  for  more  than  one  person  or 
thing.  Give  as  examples  girls,  bricks,  homes,  and 
cars.  Ask  children  to  supply  other  examples.  Give 
help  if  necessary. 

Next  pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet  and  have  the 
first  sentence  and  the  two  words  below  the  sentence 
read  silently  and  aloud.  Ask  which  of  the  two  words 
completes  the  sentence.  Have  that  word  marked  and 
the  completed  sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  the  same 
procedure  with  the  other  items  on  the  page.     £D% 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  a  book 
from  the  bibliography  and  read  it  orally  for  the 
children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Barr,   Catherine.   All  About  Bird.   New  York: 


Henry  Z.  Walck,  1974.  In  this  book  a  youngster 
rescues  a  wounded  bird,  feeds  it,  plays  games 
with  it,  and  then  must  decide  what  to  do  when  its 
wing  has  healed. 

Clymer,  E.  L.  Leave  Horatio  Alone.  New  York: 
Atheneum  Publishers,  1974.  In  this  book,  Hora- 
tio the  cat  is  upset  at  being  left  alone  with  Mrs. 
Casey's  other  pets.  He  leaves  home,  only  to  get 
involved  with  something  more  upsetting — a 
baby. 

Talking  books 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  Fiji.  1940.  (RD  7035).  This 
is  a  lively  story  in  rhyme  describing  the  adven- 
tures of  Fifi,  a  poodle.  When  she  goes  cat  chas- 
ing she  finds  herself  stranded  in  an  African 
desert. 


LESSON  11 


Just  Like  You 
Work  and  Play,  page  48 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  cards:  d,  f  m;  Worksheets  30  and  31 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution  and  addition;  Sound  and 
symbol  associations  (d)d,  (f)f,  (m)m,  (k)c,  (b)b,  (s)s 
Inflectional  ending  s;  Noun  plurals;  Verb  tense — 
present  third-person  singular 
Comparison;  Conclusion;  Creative  thinking;  Per- 
sonal evaluation;  Reading  aim;  Sentence  meaning; 
Summarizing 
Following  directions 
beds;  toys 


SUMMARY 

The  final  selection  in  Work  and  Play  is  an  un- 
rhymed  verse  from  Pam  to  the  reader.  In  it,  Pam 
tells  what  she  and  Tim  do  "just  like  you". 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (d)d,  (f)f, 
(m)m,  (k)c,  (b)b,  (s)s;  Consonant  substitution 
and  addition  Give  children  the  following  letter 
cards:  d,  f  and  m.  Have  the  letters  identified. 
Remind  children  of  the  idea  that  d  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  door;  f  for  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  finger;  and  m  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
mouth.  Then  read  the  riddles. 


1.  I  am  Mouse  Miller.  What  letter  do  my  two 
names  begin  with?  Let  me  see  the  letter  card  with 
m  on  it. 

2.  I  am  Funny  Face.  What  letter  do  my  two  names 
begin  with?  Let  me  see  the  letter  card  with/on  it. 

3.  I  am  Dilly  Dally.  What  letter  do  my  two  names 
begin  with?  Let  me  see  the  letter  card  with  d  on 
it. 

Next  tell  children  to  listen  as  you  say  some  words. 
Say  dime  and  lime,  and  ask  which  begins  with  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  door  and  the  letter  d.  Continue 
_with  these  pairs: 
ijj.  day,  way  4.  dog,  log  7.  mate,  date 

2.  dig,  fig  5.  dear,  hear        8.  dolly,  folly 

3.  lock,  dock        6.  hid,  did  9.  haze,  daze 
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Next  remind  children  again  of  the  fact  that/stands 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  finger.  Then  read  the 
words  in  each  pair  below  and  ask  children  to  iden- 
tify the  word  in  each  pair  that  begins  with  / 

1.  right,  fight       4.  mix,  fix  7.  fold,  hold 

2.  find,  mind        5.  pull,  full  8.  dish,  fish 

3.  sell,  fell  6.  fog,  hog  9.  fig,  dig 

Afterwards,  read  the  following  pairs  and  ask  pupils 
to  identify  the  word  in  each  pair  that  begins  with 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  mouth  and  the  letter  m. 

1.  mile,  file  4.  fine,  mine        7.  mold,  gold 

2.  say,  may  5.  set,  met  8.  like,  mike 

3.  moon,  soon      6.  make,  cake      9.  fatter,  matter 

Next  use  Worksheet  30.  This  exercise  centers  on  ^ 
consonant  substitution  and  addition  and  the  sound 
and    symbol    associations    (s)s,    (b)b,    and    (k)c. 
(Answers  are  in  parentheses  for  your  convenience.) 


word  in  the  sentence  you  just  said,  (naming  word) 
Then  ask  if  toy  in  the  sentence  means  one  toy  or 
more  than  one  toy.  (one  toy)  Call  on  a  child  to 
explain  how  she  or  he  knew  that  toy  meant  only 
one  toy. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  this  sentence: 
Give  me  the  toys. 

Continue  with  these  sentence  pairs.  Discuss  the 
underlined  nouns. 


1.  I  like  the  big  chair. 
I  like  the  big  chairs. 


2 


1.  You  can  ride 
Get  in  this  s_ 


Pp30 


Get  the  toy 
For  the  b 


Get  up.  Get  up. 
And  get  your  c_ 


Do  not  play. 
Do  what  I  s_ 


It  is  fun. 

To  eat  this  b. 


..     (ide) 
(oy) 

(up) 

•     (ay) 
_.     (un) 


Pass  out  Worksheet  30.  Explain  that  this  page  has 
little  rhymes  on  it.  Point  out,  too,  that  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  last  word  in  each  rhyme  is  on  the  page. 
Then  have  the  first  rhyme  read  silently.  Ask  some- 
one to  tell  you  the  letter  that  the  last  word  begins 
with.  See  if  anyone  can  tell  you  what  word  it  should 
be.  If  no  one  can,  have  the  riddle  read  aloud.  Tell 
pupils  that  the  word  beginning  with  s  must  rhyme 
jj  with  the  word  that  ends  the  first  line.  Ask  what  this 
^  word  should  be.  (side)  Give  help  if  necessary  by 
providing  the  key  word  for  (s)  soap.  Follow  the 
same  procedure  with  the  other  couplets.  The  key 
word  for  (b)  is  boy;  the  key  word  for  (k)  is  key. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals;   Inflectional  ending  s  Say  the 

words  friends,  cars,  and  cakes  and  ask  children 
what  letter  each  word  ends  with.  Then  say: 
Give  me  the  toy. 

Ask  if  the  word  toy  is  a  naming  word  or  an  action 


Can  you  help  me  find  the  books? 
Can  you  help  me  find  the  book? 

3.  Did  you  hear  the  birds? 
Did  you  hear  the  bird? 

4.  Put  the  cup  over  here. 
Put  the  cups  over  here. 

5.  The  squirrel  can  climb  the  trees. 
The  squirrels  can  climb  the  tree. 

Verb  tense— present  third-person  singular; 
Inflectional  ending  s  Review  the  idea  that  action 
words  end  with  a  hissing  or  buzzing  sound  if  the 
action  is  taking  place  now  or  all  the  time  and  if  the 
action  word  goes  with  a  naming  word  that  means 
one  person — not  you  or  /.  Cite  as  an  oral  example: 
My  friend  wants  to  go.  Then  say  these  two 
sentences: 

Jack  seem  happy. 

Jack  seems  happy. 

Ask  which  sentence  is  correct.  If  necessary  say  the 
sentences  again.  Then  call  on  someone  to  explain 
why  there  is  a  buzzing  sound  at  the  end  of  seems,  in 
Jack  seems  happy.  (Jack  is  one  person,  not  you  or 
/•) 

Continue  with  these  pairs: 
1.1  like  toys. 
I  likes  toys. 

Ask  which  sentence  is  correct.  Then  see  if  anyone 
can  tell  you  why  there  is  not  a  hissing  sound  at  the 
end  of  like  in  the  sentence  /  like  toys.  (The  naming 
word  that  goes  with  like  is  /.) 

Go  on  to  this  pair: 
We  hear  music. 
We  hears  music. 

Call  on  someone  to  say  which  sentence  is  correct. 
Then  ask  why  there  is  no  buzzing  sound  at  the  end 
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of  hear  in  the  sentence  We  hear  music.  (The  name 
that  goes  with  hear  is  we,  and  we  stands  for  more 
than  one  person.) 

Continue  with  these  sentences: 

1.  Mary  look  like  her  mother. 
Mary  looks  like  her  mother. 

2.  You  run  fast. 
You  runs  fast. 

3.  Peggy  and  Phil  read  books. 
Peggy  and  Phil  reads  books. 

4.  Joan  take  a  nap  every  day. 
Joan  takes  a  nap  every  day. 


&(\±- 


She  write  on  a  braille  writer. 
She  writes  on  a  braille  writer 


Oral  reading  of  sentences  In  the  preceding 
exercise,  read  the  sentence  Joan  take  a  nap  every 
day  without  a  pause  between  Joan  and  take.  A 
pause  would  signify  Joan,  take  a  nap  every 
day — a  perfectly  correct  imperative  sentence. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Give  children  their  copies  of  Work  and  Play  and 
help  them  find  page  38.  Center  attention  on  the 
words  toys  and  beds  in  the  last  line.  After  children 
have  looked  at  the  words,  ask  what  letter  ends  each 
word.  Have  both  words  read  aloud  and  used  in  oral 
sentences. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION* 


Just  Like  You 

We  eat  and  we  ride. 

We  have  fun  with  friends. 

We  go  out  and  go  home. 

We  have  toys  and  beds. 

We  work  and  we  play  just  like  you. 


48 


Page  48  Have  children  turn  to  page  48.  Give  help 
with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Then  explain  that 
this  page  contains  a  poem  written  for  them  by  Pam. 
Have  the  page  read  silently  and  then  aloud  to  see 
what  Pam  has  to  say.  Afterwards  follow  these 
procedures: 


1 .  Ask  what  Pam  says  she  does.  Summarizing;  Sen- 
tence meaning 

2.  Invite  comments  on  Pam's  claim  that  the  things 
she  does  are  things  the  children  do,  too.  Com- 
parison; Conclusion 

3.  Encourage  children  to  think  of  other  things  that 
both  Pam  and  they  do.  Creative  thinking;  Per- 
sonal evaluation 

4.  Braille  the  actions  pupils  supply  and  help  chil- 
dren read  what  they  have  suggested. 

5.  Have  the  poem  read  orally  again  and  ask  chil- 
dren if  they  think  this  poem  makes  a  good  end- 
ing for  a  book.  Ask  pupils  why  they  think  as 
they  do.  Personal  evaluation;  Conclusion 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals;  Inflectional  ending  s  Use  Work- 
sheet 31  for  an  exercise  on  noun  plurals  and  the 
inflectional  ending  s.  (Answers  are  underlined  here 
for  your  convenience.) 


2d 


Pam  and  Tim  want  to  be 
friend     friends 

It  is  cold  in  my 

bed     beds 


Pp  31 


3.  I  have  3  _ 
job    jobs 


to  do. 


4.  I  want  to  go  to  my 

home     homes 

5.  Would  you  get  my  2 

toy     toys 

6.  Do  you  want  to  go  for  a 
ride     rides 


for  me? 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  children  read 
aloud  the  incomplete  sentences  and  the  words  below 
them.  Ask  someone  to  identify  the  word  that  belongs 
in  the  blank  in  the  sentence.  When  everyone  agrees 
that  the  word  friends  belongs  in  the  blank,  have  the 
word  marked.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the 
other  sentences. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  one  of  the 
books  in  the  bibliography  to  children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Aiken,  Conrad.  Tom,  Sue,  and  the  Clock.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  1966.  This  is  a 
story  poem  about  a  typical  day  for  Tom  and  Sue. 
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Langstaff,  John  and  Carol.  Shimmy,  Shimmy, 
Coke-ca-pop!  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  1973.  This  is  a  collection  of  city  children's 
street  games  and  rhymes.  Lots  of  fun  things  to 
do  are  included  in  the  book. 


O'Neill,  M.  L.  Hailstones  and  Halibut  Bones. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1961.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  about  a  color  that  can  be 
heard,  touched,  and  smelled  as  well  as  seen! 


LESSON  12 


Review 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 

Study  Skills: 


Worksheets  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Sound  and  symbol  associ- 
ations (r)r,  (w)w,  (t)t,  (g)g 

The  negative  transformation;  The  question  transfor- 
mation 

Comparison;  Conclusion;  Detail;  Inference;  Main 
idea;  Personal  reactions;  Recall;  Relationship — 
time;  Reviewing;  Summarizing 
Following  directions 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (r)r,  (w)w,  (t)f, 
(g)g;  Consonant  substitution  For  an  activity  on 
consonant  substitution  and  initial  consonants  (r)r, 
(w)w,  (t)t,  and  (g)g,  use  Worksheet  32. 


1.1.  We  have  fun 

We  play  and  run. 

Pp32 

2.  That  big  cat 

Wants  to  eat  a  rat. 

3.  Go  out  and  get 
Cold  and  wet. 

< 

4.  I  have  a  big 
Big  wig. 

5.  Is  the  cat  cold? 
I  want  to  be  told. 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Have  the  first  two 
lines  read  aloud.  If  a  child  has  trouble  reading  run, 
call  attention  to  fun,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
words  end  alike.  Explain  that  the  two  words  also 
rhyme.  Then  ask  a  pupil  to  identify  the  first  letter  in 
the  word  that  rhymes  with/w«  and  remind  the  child 
of  the  fact  that  r  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
ring.  When  run  has  been  decoded,  have  the  entire 
rhyme  read  aloud  again.  Continue  in  the  same  way 
with  the  other  couplets.  The  key  word  for  (w)  is 
window  and  the  key  word  for  (t)  is  teeth. 


Then  remind  pupils  of  the  fact  that  gmay  stand  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  girl.  Say  gift  and  ////.  Ask 
which  of  these  two  words  starts  with  the  sound  at 
the  beginning  of  girl  and  the  letter  g.  Continue  with 
these  word  pairs. 


1. 

mate,  gate 

4. 

lap,  gap 

7. 

save,  gave 

2. 

coal,  goal 

5. 

boat,  goat 

8. 

hood,  good 

3. 

give,  live 

6. 

gold,  cold 

9. 

game,  name 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES* 

The   negative  transformation;  The  question 
transformation;  Capitalization;  Punctuation 
marks  Braille  the  following  sentence  and  let  pupils 
read  it  silently. 
Tim  is  in  bed. 

Have  the  sentence  read  aloud.  Ask  children  how 
they  can  change  the  sentence  so  that  it  means  just 
the  opposite.  When  someone  suggests  adding  the 
word  not  to  the  sentence,  braille  the  sentence  Tim  is 
not  in  bed.  Have  the  sentence  read  aloud.  Continue 
with  these  sentences: 

1.  My  work  is  fun  to  do. 

2.  This  is  your  toy. 

3.  I  can  work  with  you. 
rvj,\4.  The  bird  can  go  up. 

5.  It  is  cold  in  my  home. 

Next  braille  each  sentence  again,  one  at  a  time. 
After  you  have  brailled  the  first  sentence,  ask  a 
child  how  to  change  the  sentence  to  a  question. 
Give  help  with  the  inversion  of  Tim  and  is.  Braille 
the  question — Is  Tim  in  bed?  Have  the  question 
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read  aloud.  As  you  work  with  children  on  the  other 
sentences,  stress  the  use  of  the  capital  braille  unit 
and  the  punctuation  braille  units. 

READING  VOCABULARY 

Vocabulary  review  Use  the  sentences  on  Work- 
sheet 33.  These  sentences  contain  all  of  the  vocabu- 
lary words  taught  in  the  first  preprimer. 


$AL 


A  tree  top  is  for  birds. 
Is  it  cold  in  your  bed? 
What  do  birds  eat? 
I  have  a  big  job  to  do. 
Dad  and  Mom  work. 
This  is  your  toy. 
The  cat  is  in  my  home. 
I  want  to  ride  the  seesaw. 
It  is  fun  to  go  out  and  play. 
Would  you  help  me? 
My  friends  like  my  big  toy. 
Can  you  go  up  a  tree? 


Pp  33 


Have  each  child  read  the  sentences  aloud. 

Next  use  Worksheet  34,  which  contains  a  vocabu- 
lary test  (Answers  are  marked  for  your  conven- 
ience.) 


Pp  34 

what 

work 

will 

cold 

get 

cat 

in 

fun 

it 

with 

what 

would 

eat 

it 

this 

be 

but 

bed 

that 

toy 

to 

but 

be 

big 

for 

your 

fun 

but 

bird 

be 

tree 

to 

top 

up 

out 

in 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  test.  Tell  children  to  look  at 
the  first  line  and  scan  the  words.  Then  say  "work.  I 
have  work  to  do.  Mark  the  word  work."  Give  chil- 
dren plenty  of  time.  Be  sure  everyone  has  marked 
the  word  work.  Then  give  the  following  directions. 
Do  not  give  help  with  answers. 

Line  2:  Look  at  the  next  line  and  read  the  words. 
Listen.  Cold,  It  is  not  cold  today.  Put  a  line  under 
the  word  cold. 

Line  3:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen.  It. 
Come  and  get  it  now.  Mark  the  word  it. 

Line  4:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen. 
What.  This  is  what  I  want.  Mark  the  word  what. 

Line  5:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen.  Eat. 
We  can  eat  cake.  Mark  the  word  eat. 

Line  6:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen. 
Bed.  My  bed  is  in  my  room.  Mark  the  word  bed. 

Line  7:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen. 
Toy.  Tim  has  a  new  toy  truck.  Mark  the  word  toy. 

Line  8:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen.  Big. 
That  is  a  big  bird.  Mark  the  word  big. 

Line  9:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen. 
For.  This  toy  is  for  Tim.  Mark  the  word  for. 

Line  10:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen. 
Bird.  I  keep  my  bird  in  a  cage.  Mark  the  word  bird. 

Line  11:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen. 
Top.  My  socks  are  on  top  of  my  bed.  Mark  the 
word  top. 

Line  12:  Read  the  words  in  the  next  line.  Listen.  In. 
The  book  is  in  the  drawer.  Mark  the  word  in. 


Test  procedures  As  you  give  this  test  do  not 
provide  help  with  answers.  You  may,  however, 
help  pupils  keep  on  the  correct  line  if  necessary. 

Children  should  mark  at  least  10  items  correctly 
for  mastery.  If  children  do  not  achieve  mastery, 
have  Worksheet  33  reread  several  times  and  give 
children  an  opportunity  to  reread  orally  the  last 
part  of  the  preprimer.  Then  retest,  using  the 
same  test — Worksheet  34. 
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REVIEWING  THE  BOOK 

Reviewing   Let   children  spend   a  few   minutes 
browsing  through  Work  and  Play.  Invite  comments 
on  the  selections.  Afterwards,  ask  these  questions: 
1.  What  are  the  names  of  the  children  in  this  book? 
(Pam  and  Tim)  Who  is  older,  Pam  or  Tim? 
(Pam)  Who  had  a  cold?  (Tim)  Who  helped  Tim 
ride  the  seesaw?  (Pam)  Recall,  Relationship — 
time 
5-  What  is  the  story  called  "A  Job  to  Do"  about?  (a 
family  working  together)  Main  idea;  Summariz- 
ing 

3.  How  many  stories  were  about  a  cat  and  a  bird? 
(2)  Summarizing 

4.  Which  story  did  you  like  best?  Why?  (Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal  reactions 

Detail;  Inference;  Comparison;  Main  idea; 
Conclusion  Use  Worksheets  35  and  36  to  check 
pupils'  comprehension  skills.  Before  having  chil- 
dren do  the  exercise,  let  pupils  examine  a  wind-up 
toy — animal,  car,  etc. — and  note  how  it  works. 


Pupils  should  note  the  four  numbered  lines  on  the 
page.  (Answers  are  marked  for  your  convenience.) 


Pp35 


Tim     What  is  that? 

Pam     It  is  a  toy  bird. 

Tim      Can  it  do  what  a  bird  can  do? 

Pam     It  can  not. 

It  is  just  a  toy. 
It  is  just  for  fun. 


Pass  out  Worksheet  35.  Have  it  read  silently  and 
aloud.  Then  give  children  copies  of  Worksheet  36. 


Pp  36 

1. 

a  bird 

a  toy 

a  cat 

2. 

It  is  not  fun. 
It  is  a  cat. 
It  is  a  toy. 

3. 

You  can  not. 

You  can. 

You  can  and  will. 

4. 

Fun  for  Tim 
Just  a  Bird 
Just  a  Toy 

Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  did  Pam  have? 

Have  the  possible  answers  reread.  Ask  which  set  of 
words  best  answers  the  question.  When  all  agree 
that  the  second  set  answers  the  question,  have  those 
words  marked.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  Why  can't  Pam's  bird  do  what  a  real  bird  can 
do? 

3.  Pam's  toy  is  a  wind-up  toy.  Can  you  wind  up  a 
real  bird? 

4.  What  would  make  a  good  name  for  this  story? 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Oral    reading    by   the   teacher   Reread   aloud 
children's  favorite  book  or  story. 


^ 


^ 
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LESSON  13 


What  Pam  Can  Do 
Little  and  Big,  pages  4  through  6 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 
Syntactical  Skills: 


Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Worksheets  37,  38,  and  39 
Tactual  scrutiny  of  word  forms 
Sound  and  symbol  associations  (t)t,  (r)r,  (f)f 
Capitalization;  Inflectional  ending  s;  The  negative 
transformation;  Verb — third  person  singular  pres- 
ent tense 

Conclusion;  Empathy;  Inference;  Main  ideas; 
Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evaluation;  Personal 
reactions;  Reading  aim;  Sentence  meaning;  Word 
meaning 

Following  directions 
about;    little;    read 


SUMMARY 

The  first  selection  in  Little  and  Big  is  a  participa- 
tory selection  that  begins  with  a  description  of  what 
Pam  can  read  and  then  asks  children  about  their 
reading  choices. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (t)f,  (r)r,  (i)f 

Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  /  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  teeth.  Then  say  hop  and  top. 
Ask  which  of  these  words  begins  with  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  teeth  and  the  letter  /. 

Continue  with  these  words: 

1.  tag,  rag  4.  tile,  mile  7.  take,  bake 

2.  fin,  tin  5.  tug,  rug  8.  cold,  told 

3.  cook,  took       6.  lime,  time  9.  tap,  rap 

Next  ask  children  to  name  the  letter  that  stands  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  ring.  Then  say  rob  and  cob. 
Ask  which  one  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
ring  and  the  letter  r.  Continue  with  these  word 


1. 

urs: 
ray,  say 

4. 

fan,  ran 

7. 

rub,  tub 

2. 

hide,  ride 

5. 

rip,  tip 

8. 

hose,  rose 

3. 

red,  bed 

6. 

road, load 

9. 

ring,  sing, 

Finally  say  finger  and  call  on  someone  to  say  the 
letter  that  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word.  When /has  been  named,  say  mix  and  fix 
and  ask  which  of  these  words  begins  with  the  sound 
at  the  start  of  finger  and  the  letter/.  Go  on  with 
these  pairs: 

1.  far,  bar  4.  fish,  dish  7.  mind,  find 

2.  meet,  feet         5.  mile,  file  8.  well,  fell 

3.  fill,  bill  6.  fire,  hire  9.  fine,  line 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Verb— third-person  singular  present  tense; 
Inflectional  ending  s  Use  the  exercise  on  Work- 
sheet 37  for  an  exercise  on  verb  tense  and  inflec- 
tional ending  s.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your 
convenience.) 


Pp  37 


1.  Tim. 


.with  Pam. 


work     works 


2.  I. 


.with  my  Dad. 


play     plays 

3.  The  cat 

eat     eats 

4.  Pam 

help 

5.  We. 


.the  bird. 


helps 


.me  work. 


.to  go  out. 


want     wants 

6.  Pam  and  Tim. 
ride     rides 


.the  seesaw. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  Worksheet.  Have  the  first 
incomplete  sentence  and  the  words  below  it  read 
silently  and  aloud.  Ask  which  word  below  the  sen- 
tence finishes  the  sentence.  When  everyone  agrees 
that  works  belongs  in  the  sentence,  ask  why  works 
belongs  in  the  space.  (Tim  is  one  person,  not  vow  or 
/  doing  something  now  or  all  the  time.) 

If  you  are  working  with  children  who  are  mature, 
have  them  finish  the  page  independently.  If  your 
children  are  less  mature,  follow  the  procedures  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraph  with  the  other 
items  in  the  exercise. 
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The  negative  transformation*  Braille  this  sen- 
tence for  children: 
I  will  eat  that. 

Have  the  sentence  read  aloud.  Then  ask  pupils  how 
they  can  change  the  sentence  so  that  it  means  just 
the  opposite.  (I  will  not  eat  that.)  Give  help  if  neces- 
sary. Afterwards  braille  the  new  sentence  and  have 
it  read  aloud.  Continue  with  these  sentences: 

I  can  go  out. 

We  can  play  with  you. 

You  can  get  the  cat. 

That  is  my  cat. 

I  will  work  for  you. 

It  is  fun  to  play  with  you. 


INTRODUCING  THE  BOOK 

Title  page;  Skimming  Pass  out  copies  of  Little 
and  Big  and  read  the  title  on  the  cover  as  children 
follow  along.  Next  ask  pupils  to  locate  page  1  in 
Little  and  Big.  Ask  if  anyone  can  tell  you  what  this 
page  contains.  If  necessary  review  the  idea  of  a  Title 
page.  Explain  that  it  gives  the  name  of  the  book. 
Have  pupils  locate  andi^eaa  the  title.  Then  have 
pupils  turn  to  page  3.  Read  the  title — "Words  to 
Read" — with  pupils  and' ask  children  what  will  be 
on  this  page,  (new  words)  Point  out  the  capital 
braille  unit  before  Words  and  Read  and  ask  why 
each  of  these  words  begins  with  a  capital.  ("Words 
to  Read"  is  the  name  of  the  page.)  Tell  pupils  to 
keep  their  books  open. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


Words  to  Read 

read      Pam  can  read  this. 

little      Tim  is  little  and  Pam  is  big. 

about    Pam  will  read  about  it. 

car        What  a  big  car  you  have. 

take      Will  you  take  me  home? 


Ask  pupils  to  locate  the  first  word  below  "Words  to 
Read." 

read  Identify  the  word  as  read  (ted).  Next  have  the 
sentence  beside  it  read  aloud.  Then  say,  suppose  the 
sentence  said,  "Pam  reads  this."  Ask  what  letter 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  word  read  to  make 


reads. 


" 


xq 


little  Have  the  word  below  read  located.  Identify 
the  word  as  little  and  have  the  example  sentence 
read  orally.  Relate  this  word  little  to  the  word  Little 
in  the  title.  Ask  how  they  are  alike  and  different. 
(They  are  alike  except  for  one  thing;  the  word  Little 
in  the  title  begins  with  a  capital  braille  unit.) 

about  Help  pupils  locate  the  word  below  little. 
Explain  that  it  is  the  word  about.  Have  children  say 
about  as  they  scan  the  word.  Then  have  the  exam- 
ple sentence  read  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  individuals 
to  use  about  in  oral  sentences. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Skimming;  Reading  aim  Ask  pupils  to  turn  to 
page  4.  Call  on  someone  to  read  the  name  of  the 
story.  Then  suggest  that  children  read  the  selection 
to  find  out  what  Pam  can  do. 


What  Pam  Can  Do 

4 

Pam  is  big. 

Pam  can  read. 

Pam  can  read  Go  and  Do. 

Pam  can  read  Work  and  Play. 

Pam  can  read  Little  and  Big. 

Page  4  Have  page  4  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Next  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  can  Pam  do?  (read)  Main  idea;  Paragraph 
meaning 

2.  Why  do  Go  and  Do  begin  with  capital  letters? 
(They  are  the  important  words  in  the  name  of  a 
book.)  Inference;  Capitalization 

3.  What  are  the  names  of  other  books  that  Pam  can 
read?  (Work  and  Play  and  Little  and  Big)  Sen- 
tence meaning 

4.  Have  you  read  Go  and  Do  and  Work  and  Play") 
Which  one  did  you  like  best?  Why?  (Accept 
answers  that  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
reactions 
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Tim  is  not  big. 
Tim  is  little. 
Tim  can  not  read. 
Pam  reads  to  Tim. 
This  is  fun  for  Tim. 
And  it  is  fun  for  Pam. 


Oral  Reading— The  Whole  Story  This  section  is 
omitted  from  lessons  that  are  participatory. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  and  sentence  meaning;  Tactual  scrutiny 
of  word  forms  Use  Worksheet  38  which  contains 
an  exercise  on  word  and  sentence  meaning. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


Page  5  Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  5  and  read  it 
silently.  Have  the  page  read  aloud.  Then  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Why  can't  Tim  read?  (He  is  too  little.)  Inference; 
Main  idea 

2.  Who  reads  to  Tim?  (Pam)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Why  would  Tim  like  being  read  to?  (Accept  all 
reasonable  answers.)  Personal  evaluation;  Con- 
clusion 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  Pam  likes  to  read  to  Tim? 
(In  discussion,  pupils  should  bring  out  reasons 
such  as  reading  to  Tim  makes  Pam  feel  grown  up 
and  Pam  likes  to  do  things  to  make  Tim  happy.) 
Personal  evaluation;  Empathy 


1.  Pam Go  and  Do.  Pp  38 

rides     reads 


2.  The  cat  and  the  bird, 
will     with 


.not  be  friends. 


3.  This  is. 


have    just 


4.  I  want  to  get  my 
little     like 


what  I  want. 
toy. 


5. 


.you  read  this  to  me? 


Would     Friend 

6.  Pam_ Tim  like  the  little  toy. 

you     and 


Pam  reads  and  reads  and  reads. 

6 

Pam  reads  about  cats. 

Pam  reads  about  birds. 

Pam  reads  about  people. 

What  do  you  like  to  read  about? 

What  would  you  read  to  Tim? 

Page  6  Have  page  6  located.  Then  have  the  page 
read  silently  and  orally.  Afterwards  pose  these 
questions: 

1.  What  does  Pam  read  about?  (cats,  birds,  and 
people)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Does  Pam  read  a  lot  of  the  time  or  just  a  little  bit 
of  the  time?  (a  lot)  How  do  you  know  she  reads  a 
lot  of  the  time?  (because  she  reads  and  reads  and 
reads)  Inference;  Sentence  meaning 

3.  This  page  ends  with  two  questions.  Who  can  find 
and  read  aloud  the  first  of  these  questions?  Who 
wants  to  answer  this  question?  (Allow  time  for 
discussion)  Personal  reactions 

4.  Who  can  read  aloud  the  last  question  on  the 
page?  Who  will  answer  this  question?  (Allow 
time  for  pupils  to  discuss  what  they  would  read 
to  Tim.)  Personal  evaluation;  Conclusion;  Crea- 
tive thinking 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  Worksheet.  Have  the  first 
incomplete  sentence  and  the  words  below  it  read 
silently  and  orally.  Ask  which  word  below  the 
sentence  finishes  the  sentence.  Have  that  word 
marked  and  the  entire  sentence  read  aloud.  Follow 
the  same  procedure  with  the  other  items  on  the 
page. 

Tactual  scrutiny  The  preceding  exercise  checks 
pupils'  abilities  to  discriminate  between  so-called 
"confusers."  Should  a  child  have  difficulty,  provide 
additional  exercises  with  problem  words.  Here  are 
some  you  might  use.  They  are  on  Worksheet  39. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


^Hts 


1.  Pam  and  Tim- 
friend     would 


.like  to  eat. 


Pp  39 


2.  Can  you  go  out. 
will     with 


.me? 


3.  I. 


.a  toy  bird. 


just     have 

4.  Cats  do  not. 
like     little 

5.  What  do 

and     you 

6.  Tim 


.to  work. 


.want  to  do? 


.the  seesaw. 


reads     rides 
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Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  one  of 
the  books  in  the  bibliography  that  follows. 

Read-aloud  books 


Lionni,  Leo.  The  Alphabet  Tree.  New  York: 
Pantheon  Books,  Random  House,  1965.  This 
book  contains  an  alphabet  tree  that  first  presents 
letters;  then,  words;  and  finally  sentences. 


Gilbreath,  A.  T.  Riddles  and  Jokes.  Chicago:     Talking  book 
Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1967.  This  book  contains 
jokes  and  riddles  for  young  children.  For  exam- 
ple: Which  dog  always  knows  what  time  it  is? 
(watch  dog)  Why  did  the  little  pig  eat  so  much? 


(he  was  making  a  hog  of  himself) 


m 


Gag,  Wanda.  The  ABC  Bunny.  New  York: 
Coward,  McCann  &  Geoghegan,  1933.  (TB  4814) 
This  alphabet  book  uses  humorous  verse  to  tell 
the  story  of  an  adventurous  bunny. 


LESSON  14 


The  Little  Toy  Car 
Little  and  Big,  pages  7  and  8 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 


Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

SUMMARY 


Worksheets  40,  41  and  42 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Rhyming  words;  Sound 
and  symbol  association  (d)d,  (s)s,  (g)g;  Sound  dis- 
crimination (n)     £J-f5~ 

Adverbs  and  [adverbial  phrases;  Punctuation — 
exclamation  mark,  period,  question  mark;  The 
question  transformation 

Conclusion;  Empathy;  Forecasting;  Inference; 
Main  ideas;  Personal  evaluation;  Personal  reac- 
tions; Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture;  Reading  aim; 
Relationship — place;  Sentence  meaning 
Following  directions 
car;  take 


In  this  brief  story  a  little  toy  car  pleads  with  its 
owner  to  take  it  for  a  ride  in  the  big  car. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (n)  Say  the  words  nose  and 
name.  Ask  children  to  listen  to  the  beginning  sound 
in  these  words  as  you  say  them  again.  Repeat  nose 
and  name.  Then  say  nail  and  pail.  Ask  someone  to 
tell  you  which  one  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start 
of  nose. 


£* 


Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

>,J.  light,  night       4.  net,  let  7.  rice,  nice 

2.  vote,  note         5.  look,  nook  8.  for,  nor 

3.  nine,  fine  6.  so,  no  9.  not,  got 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (d)d,  (s)s, 
(g)g;  Rhyming  words  Remind  children  of  the  idea 
that  d  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  door;  s  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  soap;  and  g  for  the  sound 
at  the  beginning  of  girl. 


x*1 


Then  pose  these  riddles.  (Answers  in  parentheses 
are  for  your  convenience.) 

1.  I  am  a  home  for  boats.  My  name  begins  with  d 
and  rhymes  with  rock.  What  am  I?  (dock) 

2.  I  am  a  friend  of  yours.  My  name  begins  with  g 
and  rhymes  with  curl.  What  am  I?  (girl) 

3.  You  can  find  me  on  a  beach.  My  name  begins 
with  s  and  rhymes  with  hand.  What  am  I? 
(sand) 

4.  I  am  something  you  get  for  your  birthday.  My 
name  begins  with  g  and  rhymes  with  ////.  What 
am  I?  (gift) 

5.  You  plant  me  in  dirt.  My  name  begins  with  5 
and  rhymes  with  read  (red).  What  am  I?  (seed) 

6.  You  can  get  me  for  two  nickels.  My  name  be- 
'"""  gins  with  d  and  rhymes  with  lime.  What  am  I? 

(dime) 

7.  You  have  to  wipe  me  off  tables.  My  name  be- 
gins with  d  and  rhymes  with  rust.  What  am  I? 
(dust) 

8.  Some  people  make  me  from  tomatoes.  My 
name  begins  with  s  and  rhymes  with  hoop. 
What  am  I?  (soup) 

9.  I  am  a  bird.  My  name  begins  with  g  and  rhymes 
with  moose.  What  am  I?  (goose) 
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10.  You  wash  with  me.  My  name  begins  with  s  and 
rhymes  with  rope.  What  am  I?  (soap) 

11.  You  can  knock  on  me.  My  name  begins  with  d 
and  rhymes  with  more.  What  am  I?  (door) 

12.  I  am  part  of  a  week.  My  name  begins  with  d 
and  rhymes  with  way.  What  am  I?  (day) 

13.  You  can  play  me.  My  name  begins  with  g  and 
rhymes  with  name.  What  am  I?  (game) 

14.  You  wear  two  of  me.  My  name  begins  with  s 
and  rhymes  with  lock.  What  am  I?  (sock) 

15.  Some  people  chew  me.  My  name  begins  with  g 
and  rhymes  with  some.  What  am  I?  (gum) 

^SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  The  following 
exercise  deals  with  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases. 
It  can  be  found  on  Worksheet  40.  (Answers  are 
underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  I  want  to  go 

for  a  ride     and  play 

2.  Birds  have  homes 

and  jobs     in  trees 


3.  Tim  wants  to  go. 
out     help 

4.  We  can  go 


Pp  40 


and  eat     to  your  home 

5.  Go 

in     go 

6.  I  have  to  go 

to  bed     and  work 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Explain  that  some- 
times a  word  or  two  or  three  words  in  a  sentence 
tell  where.  Give  as  an  oral  example  "John  is  going  , 
to  school."  Point  out  that  the  wordsfto  school  tell^-f * 
where  John  is  going.  As  another  example  say,  "I 
want  you  to  come  here."  Ask  which  word  in  the 
sentence  tells  where  you  want  the  person  to  come, 
(here)  Give  help  if  necessary. 

Next  have  the  first  incomplete  sentence  and  the  two 
phrases  below  it  read  silently  and  aloud.  Ask  which 
group  of  words  for  a  ride  or  and  play  tell  where  "I 
want  to  go?"  Give  help  if  necessary.  Then  have/or  a 
ride  marked  and  the  entire  sentence  read  aloud. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  items  on 
the  page. 


Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  The  purpose 


of  this  exercise  is  to  build  active  awareness  of 
phrases  that  tell  "where."  Such  awareness  is  an 
aid  to  comprehension  in  that,  with  practice,  this 
kind  of  active  awareness  allows  children  to  pre- 
dict coming  meaning  and  syntax. 

Exercises  on  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  that 
tell  "when"  and  "how"  as  well  as  "where,"  will  be 
provided  later  in  the  program. 

The  question  transformation  Say  "Tim  can  go." 

Ask  someone  to  change  the  sentence  you  have  said 

„to  ajguestion.  Continue  with  these  source  sentences: 

1.  Mary  is  playing  the  piano. 

2.  Jack  will  be  here. 

3.  Sue  doesn't  like  green  beans. 

4.  Ben  is  waiting  for  Linda. 

5.  Frank  was  happy. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Pass  out  copies  of  Little  and  Big  and  tell  children  to 
turn  to  page  3.  Read  the  title  with  children.  Then 
ask  what  is  on  this  page. 

car  Help  children  locate  the  word  below  about. 
Tell  children  that  this  is  the  word  car.  Then  have 
the  example  sentence  read  aloud.  Ask  children  to 
suppose  the  sentence  said,  "I  like  the  little  cars." 
Ask  what  letter  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  word 
car  to  make  cars!  Ask  what  the  s  on  cars  means, 
(more  than  one  car) 

take  Center  attention  on  the  word  below  the  word 
car.  As  children  scan  the  word,  identify  it  as  the 
word  take.  Have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

Exclamation  mark*  Braille  the  sentence  What  a 
big  car!  Have  the  sentence  read  orally.  Explain  that 
the  braille  unit  that  ends  the  sentence  is  a  mark  like" 
the  period  and  question  mark.  Identify  it  as  an 
exclamation  mark  and  have  children  say  the  term 
aloud.  Point  out  that  an  exclamation  mark  is  used 
at  the  end  of  sentences  to  show  surprise  or  impor- 
tance or  at  the  end  of  sentences  like  What  a  big  car! 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aim  Tell  children  that  the  next  selection 
will  be  about  a  toy  that  can  talk.  Ask  for  reasons 
for  reading  such  a  story,  (for  fun,  to  find  out  what 
the  toy  says,  and  so  on).  When  a  reading  aim  has 
been  established,  have  children  turn  to  page  7.  Give 
help  with  the  numeral  if  necessary. 
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The  Little  Toy  Car 

I  do  not  like  to  be  home. 

I  want  to  go  out. 

I  want  to  be  with  the  big  cars. 

I  want  to  have  fun. 

I  want  to  be  like  the  big  cars. 


2 


Page  7  Have  page  7  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
^Afterwards  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  is  talking  on  this  page?  (the  little  car) 
Inference 

Where  is  the  little  car?  (at  home)  Where  does  it 
want  to  be?  (out)  Sentence  meaning;  Relation- 
ship— place 

3.  Why  does  the  little  toy  car  want  to  go  out?  (to  be 
with  the  big  cars)  Sentence  meaning;  Main  idea 

4.  Do  you  think  the  little  toy  car  can  ever  be  like  a 
big  car?  Why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation 


Will  you  take  me  out? 
Will  you  take  me  for  a  ride? 
You  can  take  me  out  with  you. 
And  I  can  go  home  with  you. 
We  can  ride  in  the  big  car. 
What  fun  we  will  have! 


•jo. 


Page  8  Tell  children  to  turn  the  page  and  read  page 
8  silently.  Then  have  it  read  aloud.  After  oral  read- 
ing, ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  do  you  think  the  little  car  is  talking  to? 
(Answers  will  vary — a  friend  or  the  child  who 
owns  the  car)  Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation 

2.  Where  does  the  little  car  want  to  be  taken?  (for  a 
ride)  Sentence  meaning;  Relationship — place 

3.  Where  does  the  little  car  want  to  ride?  (in  the  big 
car)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  If  you  owned  the  little  car,  would  you  take  it  for 
a  ride?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  all  reasonable 
answers.)  Personal  reactions 

5.  Do  you  think  the  owner  of  the  toy  car  will  take  it 
for  a  ride  the  next  time  he  or  she  goes  out?  Why 
or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Forecasting;  Empathy 


ORAL  READING— THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Give  as  many  children 
as  possible  opportunities  to  read  both  pages.  Tell 
each  reader  to  read  as  though  he  or  she  is  the  little 
toy  car  talking  to  you. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning;  Consonant  substitution  Use  the 

exercise  on  Worksheet  41  for  an  exercise  on  con- 
sonant substitution  and  word  meaning. 
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car 

far 

take 

make 

cak 

ride 

wide 

cat 

fat 

rat 

fun 

run 

sun 

Will  you  make  a  cake  for  me  to  eat? 

My  car  can  run  far. 

The  fat  cat  is  in  bed. 

We  like  to  work  in  the  sun. 

My  bed  is  big  and  wide. 

The  little  rat  is  cold. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Begin  by  centering 
attention  on  the  two  words  in  the  first  line.  Have 
the  first  word  read  aloud.  Then  have  the  word  next 
to  it  compared  with  car.  Pupils  should  note  that 
both  words  end  with  the  same  braille  unit  and  that 
car  begins  with  the  letter  c  and  the  other  word  with 
/.  Explain  that  the  word  beside  car  rhymes  with  it. 
Then  see  if  anyone  can  read  it.  If  not,  remind  chil- 
dren of  the  fact  that  /  stands  for  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  finger.  Help  children  substitute — 
exchange — (f)  for  (k)  in  car.  Continue  in  the  same 
way  with  the  words  in  the  other  lines  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  The  first  word  in  [each  line  is  a  known 
word.  Key  words  neeeded  are  as  ^follows:  (m)m 
mouth,  (k)c  key,  (w)w  window,  (r)r  ring,  and  (s)s 
soap. 

Afterwards  have  the  sentences  below  the  words 
read  aloud.  If  a  child  needs  help  with  one  of  the 
words  from  the  lines  above,  refer  her  or  him  to  the 
appropriate  line. 
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Punctuation  marks— period,  question  mark, 
exclamation  mark  Use  Worksheet  42  to  review 
these  punctuation  marks. 


1. 

Do  you  like  the  little  car? 

Pp42 

2. 

What  a  help  Pam  is! 

3. 

Take  me  with  you. 

4. 

I  like  to  read  about  cats. 

5. 

Do  your  friends  like  to  read? 

6. 

Would  you  help  me? 

7. 

What  a  big  bed  you  have! 

8. 

What  do  you  like  to  eat? 

9. 

What  a  little  car  that  is! 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Have  each  sen- 
tence read  aloud  and  the  end  punctuation  mark 
noted  and  identified  by  name.  If  children  seem  con- 
fused, review  the  meaning  of  each  mark. 

1.  The  period  ends  most  telling  sentences. 

2.  The  question  mark  ends  sentences  that  ask 
questions. 


3.  The  exclamation  mark  ends  sentences  that 
begin  with  the  words  "What  a." 

Oral  reading  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  one  of 
the  books  suggested  in  the  bibliography  that 
follows: 

Read-aloud  books 

Corbett,  Scott.  What  Makes  a  Car  Go?  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  1963.  In  this  book 
the  workings  of  the  family  automobile  are  ex- 
plained in  plain  vocabulary,  easy  enough  for  a 
first  grader  to  understand. 

Young,  Miriam.  If  I  Drove  a  Truck.  New  York: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  1967.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  little  boy  who  has  great  difficulty 
deciding  which  truck  he  really  wants  to  drive. 


Talking  book 
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Hoberman,  Mary  Ann  and  Norman.(7fovv  Do  I 
Go?  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  1958. 
(RD  7066).  This  book  presents  the  concept  of 
distance  in  relation  to  methods  of  transportation 
used  to  go  to  different  places. 


LESSON  15 


The  Big  Car 
Little  and  Big,  pages  10  through  16 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

SUMMARY 


Worksheets  43,  44,  45,  and  46;  Letter  card  n 
Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (n)n,  (w)w,  (b)b; 
Sound  discrimination  (I) 

Dialogue  carrier — said;  Minor  sentence;  Punc- 
tuation— comma;  The  question  transformation 
Characterization;  Conclusion;  Details;  Emotional 
reaction  of  character;  Empathy;  Forecasting;  Infer- 
ence; Main  idea;  Paragraph  meaning;  Personal 
evaluation;  Personal  reactions;  Pitch,  stress,  and 
juncture;  Reading  aim;  Recall;  Sentence  meaning; 
'j?p(>  Summarizing;  Word  meaning 
Foll&wing  directions 
good;  here;  mean;  said;  why;  word 


In  this  story  a  little  toy  car  brings  a  written  message 
to  a  big  car  and  discovers  that  the  big  car  cannot 
read.  Because  the  little  car  is  a  good  car  it  begins  to 
teach  the  big  car  to  read.  And  the  big  car  is  pleased 
and  grateful. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (I)  Say  the  words  leg  and 
like.  Ask  if  both  words  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
When  everyone  agrees  that  they  do,  say  look  and 
cook.  Call  on  a  child  to  tell  which  one  begins  with 
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the  sound  at  the  start  of  leg.  Continue  with  these 


pairs: 

1.  bet,  let 

2.  luck,  buck 

3.  lake,  make 


4.  lid,  hid 

5.  mine,  line 

6.  lend,  bend 


7.  lick,  tick 

8.  mate,  late 

9.  pot,  lot 


'   aT 
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Sound  and  symbol  association  (n)n  Give  chil- 
dren the  n  letter  card.  Have  it  identified  as  the  not 
card  and  the  letter  n.  Explain  that  the  letter  n 
stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  nose.  Then  read 
this  sentence. 

At  noon,  I  need  to  go. 

Ask  children  to  say  the  words  in  the  sentence  that 
begin  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  nose  and  the 
letter  n.  Continue  with  these  sentences. 

1.  No,  I  will  never  do  it. 

2.  I  can  write  nine  numbers. 

3.  Please  don't  be  noisy  now. 

4.  It  would  be  nice  to  take  a  nap. 

5.  Mom  used  new  nails  to  fix  the  porch. 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (w)w,  (b)b 

Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  w  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  window  and  b  for  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  boy.  Then  ask  these  riddles.  (Answers  in 
parentheses  are  for  your  convenience.) 

1.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  tells  what  you  do 
when  you  go  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
word  begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  talk.  What 
word  am  I  thinking  about?  (walk) 

2.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
you  can  hit  a  ball  with.  This  word  begins  with  b 
and  rhymes  with  cat.  What  word  am  I  thinking 
about?  (bat) 

I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  tells  what  dogs' 
tails  do.  This  word  begins  with  w  and  rhymes 
with  sag.  What  word  am  I  thinking  about? 
(wag) 

4.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
that  grows  in  grass  if  we  are  not  careful.  This 
word  begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  seed. 
What  word  am  I  thinking  about?  (weed) 

5.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
that  goes  on  water.  This  word  begins  with  b  and 
rhymes  with  coat.  What  word  am  I  thinking 
about?  (boat) 

6.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
that  some  people  wear  on  their  heads.  This 
word  begins  with  w  and  rhymes  with  pig.  What 
word  am  I  thinking  about?  (wig) 

7.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
that  makes  a  sound.  This  word  begins  with  b 
and  rhymes  with  cell.  What  word  am  I  thinking 
about?  (bell) 

8.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
you  can  read.  This  word  begins  with  b  and 


rhymes  with  look.  What  word  am  I  thinking 
about?  (book) 
9.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  something 
a  bird  has.  This  word  begins  with  w  and  rhymes 
with  sing.  What  word  am  I  thinking  about? 

(winS)  _  3lf\ 

10.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  a  place  that 

is  near  water.  This  word  begins  with  b  and 

rhymes  with  reach.  What  word  am  I  thinking 

about?  (beach) 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Punctuation— comma;  Dialogue  carrier— said 

Use  the  exercise  on  Worksheet  43  for  an  exercise  on 
comma  and  the  dialogue  carrier  said. 


I  have  to  go, 
said  Pam. 

I  can  read  a  little, 
said  Tim. 

I  will  read  about  a  big  car, 
said  the  toy  car. 

What  will  you  do? 
said  Dad. 

I  will  take  you  home, 
said  Mom. 


Pp43 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Read  the  first  two 
lines  aloud  as  children  follow  along  on  their  Work- 
sheets. Explain  that  the  shape  after  the  word  go  is  a 
braille  unit  called  the  comma.  Be  sure  children  real- 
ize that  this  braille  unit  always  follows  a  word.  This 
will  keep  them  from  confusing  the  comma  with  the 
ea  in  read  or  mean.  Have  children  say  "comma" 
with  you.  Then  point  out  that  the  comma  in  the 
first  sentence  on  the  worksheet  tells  the  reader  to 
pause  for  a  short  moment.  Explain,  too,  that  the 
pause  that  a  comma  stands  for  is  not  as  important 
as  the  pause  that  a  period  stands  for. 

Next  call  attention  to  the  word  said.  Identify  it  as 
pupils  scan  the  word  said.  Then  have  the  two  lines 
read  aloud.  Mention  the  idea  that  "I  have  to  go"  is 
a  little  sentence  inside  the  big  sentence  "I  have  to 
go,  said  Pam."  Ask  children  how  they  knew  that 
the  big  sentence  ended  with  Pam.  (the  period  after 
Pam)  Be  sure  pupils  realize  that  this  sentence  is 
printed  on  two  lines.  Ask  what  the  second  line  tells 
the  reader,  (who  said  "I  have  to  go") 

Then  ask  someone  to  read  the  sentence  in  lines  3 
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and  4  aloud.  Ask  where  the  comma  is  in  the  sen- 
tence. When  everyone  agrees  that  it  is  after  the 
word  little,  have  someone  read  the  sentence,  paus- 
Vjb  ing  in  the  appropriate  place.  Follow  the  same 
procedure  with  the  other  sentences.  During  discus- 
sion of  the  sentence  What  will  you  do?  said  Dad, 
point  out  that  a  comma  is  not  added  before  said 
because  a  more  important  mark  is  there  already. 
Ask  what  mark  is  there,  (the  question  mark) 

Punctuation— comma,  quotation  mark;  Dia- 
logue carrier  Use  of  the  comma  in  a  series  or  to 
set  off  clauses  and  phrases  will  be  taught  later  in 
the  program.  In  this  introductory  lesson  the 
comma  is  used  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  before  a 
dialogue  carrier.  The  dialogue  carrier  is  on  the 
line  below.  At  this  level,  quotation  marks  are  not 
used  to  set  off  speech.  It  is  felt  that  the  dialogue 
carrier  will  be  sufficient.  Quotation  marks  will  be 
introduced  at  a  later  level  when  children  have 
gained  some  fluency  in  reading. 


Preceding  this  use  there  will  be  an  exercise  on 
omonyms.  Here  /hear  as  homonyms  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  later  level  when  hear  is  presented  as  a 
new  word. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


Words  to  Read 

9 

said       I  said  I  would  go. 

here      The  car  will  be  here  for  me. 

mean    Do  you  mean  that? 

why       Is  that  why  the  bird  is  cold? 

word     That  is  a  word  that  I  can  read. 

why  Have  pupils  examine  the  word  below  mean. 
Tell  children  that  this  is  the  word  why.  Then  have 
the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

word  Ask  a  child  to  find  and  show  you  the  next 
new  word  on  the  page.  Ask  what  this  word  is.  If  a 
child  says  work,  explain  why  this  word  is  not  work. 
Then  have  the  word  compared  with  Words  in  the 
title  "Words  to  Read."  Once  word  has  been  identi- 
fied, have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

good*  Braille  the  following  phrase  and  show  it  to 
pupils:  a  good  cat.  Identify  the  word  good.  Have 
the  phrase  read  orally. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aim  Tell  children  that  the  next  story  is  a 
long  make-believe  story  about  a  little  car  and  a  big 
one.  Suggest  that  the  story  be  read  to  find  out  what 
happens. 

QijifL.  Reading  sessions  If  your  children  are  imma- 
ture with  a  short  attention  span,  it  is  suggested 
that  they  read  the  story  in  two  sessions.  Pages  10 
through  13  could  be  read  during  the  first  session; 
pages  14  through  16  could  then  be  read  in  the 
second  session. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  text  and  have  pupils  turn  to 
page  9.  See  if  anyone  can  read  the  title.  Give  help  if 
necessary. 

said  Have  the  first  word  below  the  title  read  aloud. 
Ask  someone  else  to  read  the  example  sentence. 

here  Tell  pupils  to  locate  the  word  below  said. 
Identify  it  as  the  word  here  in  the  sentence  /  am 
standing  here.  Then  have  the  example  sentence 
read  aloud.  Afterwards  encourage  children  to  make 
up  sentences  that  contain  the  word  here  meaning 
"in  this  place." 

mean  Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  word  below 
the  word  here  .  Identify  it  as  mean.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud. 

Homonyms— -mean/mean,  here/hear  Later  in 
this  Preprimer  the  word  mean  as  "cruel"  is  used. 


The  Big  Car 

Can  you  read  this? 

said  the  little  car. 

Read  it? 

said  the  big  car. 

What  is  it  about? 


10 


Page  10  Tell  children  to  locate  page  10.  Have  them 
read  the  page  silently  and  then  aloud.  Then  ask 
these  questions. 

1.  Who  speaks  first  on  the  page?  (the  little  car) 
Who  speaks  next?  (the  big  car)  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Word  meaning;  Dialogue  carrier 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  little  car  has  with  her?  (a 
letter  or  note)  Inference;  Main  idea 
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i  jj.  What  two  questions  does  the  big  car  ask  about 
the  letter?  (Read  it?  and  What  is  it  about?)  Sen- 
tence meaning 
4.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  (Accept 
reasonable  answers.)  Forecasting 


You  read  it, 

11 

said  the  little  car. 

Here  it  is. 

I  do  not  want  to, 

said  the  big  car. 

It  will  not  be  fun  for  me. 

Page  11  Have  this  page  read  silently  and  orally. 
Afterwards  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  the  little  car  want  the  big  one  to  do? 
(read  the  letter)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Does  the  big  car  take  the  letter  and  read  it?  (no) 
How  do  you  know  he  doesn't?  (He  says  he  will 
not.)  Paragraph  meaning 

3.  What  do  you  think  the  little  car  will  say  next? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Forecasting 
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Not  fun? 

said  the  little  car. 

What  do  you  mean? 

I  mean  that  it  will  not  be  fun, 
said  the  big  car. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 


12 


How  can  you  find  out  if  you  are  correct?  (by 
reading  more  of  the  story)  Personal  evaluation; 
Forecasting 


Page  12  Tell  children  to  turn  the  page  and  read 
page  12  silently.  Have  the  page  read  aloud.  Then 
ask  these  questions: 

1.  Does  the  little  car  understand  why  the  big  car 
won't  read  the  letter?  (no)  How  do  you  know 
that  she  doesn't  understand?  (She  asks  what  the 
big  car  means.)  Main  idea;  Paragraph  meaning 

2.  Does  the  big  car  explain  why  he  won't  read  the 
letter?  (no)  What  does  he  do  instead?  (He  repeats 
himself  and  becomes  angry).  Main  ideas; 
Inference 

3.  Do  you  think  the  little  car  will  ever  find  out  why 
the  big  car  won't  read  the  letter?  Why  do  you 
think  as  you  do?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 


I  get  it! 

said  the  little  car. 

You  can  not  read. 

That  is  why  you  do  not  want  to. 

I  will  help  you. 

I  will  help  you  read. 


13 


Page  13  Have  page  13  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Did  the  little  car  figure  out  why  the  big  car 
wouldn't  read  the  letter?  (yes)  What  was  the  rea- 
son? (The  big  car  cannot  read.)  Main  ideas; 
Summarizing 

2.  Now  that  you  know  why  the  big  car  won't  take 
the  letter  from  the  little  car,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  big  car?  If  you  were  the  big  car  would 
you  have  done  what  he  did?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
reactions;  Empathy 

3.  The  little  car  said  she  would  teach  the  big  car  to 
read.  Do  you  think  she  will  really  do  this?  Why 
or  why  not?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.)  How 
can  you  find  out  for  sure?  (by  reading  on)  Per- 
sonal evaluation;  Conclusion;  Forecasting 
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This  word  is  go, 
said  the  little  car. 
And  this  word  is  home. 
You  read  it. 

Go  home, 
said  the  big  car. 


14 


Page  14  If  you  have  broken  the  lesson  into  two 
sections,  review  the  first  four  pages.  Then  ask  pu- 
pils to  read  page  14  silently.  Have  the  page  read 
aloud.  Next  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  two  words  does  the  little  car  try  to  teach 
the  big  car  on  this  page?  (go  and  home)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  Does  the  big  car  learn  to  read  these  words?  (yes) 
How  do  you  know  he  does?  (The  big  car  reads 
the  words.)  Sentence  meaning 
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3.  What  do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  letter  will  say? 
(Accept  answers  that  sound  reasonable.)  Fore- 
casting 


tf\ 


This  word  is  and, 
said  the  little  car. 
This  word  is  get. 
And  this  word  is  Tim. 
You  read  the  words. 


15 


Page  15  Have  page  15  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Afterwards  use  these  questions  to  guide  discussion: 

1.  What  words  does  the  little  car  try  to  teach  the  big 
car  on  this  page?  (and,  get,  and  Tim)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  Who  can  remember  the  words  that  the  little  car 
taught  the  big  car  earlier?  What  were  they?  (go 
and  home)  Recall 

3.  Now  who  can  add  the  new  words  that  the  little 
car  is  teaching  the  big  car  to  these  words  "go 
home"?  (go  home  and  get  Tim)  Do  you  suppose 
that  this  is  what  the  letter  says?  How  will  you 
find  out  for  sure?  (by  reading  on)  Main  idea; 
Conclusion;  Forecasting 
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Go  home  and  get  Tim, 

said  the  big  car. 

I  can  read! 

I  will  go  home  and  get  Tim. 

And  I  will  take  you  with  me. 

What  a  good  friend! 


16 


Page  16  Ask  children  to  read  the  last  page  of  the 
story  silently.  Then  have  it  read  orally.  Afterwards 
pose  these  questions: 

1.  Was  "Go  home  and  get  Tim"  what  the  letter 
said?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  this?  (It  says  so  in 
the  first  line  on  this  page.)  Inference 

2.  Was  the  big  car  pleased  with  the  fact  that  he 
could  read  the  letter?  (yes)  How  do  you  know 
this?  (He  gets  excited  about  reading.)  Paragraph 
meaning;  Emotional  reaction  of  character 

3.  How  did  the  big  car  feel  about  the  little  car?  (The 
big  car  liked  the  little  one.)  How  do  you  know 
how  he  felt?  (He  says  the  little  car  is  a  friend.) 
Sentence  meaning;  Emotional  reaction  of 
character 


4.  Do  you  agree  that  the  little  car  was  a  good 
friend?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  reasonable 

xf«inswers.)  Personal  evaluation 

-St'Now  that  the  big  car  has  started  learning  to  read, 
do  you  think  he  will  go  on  learning  until  he 
becomes  a  good  reader?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
(Accept  answers  that  are  justified.)  Personal 
reactions;  Conclusion 

6.  Do  you  think  that  cars  can  really  read?  How  do 
you  know  that  cars  don't  read?  (They  are 
machines  and  machines  don't  read.  Only  people 
read.) 

ORAL  READING— THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Characterization;  Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture; 
Minor  sentences;  Question  transformation 

Before  beginning  oral  reading  of  the  whole  story, 
discuss  the  little  car's  character.  Be  sure  children 
realize  that  the  little  car  was  smart,  thoughtful,  and 
helpful.  Point  out  that  she  didn't  laugh  when  she 
found  out  that  the  big  car  couldn't  read  and  that 
she  offered  to  help  him  instead. 

Discuss,  too,  the  big  car's  character.  Help  children 
see  that  the  big  car  was  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he 
couldn't  read  and  that  was  why  he  became  angry. 


After  discussion,  have  the  story  read  aloud.  Assign 
parts  page  by  page  if  you  are  working  with  a  group. 
If  you  are  working  with  one  child,  have  the  child 
read  the  little  car's  lines  through  page  13  and  the 
big  car's  Tines  from  page  14  on.  Point  out  that 
/  (whoever  is  reading  a  part  should  also  read  "said 
(name)."  Encourage  conversational  reading  as 
usual.  Be  sure  whoever  is  reading  "Read  it?"  on 
page  10  and  "Not  fun?"  on  page  12  uses  a  rising 
voice  at  the  end  of  it  and  fun.  This  is  needed 
because  there  are  no  inversions  in  these  sentences. 
You  might  point  out  that  "Read  it?"  is  a  short  way 
of  saying  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  read  it?"  and 
"Not  fun?"  is  a  short  way  of  saying  "What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  it's  not  fun?" 


Oral  reading  of  questions  When  a  question 
transformation  contains  an  inversion — 

You  can  read.  Can  you  read? 
— the  question  is  normally  read  flat  out  with  no 
rising  voice.  The  inversion  of  the  subject  and  the 
auxiliary  tell  the  listener  that  a  question  is  being 
asked.  If  the  question  does  not  contain  such  an 
inversion — 

You  can  read? 
— a  rising  voice  is  required  to  tell  the  listener  that 
the  sentence  asks  a  question. 
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Detail;  Summarizing;  Inference  Use  Worksheets 
44  and  45  to  check  pupils'  comprehension  skills. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 


#[: 


I  can  read, 
said  the  big  car. 

What  will  you  read  about? 
said  the  little  car. 

I  will  read  about  cars, 
said  the  big  car. 

Why  will  you  do  that? 
said  the  little  car. 

I  like  cars, 
said  the  big  car. 
Big  cars  like  me. 
And  little  cars  like  you. 


Pp44 


Pass  out  Worksheet  44.  Explain  to  children  that  the 
story  on  this  sheet  is  about  the  big  and  little  cars 
they  just  read  about.  Then  have  the  story  read 
silently  and  orally.  Afterwards  pass  out  Worksheet 
45.  If  necessary  point  out  the  four  numbered  lines 
on  the  page.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your 
convenience.) 


^ 


w> 


\\.  play                     ride 

Pp45 
read 

2.  cars                       words 

people 

3.  big  cars 

big  and  little  cars 
just  little  cars 

4.  A  Car  for  Me 
Words  Like  Car 
A  Seesaw  Ride 

Call  attention  to  the  words  that  follow  numeral  1. 
Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  this  question: 

1.  What  will  the  big  car  do? 

Ask  someone  to  tell  you  which  word  best  answers 
the  question.  When  everyone  agrees  that  the  last 
word  is  the  best  answer,  have  the  word  marked. 
Move  on  to  the  other  items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  What  will  the  big  car  read  about? 

3.  What  kind  of  cars  does  the  big  car  like? 

4.  On  line  4  you  will  find  the  names  of  some 
books.  Which  one  will  the  big  car  choose  to 
read? 


m. 


Word  and  sentence  meaning — conf  users  [Use 

the  exercise  on  Worksheet  46  for  an  activity  on 
word  and  sentence  meaning.  (Answers  are  under- 
lined for  your  convenience.) 


1    The  little  car                     like  to  go 

friend             would 

Pp46 

7                       Ho  yon  want  to  go  out? 

Why             What 

1  Will  yon                    me  home? 
toy             take 

4  Ts  it  cold  in                    ? 
home             here 

5  This                    is  mean 
word             work 

r»   That  is  what  T 
good             said 

Have  each  incomplete  sentence  and  the  two  words 
below  it  read  aloud.  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  word 
that  fits  in  the  sentence.  Have  that  word  marked 
and  the  complete  sentence  read  aloud. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 

books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children 


<H- 


i 


Read-aloud  books 


Beyer,  E.  C.  Lengthwise.  Chicago:  Follett  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1967.  In  this  book  Lengthwise,  a 
bookworm,  ate  his  way  lengthwise  through  all 
the  as  in  the  dictionary.  After  that,  all  he  could 
say  were  a  words.  Then  he  ate  through  the  b 
words.  After  he  got  through  the  6s,  he  spoke 
only  b  words.  All  the  other  animals  laughed  at 
him.  Lengthwise  was  very  unhappy  until  he  went 
to  live  with  a  writer.  After  that  he  lived  happily 
ever  after. 

Miles,  Betty,  and  Bios,  Joan.  Just  Think.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1971.  This  book  con- 
tains words  and  pictures  for  browsing  and  think- 
ing about,  for  listening  to,  and  for  laughing  over. 

Talking  book 

Lenski,  Lois.  The  Little  Auto.  New  York:  Henry 
Z.  Walck,  1934.  (RD6782).  This  is  a  story  about 
Mr.  Small's  little  red  auto. 
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LESSON  16 


What  and  Why 
Little  and  Big,   pages  17  and  18 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 

Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  card  I;  Worksheets  47,  48,  and  49 
Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (1)1,  (n)n,  (k)c,  (s)s; 
Sound  discrimination  (p) 

Declarative    and   interrogative    sentences;    Noun 
plurals 

Antonym;  Conclusion;  Forecasting;  Personal  reac- 
tion; Sentence  meaning;  Summarizing 
Wh-questions — what,  why;  Skimming 
none 


SUMMARY 

This  participatory  selection  poses  some  what  and 
why  questions  for  children  to  answer. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (p)  Say  the  words  paper 
and  Pam.  Ask  if  they  both  begin  with  the  same 
sounds.  Then  say  parrot  and  carrot.  Call  on  some- 
one to  tell  which  one  begins  with  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  paper.  If  necessary,  describe  a  parrot. 

Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  fit,  pit               4.  pill,  hill  7.  pick,  sick 

2.  pack,  rack        5.  fair,  pair  8.  pun,  fun 

3.  mail,  pail         6.  pin,  fin  9.  pat,  fat 

You  may  need  to  define  some  of  the  following 
words:  pit,  rack,  pail,  fin,  pun. 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (1)/  Give  each 
child  the  letter  card  for  /  and  have  it  identified  as 
the  like  card  and  the  letter  /.  Explain  that  /  stands 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  leg.  Then  say:  What 
does  a  turtle  look  like? 

Ask  which  two  words  in  the  sentence  begin  with  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  leg  and  the  letter  /.  Repeat  the 
sentence  if  necessary.  Go  on  with  these  sentences. 
1.  The  little  girl  loves  to  swim. 
,2.  The  lost  puppy  licked  the  man. 

3.  The  lamb  had  to  learn  many  things. 

4.  Put  that  leash  on  Lassie. 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (k)c,  (s)s,  (b)b 

Use  the  exercise  on  Worksheet  47  to  review  initial 
consonants  (k)c,  (s)s,  and  (b)b.  (Answers  are  under- 
lined for  your  convenience.) 


Do  you  like  to  play  in  the. 
fun         sun 

I  will  get  my 

up         cup 

Do  you  like  to  eat 

cake         take 

Tim  is  a 

toy         boy 

Pam 

sat         cat 

Tim  wants  to  eat  that, 
fun         bun 


Pp47 


.up  in  the  tree. 


Have  each  incomplete  sentence  and  the  two  words 
below  it  read  aloud.  Have  pupils  use  consonant 
substitution  and  the  following  key  words  to  identify 
the  second  of  each  of  the  two  word  choices:  (k)c  - 
key,  (s)s  -  soap,  (b)b  -  boy.  Ask  pupils  to  identify 
the  word  that  fits  in  the  sentence.  Have  that  word 
marked  and  the  completed  sentence  read  aloud. 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Wh-questions— what,  why  Remind  children  of 
the  fact  that  questions  that  begin  with  the  word 
what  cannot  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no."  Recall, 
too,  that  the  answer  to  a  question  beginning  with 
the  word  what  is  "that"  or  "something(s)"  or  "some 
action(s)." 

Next  ask  children  if  they  think  questions  that  begin 
with  the  word  why  can  be  answered  with  "yes"  or 
"no."  When  everyone  agrees  that  such  questions 
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cannot  be  answered  with  "yes"  or  "no,"  explain  that 
an  answer  to  a  question  that  begins  with  why  usual- 
ly starts  with  the  word,  "because."  Then  ask  this 
question:  Why  do  you  like  ice  cream?  Encourage 
pupils  to  begin  their  answers  with  the  word  because. 
Afterwards,  invite  children  to  ask  each  other  or  you 
questions  that  begin  with  what  and  why.  As 
answers  are  given,  be  sure  pupils  note  that  each 
answer  to  a  what  question  includes  the  word  that  or 
implies  it  and  that  each  answer  to  a  why  question 
contains^the  word  because  or  implies  it. 

Declarative  and  interrogative  sentences  Use 

Worksheet  48  which  contains  an  exercise  on 
declarative  and  interrogative  sentences  and  punc- 
tuation braille  units. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 


Do  you  like  to  read         .         ? 
That  little  cat  is  mean         .         ? 
Why  do  you  want  to  go  out 
What  would  you  like  to  do 
Pam  said  Tim  wants  to  play 
What  is  Little  and  Big  about 
Can  you  read  this  word  ? 

Pam  is  a  good  friend  ? 

I  will  take  you  for  a  ride  in  my  car 
I  said  I  would  go         .         ? 
Is  my  friend  here         .         ? 
It  is  cold  in  here  ? 


Pp48 
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Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Then  have  the 
first  sentence  on  the  page  read  silently  and  then 
aloud.  Call  attention  to  the  two  punctuation  braille 
units  after  the  sentence.  Invite  someone  to  identify 
'  each  one.  Ask  which  braille  unit  the  sentence  should 
end  with.  When  pupils  decide  that  a  question  mark 
belongs  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  have  them  mark 
that  braille  unit.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with 
the  other  sentences  in  the  exercise. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  lesson. 


What  and  Why 

17 

Why  do  you  like  to  read? 

What  word  means  not  big? 

Why  do  you  like  toys? 

What  is  The  Big  Car  about? 

Why  do  you  like  it? 

Page  17  Help  children  locate  page  17  in  their 
books.  Then  have  the  title  read  aloud.  Ask  what 
might  be  on  this  page.  Accept  any  reasonable 
answers.  Then  have  the  page  read  silently.  After 
silent  reading,  have  each  question  read  orally  and 
answered.  Encourage  discussion  of  each  answer 
given.j(Questions  1,  2,  and  5  call  for  personal  reac- 
tions; question  3  asks  for  an  antonym;  question  4 
requires  a  summary  of  a  previously  read  story.) 
Forecasting;  Sentence  meaning;  Personal  reaction; 
Antonym;  Summarizing 


What  is  this? 

What  can  you  do  with  it? 

Why  do  you  like  it? 

(See  Pupils'  Text  for  raised  line  drawing.) 


18 


Page  18  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  18.  Tell  children 
to  study  the  "picture"  and  read  the  sentences  on  the 
page  silently.  Then  have  the  questions  read  aloud 
and  answered.  If  necessary  identify  the  picture  as 
an  ice  cream  cone.  After  discussion,  have  children 
skim  the  questions  on  pages  17  and  18.  Ask  how 
each  question  begins,  (with  the  word  what  or  why) 
Then  invite  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned 
about  questions  that  begin  with  what  and  why. 
(Answers  should  include  the  fact  that  what  and  why 
questions  cannot  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no"  and  the 
notion  that  what  questions  are  answered  by  that  or 
some  thing(s)  or  action(s)  and  that  answers  to  why 
questions  begin  with  the  word  because.  Sentence 
meaning;  Conclusion;  Personaljreaction;  Skimming; 
Wh-questions  ^ 
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FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals;  Sentence  meaning  Use  Work- 
sheet 49  which  contains  an  exercise  on  noun  plu- 
rals. (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


I  like  that 

car         cars 

Can  you  read  the 

word         words 

Help  me  take  that  little, 
toy         toys 

My is  in  bed. 


Pp  49 


.said  and  mean? 


.out. 


cat 


cats 


We  have to  do. 

job        jobs 

Tim  is  a  good 

friend         friends 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Remind  pupils  of 
the  fact  that  naming  words  that  have  an  s  added  to 
the  end  of  them  mean  more  than  one.  Then  ask 
someone  to  say  the  word  that  means  more  than  one 
car.  (karz)  If  you  feel  pupils  need  more  practice 
forming  plurals  orally  and  listening  for  final  hissing 
or  buzzing  sounds,  ask  for  the  plurals  of  book, 
cake,  dog,  and  bat.  Then  have  the  first  incomplete 
sentence  and  the  two  words  below  it  read  silently 
and  aloud.  Ask  which  word — car  or  cars— belongs 
in  the  sentence.  If  children  have  difficulty,  point  out 
that  the  word  that  before  a  naming  word  always 
tells  the  reader  that  the  naming  word  will  stand  for 
one  thing  or  person.  Then  have  children  mark  the 
word  car.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 


examples.  In  the  second  sentence,  children  should 
note  that  there  are  two  words  after  the  missing 
word;  so  the  word  that  finishes  the  sentence  must 
be  words.  Context  clues  within  sentence  3,  clearly 
call  for  the  singular  toy.  This  singular  verb  is 
should  tell  children  that  the  missing  word  in  sen- 
tence 4  is  cat.  The  lack  of  a  determiner  such  as  a  or 
the  before  the  missing  word  in  sentence  5  will  help 
children  realize  that  jobs  belongs  in  the  blank.  In 
sentence  6,  the  determiner  a  should  be  a  clue  to  the 
singular  friend.  Do  NOT  use  any  of  these  explana- 
tions unless  children  are  having  difficulty. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  )read 
it  to  the  children.  "^ 

Read-aloud  books 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth.  Why?  A  Book  of  Rea- 
sons. New  York:  The  John  Day  Co.,  1961.  This 
book  of  questions  is  about  the  everyday  things 
around  us — why  a  dog's  tongue  hangs  out  when 
the  dog  is  hot,  why  you  get  "goose-pimples" 
when  you  are  cold. 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth.  Why  and  How?  A 
Second  Book  of  Reasons.  New  York:  The  John 
Day  Co.,  1963.  This  is  a  book  of  questions  and 
answers  about  ordinary  everyday  things. 

Talking  book 

Green,  M.  M.  Is  It  Hard?  Is  It  Easy?  Reading, 
MA:  Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co.,' 1960.  (TB 
2444).  This  book  tells  about  the  activities  of  Tim 
and  Ann,  who  excel  in  different  areas.  As  they 
listen,  your  children  learn  that  it  is  normal  to 
learn  different  things  at  different  times. 


LESSON  17 


Pam  and  Dad 
Little  and  Big,  pages  20  through  25 


Materials  Needed: 

Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Letter  cardp;  Worksheets  50  and  51;  Materials  for 
building  a  birdhouse  (see  Follow- Up  Activity) 
Tactual  discrimination 
Consonant  substitution  and  addition;  Sound  and 
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Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


symbol  associations  (p)p,  (1)1,  (m)m,  (r)r;  Sound 
discrimination  (h) 

Pronoun  antecedents;  Semantically  empty  use  of  it 
Conclusion;  Context  clues;  Detail;  Emotional  reac- 
tion of  character;  Empathy;  Forecasting;  Inference; 
Main  idea;  Personal  evaluation;  Personal  expe- 
rience; Personal  reactions;  Pitch,  stress,  and  junc- 
ture; Reading  aim;  Sentence  meaning;  Summa- 
rizing 

Following  directions  _  ^Q 

book;  make;  on;  playing;  side;  working 


SUMMARY 

As  this  story  begins,  Pam  is  playing.  Dad  asks  her 
to  help  him,  and  Pam  asks  the  question  most  par- 
ents have  heard,  "Why  do  I  have  to  help  you?"  Dad 
explains  that  he  needs  her  help  in  making  a  bird- 
house.  Pam  agrees  to  help,  and  the  two  make  a 
birdhouse.  When  the  birdhouse  is  finished,  Pam 
admits  that  working  can  be  as  much  fun  as  playing. 
An  addendum  to  the  story  shows  children  what  a 
birdhouse  looks  like.  Instructions  for  making  such 
a  birdhouse  are  provided  in  the  Follow-Up  Activi- 
ties section  of  this  lesson  plan. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (h)  Say  the  words  hand, 
hoof  and  head.  Ask  children  if  all  three  words 
begin  with  the  same  sounds.  Repeat  the  words  if 
necessary.  When  everyone  agrees  that  all  three 
words  begin  with  the  same  sound  say  the  following 
sentence: 

Harry  had  a  hat. 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  which  words  in  the  sentence  start 
with  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  hand.  Repeat  the 
rA  i  ^sentence  if  children  cannot  identify  all  the  words 
that  start  with  (h).  Continue  with  these  sentences: 

1.  Do  horses  have  hoofs? 

2.  That  hog  hates  hot  weather. 

3.  Hand  me  the  heavy  hammer. 

4.  Hurry,  Dad  is  honking  the  horn. 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (p)p,  (1)/, 
(m)m,  (r)r;  Consonant  substitution  and  addi- 
tion; Context  clues  Say  the  words  paper  and 
Pam.  Ask  if  the  two  words  begin  with  the  same 
sound.  Then  give  children  the  letter  p  card.  Remind 
children  of  the  fact  that  this  card  is  also  the  people 
card.  Ask  if  the  word  people  also  begins  with  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  paper  and  Pam.  When  chil- 
dren agree  that  it  does,  point  out  that  the  letter  p 
stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  all  three  words. 


Then  say  pan  and  man.  Ask  a  child  to  identify  the 
one  that  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  paper 
and  the  letter  p.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with 


these  word  pairs: 

1.  mine,  pine        4. 

mail,  pail 

7. 

dig,  pig 

2.  sack,  pack        5. 

pull,  full 

8. 

poke,  joke 

3.  pole,  hole         6. 

part,  cart 

9. 

hill,  pill 

Next  use  Worksheet  50  which  contains  an  exercise 
on  initial  consonants  (1)1,  (m)m,  and  (r)r.  (Answers 
are  underlined  here  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  I  like  to  go  in  the 

take      lake      make 

2.  The  cat  wants  to 

job        cob       rob 

3.  Pam me  here. 

get        set         met 

4.  Dad  will 

read      lead      bead 


Pp  50 


.the  bird. 


you  and  me  home. 


5.  Go  out  and  help  Mom. 
take      cake      rake 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Tell  children  to  read 
the  first  sentence  and  the  words  below  it  silently. 
Then  have  the  sentence  and  words  read  aloud.  If 
anyone  has  trouble  reading  lake  and  make,  remind 
the  child  of  the  idea  that  /  stands  for  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  leg  and  m  for  the  sound  at  the  beginning 
of  mouth.  Point  out,  too,  if  necessary  the  fact  that 
all  three  words  below  the  sentence  end  with  the 
same  letters  and  that  they  rhyme.  After  all  three 
words  have  been  read  aloud,  ask  children  to  decide 
which  one  completes  the  sentence.  Tell  children  to 
mark  lake.  Then  have  the  entire  sentence  read 
aloud.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other 
sentences.  The  key  word  for  (k)c  is  key;  for  (r)r, 
ring;  for  (s)s,  soap;  for  (b)b  boy. 
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SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Pronoun  antecedents  Use  Worksheet  51  which 
contains  an  exercise  on  pronoun  antecedents. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  Read  to  me,  said  Tim  to  Pam. 
Tim  Pam 

2.  Can  I  help  you?  said  Pam  to  Dad. 
Pam  Dad 

3.  Pam  and  Tim  said,  We  will  be  good. 
Pam  and  Tim       Tim  and  Mom 

4.  This  is  my  home.  Will  Mom  like  it? 
home  Mom 

5.  We  have  to  go.  Dad  wants  you  and  me. 
Dad  and  you        You  and  me 


Pp  51 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  (first  sen- 
tence read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Call  attention  to 
the  word  with  a  bar  under  it.  Then  have  the  words 
below  the  sentence  read  aloud.  Ask  children  to  tell 
which  word — 77m  or  Pam — the  word  me  stands 
for.  Have  Tim  marked.  Continue  in  the  same  way 
with  the  other  examples.  Before  children  read  each 
of  the  last  two  examples,  point  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  sentences  on  each  line. 


Two  sentences  on  a  line  Two  sentences  of  four 
or  five  words  appear  in  exercises  at  this  level. 
Within  Little  and  Big,  two  brief  sentences  occur 
on  one  line  in  this  selection. 

The  text  format  is  deliberately  kept  simple  so 
that  children  can  reread  the  text  independently 
and  perhaps  take  it  home  to  share  with  their 
families.  Exercises  are  designed  for  use  in  a 
guided  situation  only. 

Semantical^  empty  use  of  it  Say,  "It  is  a  nice 
day."  Explain  that  the  word  it  in  this  sentence  does 
not  mean  anything.  Tell  children  that  it  is  included 
just  to  make  the  sentence  whole.  Then  give  other 
examples: 

It  was  fun  to  play  that  game. 

It  seems  to  be  cold  outside. 

Afterwards  encourage  children  to  make  up  sen- 
tences that  begin  with  it  in  which  it  has  no  meaning. 


READING  VOCABULARY— Part  1 
Pages  20  through  22 


Two-part  lesson  From  here  on  this  lesson  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Depending  on  the  atten- 
tion span  of  the  children,  each  part  could  make 
up  one  reading  session  or  one  session  could 
include  both  parts. 


Words  to  Read 

19 

playing 

Pam  is  playing  with  Tim. 

make 

Can  you  make  a  toy? 

sides 

The  home  will  have  2  sides  in  it. 

on 

Tim  is  playing  on  the  seesaw. 

working 

Mom  is  working  here. 

Have  children  turn  to  page  19  in  their  books.  Give 
help  with  the  numeral  if  necessary. 

playing  Call  attention  to  the  word  under  the  title: 
"Words  to  Read,"  and  identify  it  as  the  word  play- 
ing. If  a  child  notices  that  the  word  is  play  plus 
another  shape,  congratulate  the  child.  If  not,  do  not 
mention  this  idea  yourself.  The  inflectional  ending 
ing  will  be  introduced  in  Lesson  19.  After  the  word 
has  been  identified,  have  the  example  sentence  read 
silently  and  then  orally.  Encourage  children  to  use 
playing  in  oral  sentences  that  they  make  up. 

make  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  word  below  play- 
ing. Tell  children  that  this  word  is  make.  Have 
children  read  the  word  aloud  with  you  as  they  scan 
the  word.  Then  have  the  example  sentence  read 
silently  and  aloud. 

sides  Center  attention  on  the  word  below  make. 
Identify  this  word  as  sides.  Then  have  the  example 
sentence  read  silently  and  orally.  Afterwards  ask  if 
the  word  sides  in  this  sentence  means  one  side  or 
more  than  one  side.  When  children  agree  that  it 
means  more  than  one  side,  ask  them  how  they  knew 
the  word  means  more  than  one  side.  (Children 
should  cite  the  numeral  2  before  the  word  and  the  s 
at  the  end  of  the  word.) 


U 
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READING  AND  COMPREHENSION— Part  1 

Pages  20  through  22 

Reading  aim  Tell  children  that  the  story  they  will 
read  next  is  about  Pam  and  her  dad.  Explain  that 
^7[pad  wants  Pam  to  do  something.  Then  help  chil- 
^  dren  form  a  reading  aim — to  find  out  what  Dad 
wants  Pam  to  do  and  how  she  feels  about  it.  After 
the  reading  aim  has  been  set,  have  pupils  turn  to 
page  20. 


Pam  and  Dad 

Pam  is  playing. 

Dad  wants  Pam  to  help. 

I  just  want  to  play  with  my  cars, 

said  Pam  to  Dad. 

Why  do  I  have  to  help  you? 


20 


Page  20  Have  the  story  title  and  the  lines  on  page 
20  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  If  children  stumble 
on  the  word  playing,  use  the  word  and  sentence  on 
page  19  to  reteach  it.  Then  after  the  reading,  ask 
these  questions: 

1 .  What  is  Pam  doing  as  the  story  begins?  (playing) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  does  Dad  want  Pam  to  do?  (help  him) 
Sentence  meaning;  Inference 

3.  What  does  Pam  tell  her  dad?  (that  she  wants  to 
play  with  her  cars)  What  does  she  ask  him?  (why 
she  had  to  help)  Sentence  meaning  ^  >  / 

4.  Have  any  of  you  been  asked  to  do  something 
when  you  were  having  fun  playing?  How  did  you 
feel?  Do  you  think  Pam  felt  the  same  way?  Why 
do  you  think  so?  (Accept  answers  that  pupils  can 
defend.)  Personal  experience;  Empathy;  Emo- 
tional reactions  of  character 


Pam,  you  have  to  help  me, 

said  Dad. 

Tim  is  little.  He  can  not. 

I  have  to  make  a  home  for  the  birds. 

And  I  want  you  to  work  with  me. 

That  is  why  you  have  to  help. 


21 


Page  21  Go  on  immediately  to  page  21.  Have  the 
page  read  silently  and  orally.  Use  the  word  make 
and  example  sentence  on  page  19  to  reteach  the 
word  make  if  necessary.  After  oral  reading  pose 
these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Dad  mean  when  he  tells  Pam  that  she 
is  big,  not  little  like  Tim?  (Be  sure  children  realize 
that  Dad  thinks  Pam  is  old  enough  to  help  and 
that  Tim  is  too  little  to  help.  If  necessary,  have 
the  two  short  sentences  on  line  3  read  aloud. 
Point  out  that  there  are  two  sentences  on  this 
line.)  Inference;  Conclusion 

2.  What  does  Dad  want  to  make?  (a  birdhouse) 
Main  idea;  Detail 

3.  Do  you  think  making  a  birdhouse  is  a  one- 
person  or  two-person  job?  Why  do  you  think  it  is 
a  two-person  job?  (Dad  asks  Pam  to  work  with 
him;  he  would  probably  do  it  alone  if  he  did  not 
need  help.)  Conclusion 

4.  Do  you  think  Pam  will  help?  How  can  you  find 
out?  (by  reading  more  of  the  story)  Forecasting; 
Conclusion 


I  will  help  you, 
said  Pam. 

Good,  said  Dad. 
That  is  the  top  for  the  home. 
Will  you  get  it  for  me? 
I  will  get  the  sides. 


22 


Page  22  Have  page  22  read  silently  and  orally. 
If  children  have  trouble  reading  sides,  use  the 
word  and  sentence  on  page  19  to  reteach  the 
word.  Follow  up  oral  reading  with  these 
uestions: 

1.  Did  Pam  decide  to  help  her  dad?  How  do  you 
know  she  did?  (She  says  she  will.)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  Was  her  dad  pleased  to  find  out  that  Pam 
would  help  him?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  this? 
(He  said,  "Good.")  Emotional  reaction  of 
character;  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  parts  of  the  house  had  Dad  already 
made?  (the  top  and  the  sides)  Inference 

4.  What  did  Dad  say  he  would  get?  (the  sides) 
What  did  he  ask  Pam  to  get?  (the  top)  Details 

5.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next  in  "Pam 
and  Dad"?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Forecasting 
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READING  VOCABULARY- 
Pages  23  through  25 


■Part  2 


M 


on  Ask  children  to  turn  to  page  19  and  find  the 
word  below  sides.  Identify  this  word  as  on.  Have 
the  example  sentence  read  aloud  and  ask  each 
child  to  make  up  a  sentence  that  includes  the 
word  on. 

working  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  word  below 
on.  Identify  the  word  as  the  word  working.  Once 
again  congratulate  any  child  who  notes  that  the 
word  contains  work  plus  another  character.  Do 
not,  however,  point  out  this  fact.  The  inflectional 
ending  ing  will  be  taught,  as  noted  previously,  in 
Lesson  19.  After  working  has  been  read  by  you, 
have  children  repeat  it  with  you.  Then  call  on 
someone  to  read  aloud  the  example  sentence. 

look*  Braille  this  word  and  sentence  for  chil- 
dren look  What  do  I  look  like?  Identify  the  word 
look  and  have  pupils  say  the  word  with  you. 
Then  have  the  sentence  read  silently  and  aloud. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION-Part  2 
Pages  23  through  25 

Forecasting;  Reading  aims  Remind  children  of 
their  previous  answers  to  the  question,  "What  do 
you  think  will  happen  next  in  'Pam  and  Dad'?"  See 
if  anyone  wishes  to  add  another  idea.  Then  recall 
pupils'  reading  aim  and  establish  an  added  aim — to 
find  out  how  Pam  likes  the  completed  birdhouse. 
Afterward,  have  pupils  turn  to  page  23  in  their 
books. 


^ 


Here  is  the  top, 

23 

said  Pam. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it? 

Take  the  top  here, 

said  Dad. 

It  will  go  up  on  the  sides. 

Page  23  Have  page  23  read  silently  and  orally.  Use 
the  word  and  example  sentence  on  page  19  to 
reteach  on  if  necessary.  Follow  oral  reading  with 
discussion  of  these  questions: 
1.  What  question  does  Pam  ask  Dad?  (what  he 
wants  to  do  with  the  top)  Sentence  meaning 


2.  What  does  Dad  tell  Pam?  (that  the  top  will  go  up 
on  the  sides)  Main  idea 

3.  Do  you  suppose  Dad  glued  the  top  of  the  bird- 
house  to  the  sides?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
evaluation 

4.  How  many  sides  do  you  think  the  birdhouse 
had?  (at  least  two  sides,  probably  four)  Personal 
reaction  ^77^ 

5.  How  do  you  think  Pam  helped  Dad?  [(Be  sure 
children  realize  that  Pam  probably  heldlhe  sides 
in  place  as  Dad  glued  on  the  top.)  Conclusion 

6.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next  in  the  story? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.) Forecasting 


The  top  is  on  the  sides. 

What  a  good  little  home! 

The  birds  will  like  it, 

said  Pam. 

It  is  fun  to  work  with  you,  Dad. 

Working  can  be  like  playing. 


24 


Page  24  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  24  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Did  Pam  and  Dad  finish  making  the  home  for 
birds?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  they  did?  (Pam 
and  Dad  talked  about  it  as  though  it  were  done.) 
Inference;  Main  idea 

2.  What  did  Pam  think  of  the  home?  (She  thought 
it  was  good.)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  How  did  Pam  feel  about  working  on  the  bird- 
Jiouse  with  her  dad?  (She  thought  it  was  fun.) 

r/.A<\  \Why  do  you  suppose  she  liked  working  with  her 
dad?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Emotional 
reaction  of  character;  Personal  evaluation 

4.  Do  you  think  working  can  be  fun  like  playing? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Personal  evaluation;  Personal  reaction 


You  can  make  a  home  for  birds. 

25 

It  will  look  like  this. 

(See  Pupils'  Text  for  raised  line  drawing.) 

Page  25  Tell  children  that  page  25  goes  with  the 
story  they  have  just  finished.  Then  have  children 
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read  silently  and  aloud  the  sentences  on  the  page 
and  study  the  illustration.  Invite  comments  on  the 
picture.  Use  questions  like  these: 

1.  Does  the  picture  show  all  of  the  birdhouse  or  just 
the  front?  (just  the  front)  Picture  interpretation 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  hole  in  the  front  of  the 
birdhouse  is  for?  (Be  sure  children  realize  it  is  a 
door.)  Conclusion 

3.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  birdhouse?  What 
Y7<'would   you   do   with   it?   (Accept   reasonable 

"  answers.)  Personal  reactions 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture;  Summarizing  Have 
the  story — pages  20  through  24 — reread  orally. 
Assign  parts  or  if  you  are  working  with  one  child, 
read  Dad's  part  and  the  dialogue  carriers  while  the 
child  reads  Pam's  lines  and  dialogue  carriers  and 
the  narration — the  parts  no  one  speaks.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  read  as  though  they  were  speaking. 
Review  the  idea  that  a  comma  tells  a  reader  to 
pause  briefly  and  a  period  or  question  calls  for  a 
slightly  longer  pause. 

After  oral  reading,  ask  someone  to  retell  the  story 
in  her  or  his  own  words. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Building  a  birdhouse  You  and  your  children  can 
make  a  sturdy  birdhouse  for  your  school  with  the 
help  of  the  custodian.  You  will  need  four  plywood 
sides.  One  side  should  have  a  hole — round  or 
square — cut  in  its  center. 


The  roof  can  be  made  of  two  other  pieces  of  ply- 
wood. If  the  custodian  is  cutting  the;WOod,  arrange 
to  have  pupils  present  as  he  cuts.  Ask  him  to  tell 
them  what  he  is  doing.  Let  them  examine  all  pieces 
before  and  after  they  are  cut.  During  assembly  of 
the  pieces,  encourage  children  to  help  by  handing 
you  or  the  custodian  the  sides,  the  front,  etc.  and  by 
holding  pieces  in  place  during  gluing.  The  custo- 
dian may  wish  to  use  nails  for  reinforcement. 

After  the  birdhouse  is  completed,  let  children 
decide  where  to  put  it.  When  a  location  has  been 
selected,  the  birdhouse  can  be  secured  on  a  post. 
Individual  birdhouses  that  children  can  take  home 
may  be  made  from  gallon  milk  cartons  that  have 
been  washed.  A  "door"  can  easily  be  cut  in  one  side 
with  scissors. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 

books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Green,  M.  M.  Everybody  Has  a  House  and  Every- 
body Eats.  New  York:  Young  Scott  Books,  1961. 
In  this  book  pigs,  cows,  birds,  and  mice  all  have 
houses.  People  have  houses  too. 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth.  Houses.  New  York:  The 
John  Day  Co.,  1964.  Here  is  a  story  of  houses  in 
relation  to  geography  and  time.  Information  is 
presented  in  simple  language. 

Talking  book 

Hazen,  Barbara  S.  Where  Do  Bears  Sleep? 
Reading,  MA:  Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
1960.  (RD6519).  This  rhyming  story  tells  where 
different  animals  sleep. 
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LESSON  18 


Review 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 
Syntactical  Skills: 

rjtf{  Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 


Worksheets  52,  53,  54,  and  55 
Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (n)n  (1)1,  (p)p 
Capitalization;  Declarative  and  interrogative  sen- 
tences; Punctuation;  Wh-questions 
Comparison;  Conclusion;  Detail;  Emotional  reac- 
tion of  character;  Inference;  Main  ideas;  Paragraph 
meaning;  Personal  reactions;  Relationship — place; 
Reviewing;  Sentence  meaning;  Summarizing 
Following  directions 
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PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (n)n,  (1)/,  (p)p 

Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  n  stands 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  nose.  Then  say  nail  and 
tail  and  ask  which  of  the  two  words  begins  with  the 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  nose  and  the  letter  n. 
Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  night,  light       4.  no,  so  7.  rag,  nag 

2.  cow,  now         5.  fine,  nine         8.  bet,  net 

3.  need,  seed        6.  name,  same     9.  neck,  peck 

Follow  the  same  procedure  to  review  (1)1  and  (p)p. 
The  key  word  for  (1)  is  leg  and  for  (p),  paper.  Use 
these  word  pairs  for  (1)1: 

1.  mine,  line         4.  lump,  hump     7.  rap,  lap 

2.  lips,  rips  5.  cook,  look       8.  led,  fed 

3.  lake,  cake         6.  my,  lie  9.  rime,  lime 

Use  these  word  pairs  for  (p)p: 

1.  pig,  dig  4.  pick,  sick  7.  top,  pop 

2.  full,  pull  5.  had,  pad  8.  role,  pole 

3.  cat,  pat  6.  pile,  file  9.  pit,  hit 


on  the  braille  units  that  have  lines  under  them.  Ask 
what  the  first  underlined  braille  unit  is.  (a  capital 
q  braille  unit)  Next  call  on  a  child  to  tell  why  the 
Capital  braille  unit  is  placed  before  the  word  what. 
^(to  show  that  what  is  the  first  word  in  the  sen- 
tence) Then  have  the  second  underlined  braille  unit 
identified,  (a  question  mark)  Call  on  someone  to 
tell  what  the  next  underlined  braille  unit  is. 
(another  capital  sign)  Ask  why  that  sign  is  before 
the  word  Pam.  (to  show  that  Pam  is  a  person's 
name)  Then  ask  a  child  to  identify  the  last  under- 
lined braille  unit,  (a  period)  Call  on  an  individual  to 
tell  what  that  braille  unit  means,  (the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence) Next  discuss  the  fact  that  a  sentence  can  end 
with  a  period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation 
mark.  Finally,  point  out  that  there  is  a  question 
mark  inside  the  sentence.  Explain  this  by  telling 
children  that  "What  is  that  word?"  is  a  little  sen- 
tence inside  the  big  sentence  "What  is  that  word? 
said  Pam." 

Follow  similar  procedures  with  the  other  two  sen- 
tences above  the  bar.  Children  should  be  able  to  tell 
that  a  comma  tells  the  reader  to  pause  for  a  short 
time  and  that  an  exclamation  mark  shows  that  the 
speaker  of  the  sentence  is  very  very  surprised  or 
pleased  or  afraid. 
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SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Punctuation;  Declarative  and  interrogative 
sentences  Use  Worksheet  52  which  contains  an 
exercise  on  declarative  and  interrogative  sentences 
and  punctuation  braille  units. 


What  is  that  word?  said  Panh 
Take  this  car,  said  Mom1 
What  a  big  bird! 


Pp  52 


This  job  is  fun,  said  Pam. 
What  is  up  in  the  tree? 
Do  you  want  to  be  here? 
What  a  good  toy? 
You  can  read  Little  and  Big. 
Why  do  you  have  to  go? 
That  cat  is  mean?  said  Tim. 


Next  have  the  first  sentence  below  the  bar  read 
silently  and  then  orally.  Ask  these  questions: 
1.  How  does  the  sentence  begin?  (with  a  capital 
>       braille  unit) 

[2.  How  does  the  sentence  end?  (with  a  period) 
3.  Are  there  any  other  marks  in  the  sentence?  What 

do  we  call  these  marks?  (a  comma  and  a  capital 

braille  unit) 

Then  have  children  either  mark  or  show  you  each 
capital  and  punctuation  mark  in  the  sentence.  Use 
the  same  questions  and  directions  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentences. 

Afterwards  have  the  sentences  reread  orally.  After 
each  sentence  is  read,  ask  if  it  tells  something,  asks  a 
question,  or  shows  that  the  reader  is  very  very  sur- 
prised or  pleased. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first  sen- 
tence read  silently  and  aloud.  Then  center  attention 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Use  Worksheet  53  which  contains  the  following 
sentences.  These  sentences  include  all  the  words 
introduced  so  far  in  Little  and  Big. 
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Pam  is  not  mean  to  Tim. 
Will  you  take  me  for  a  ride? 
Pam  can  read  that  big  word. 
My  tree  home  will  have  4  sides. 
Tim  is  playing  with  the  little  cars. 
Look  here,  said  Dad. 
Why  is  Pam  working  with  Mom? 
Pam  can  do  a  good  job. 
We  help  Dad  make  a  tree  home. 
What  is  Little  and  Big  about? 
Why  is  the  top  on  the  sides? 
Cars  can  not  read. 


Pp  53 


Have  each  sentence  read  silently  and  then  orally.  If 
children  are  not  sure  of  some  of  the  new  vocabulary 
words,  use  "Words  to  read"  on  pages  3,  9,  and  19  to 
reteach  these  words. 


COMPREHENSION 

Reviewing;  Summarizing;  Skimming  Help  pupils 
recall  the  names  of  the  selections  they  have  read  so 
far.  If  necessary  have  pupils  locate  the  beginning  of 
each  selection  and  read  its  title.  After[each  title  is  *' 
read,  ask  someone  to  tell  about  the  selection.  If 
memories  are  hazy  about  a  story,  tell  children  to 
skim — reread  rapidly — the  story. 

Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  In  the  story  called  "The  Little  Toy  Car,"  what 
did  the  little  car  want  her  owner  to  do?  (take  her 
for  a  ride)  Detail;  Paragraph  meaning 

2.  In  the  story  about  the  big  car,  what  couldn't  the 
big  car  do?  (read)  Who  helped  the  big  car?  (the 
little  car)  Can  cars  really  read?  (no)  How  do  you 
know  this?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Main 
idea;  Conclusion 

3.  What  did  you  learn  in  "What  and  Why"  about 
questions  that  begin  with  the  words  what  and 
why!  (They  cannot  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no." 
The  answer  to  what  questions  is  that,  etc.,  and 
the  answers  to  why  questions  usually  begin  with 
the  word  because.)  Wh-questions;  Sentence 
meaning 

4.  In  the  story  "Pam  and  Dad,"  what  did  Dad  want 
Pam  to  do?  (help  him)  Why  didn't  Pam  want  to 
help  Dad?  (She  wanted  to  play  with  her  cars.) 


What  did  Pam  and  Dad  build?  (a  birdhouse) 
After  they  finished,  was  Pam  happy  she  had 
helped?  (yes)  Why  was  she  happy?  (She  thought 
it  was  fun.)  Main  idea;  Detail;  Emotional  reac- 
tion of  character;  Inference 
5.  Think  about  the  first  story  in  your  book  "What 
Pam  Can  Do."  What  can  Pam  do  that  Tim  can- 
not do?  (read)  What  can  Pam  do  that  you  can 
do?  (read)  Pam  likes  to  read.  Do  you?  Why? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Comparison;  Per- 
sonal reaction 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Ask  each  individual  to  choose  a  story  they  have 
read  so  far  and  read  it  aloud.  After  each  oral  read- 
ing, encourage  the  reader  to  tell  why  he  or  she 
chose  that  story  to  read. 

Detail;  Relationship— place;  inference;  Con- 
clusion Use  Worksheets  54  and  55  to  check  pupils' 
comprehension. 
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Look, 

said  Pam. 

There  is  a  bird  home. 

But  the  bird  is  not  here. 

The  bird  is  out, 

said  Mom. 

Why  is  the  bird  out? 

said  Pam. 

It  wants  to  eat, 

said  Mom. 

Look.  Here  it  is. 

Look  at  it  eat. 
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Pass  out  Worksheet  54.  Have  it  read  silently  only. 
Then  give  children  copies  of  Worksheet  55. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  a  bird    a  bird  home    a  tree  home 
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2.  in  the  bird  home    out    in  a  tree  home 

3.  to  play    to  work    to  get  food 

4.  in  a  play  home    in  the  bird  home    in  a  car  top 


l^i.Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  this  question: 
1.  What  did  Pam  want  her  Mom  to  see? 
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When  all  agree  that  the  second  answer  is  correct, 
have  those  words  marked.  Continue  with  the  other 
items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  Where  was  the  bird  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story? 

3.  Why  did  the  bird  go  away  from  its  home? 

4.  Where  was  the  bird  when  the  story  ended? 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Checking  up  on  your  birdhouse  If  you  built  a 
birdhouse,  take  children  out  to  check  it  out  and 
repair  and  clean  it  if  necessary. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  one  of 
the  books  in  the  bibliographies  for  Lessons  13 
through  17  that  you  have  not  read  earlier. 


LESSON  19 


Meg 
Little  and  Big,  pages  27  through  28 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  card  h;  Swing  cell;  Worksheets  56  and  57 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Sound  and  symbol  associ- 
ations initial  (h)h,  (t)t,  (w)w,  (f)f;  final  (ing)ing 
Inflectional  ending  ing 

Conclusion;  Forecasting;  Main  idea;  Personal  eval- 
uation; Personal  experience;  Reading  aim;  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions 
braille;  Meg 


SUMMARY 

This  brief  story  introduces  Meg,  a  blind  child,  who 
will  be  a  leading  character  in  the  next  Preprimer.  In 
the  story,  children  will  learn  that  Meg  reads  braille 
and  likes  it. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (h)/i, 
(t)f,  (w)w,  (f)f;  Consonant  substitution  Cive 
children  the  h  letter  card  and  have  them  examine  it. 
Ask  what  the  shape  on  the  card  stands  for.  Help 
children  recall  that  it  stands  for  have  and  also  the 
letter  h.  Then  say  hand  and  tell  pupils  that  this 
shape  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  hand. 
Then  read  this  sentence  aloud. 
We  can  hide  on  that  high  hill. 

Ask  children  to  tell  which  three  words  in  the  sen- 
tence you  have  read  begin  with  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  hand.  Reread  the  sentence  if  necessary.  Fol- 
low the  same  procedure  with  these  sentences: 

1.  Does  that  horse  live  in  that  huge  house? 

2.  The  baby  is  happy  when  I  hug  him. 

3.  She  had  her  hair  cut. 

4.  The  baby  fell  and  hit  his  head. 

5.  Henry  hurried  down  the  hall. 


Next  remind  children  of  the  concept  that  /  stands 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  teeth;  w,  for  the  sound 
at  the  start  of  window;  and  /,  for  the  sound  at  the 
start  of finger.  Then  pose  these  riddles.  (Answers  in 
parentheses  are  for  your  convenience.) 

1.  I  am  something  you  walk  on.  My  name  begins 
with/and  rhymes  with  meet.  What  am  I?  (feet) 

2.  I  am  part  of  your  foot.  My  name  begins  with  t 
and  rhymes  with  so.  What  am  I?  (toe) 

3.  You  can  wear  me  on  your  head.  My  name  be- 
gins with  w  and  rhymes  with  pig.  What  am  I? 
(wig) 

4.  I  blow  and  blow.  My  name  begins  with  w  and 
rhymes  with  tinned.  What  am  I?  (wind) 

5.  I  am  part  of  a  dog.  My  name  begins  with  /  and 
rhymes  with  sail.  What  am  I?  (tail) 

6.  Your  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  are  on  me.  My 
name  begins  with/and  rhymes  with  race.  What 
am  I?  (face) 

7.  You  eat  with  me.  My  name  begins  with /and 
rhymes  with  cork.  What  am  I?  (fork) 

8.  When  you  cry  you  make  me.  My  name  begins 
with  /  and  rhymes  with  hear.  What  am  I?  (tear) 

9.  Birds  have  two  of  me.  My  name  begins  with  w 
and  rhymes  with  sing.  What  am  I?  (wing) 

10.  Animals  and  people  live  on  me.  My  name  be- 
gins with /and  rhymes  with  harm.  What  am  I? 
(farm) 

11.  Each  room  has  four  of  me.  My  name  begins 
with  w  and  rhymes  with  ball.  What  am  I?  (wall) 


IMP 
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12.  You  sit  at  me  when  you  eat.  My  name  begins 
with  /  and  rhymes  with  label.  What  am  I? 
(table) 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Inflectional  ending  Ing;  Phonogram  (ing)/ng 

Use  Worksheet  56  which  contains  an  exercise  on 
the  inflectional  ending  ing.  (Answers  are  underlined 
for  your  convenience.) 


i 
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Pam  is                    to  Tim 

reads         reading 

Dari                    Mom 

helps         helping 

Ts  Mom                    for  me? 

looks         looking 

What  is  Tim                     ? 

eats         eating 

Tim                     to  help  Pam 

wants         wanting 

Tim  is                     with  the  rat 

plays         playing 

r, 


V 


Use  the  swing  cell  to  acquaint  children  with  the 
shape  that  stands  for  the  braille  unit  ing.  Then  say 
"I  am  playing."  Tell  children  that  dots  3,  4,  and  6 
stand  for  the  sounds  at  the  end  of  playing.  Then  say 
"I  am  going  out."  Ask  which  word  in  the  sentence 
you  have  just  said  ends  with  (ing).  Continue  with 
these  oral  sentences: 

Pam  is  working  hard. 

Is  reading  fun? 

Why  is  the  baby  crying? 

We  are  looking  for  the  pencil. 

Point  out  that  the  words  ending  in  (ing)  in  these 
sentences  go  with  words  like  am,  is,  and  are.  Point 
out,  too,  that  sometimes  in  questions,  words  like  is 
are  not  always  followed  right  away  by  words  end- 
ing with  ing.  Cite  as  oral  examples: 

Is  Meg  coming? 

Are  the  girls  doing  a  dance? 

Are  Mary  and  Fred  going  out? 

Then  pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first 
incomplete  sentence  and  the  two  words  below  it 
read  aloud.  Be  sure  children  pronounce  the  (z)  at 
the  end  of  reads.  Give  help  with  reading  if 
necessary. 


Next  ask  which  word,  reads  or  reading,  belongs  in 
the  blank.  If  children  seem  unsure,  caH  attention  to 
the  word  is.  When  everyone  agrees  that  reading 
belongs  in  the  sentence,  have  the  complete  sentence 
read  aloud  and  reading  marked.  Continue  in  the 
same  way  with  the  other  examples.  Discuss  each 
example  thoroughly. 


Inflectional  ending  Ing  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  exercises  on  (ing)  ing  as  an  inflectional 
ending.  Do  not  expect  mastery. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Meg*  Braille  this  sentence  Meg  is  my  friend.  Let 
children  scan  the  sentence.  Then  tell  them  that  the 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  a  girl's 
name.  Ask  someone  to  identify  the  first  letter  in  the 
name.  Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  m  stands  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  mouth.  Next  tell  children 
that  the  name  rhymes  with  the  word  beg.  Ask 
someone  to  pronounce  the  name.  Give  help  if 
necessary.  Then  have  the  sentence  read  aloud. 

Now  ask  children  to  turn  to  page  26  in  their  books. 
Give  help  with  the  numeral  if  necessary. 


Words  to  Read 

26 

braille 

Is  braille  fun  to  read? 

talk 

Can  birds  talk  like  me? 

food 

What  food  do  you  like  to  eat? 

us 

Meg  wants  us  to  go. 

away 

Go  away  and  look  for  the  birds. 

braille  Tell  pupils  to  locate  the  first  word  under  the 
title  "Words  to  Read."  Identify  this  word  as  braille. 
Ask  a  child  to  tell  what  braille  is.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aims  Tell  children  that  the  very  short 
story  they  will  read  next  is  about  one  of  Pam's 
friends.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  to  find  out  what 
this  person  is  like. 
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Meg 

This  is  my  friend,  MegO) 

said  Pam. 

Meg  is  a  good  friend. 

Meg  is  like  me. 

But  that  is  not  why  I  like  Meg. 


27 


Page  27  Have  children  read  page  27  silently  and 
then  aloud.  Afterwards  pose  these  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  Pam's  friend?  (Meg)  Sen- 
tence meaning 

2.  The  story  says  that  Meg  is  a  good  friend.  What 
does  being  "a  good  friend"  mean?  (Accept 
answers  that  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
evaluation 

3.  Who  does  Meg  look  like?  (Pam)  Sentence 
meaning 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  Pam  likes  Meg?  How  can 
we  find  out  for  sure?  (Ar^ept  reasonable 
answers.)  Forecasting;  Conclusion 


Meg  and  I  like  to  read, 

said  Pam. 

Meg  reads  braille. 

Braille  looks  like  fun. 

Meg  said  it  is. 

I  read  to  Meg  and  Meg  reads  to  me. 


28 


Page  28  Have  page  28  read  silently  and  aloud.  Ask 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  Meg  and  Pam  like  to  do?  (read)  Do  you 
suppose  Pam  likes  Meg  because  they  like  to  do 
the  same  things?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do? 
(Accept  answers  that  pupils  can  defend.)  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Main  ideas 

2.  Pam  says  braille  looks  like  fun.  Have  you  ever 
shown  braille  to  any  of  your  friends  who  cannot 
read  it?  What  did  they  say?  (Accept  reasonable 
answers.)  Personal  experience 

3.  Meg  says  it  is  fun  to  read  braille.  Why  do  you 
think  she  thinks  braille  is  fun  to  read?  (Accept 
reasonable  answers.)  Empathy;  Personal 
experience  , 

4.  Pam  and  Meg  read  to  each  other.  Have  you,  ever 
read  something  in  braille  to  your  mother  or  to 


your  father  or  to  a  friend?  Was  it  fun?  Why? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Personal  experience 

ORAL  READING— THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Ask  children  to  tell 
you  who  is  speaking  in  the  story  "Meg."  (Pam) 
Then  call  for  a  volunteer  to  read  the  entire  story. 
Remind  the  child  to  read  as  though  she  or  he  was 
speaking.  Also  beforehand,  ask  how  the  period 
braille  unit  can  help  a  reader  who  is  reading  aloud. 
Let  as  many  children  as  possible  read  the  story 
orally. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning;  Sentence  meaning— confusers 

Use  Worksheet  57  which  contains  an  exercise  on 
word  and  sentence  meaning.  (Answers  are  under- 
lined for  your  convenience.) 


Seesaw  is  a  big. 
work         word 

Tim  is  playing  _ 
will         with 


Meg  looks 

just         have 

Pam 
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.a  tov. 


.like  me. 


.like  to  read  braille. 


bread 


would 


My  toy  is 

here         have 


The. 
like 


.cat  wants  to  eat. 


little 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  each  incom- 
plete sentence  and  the  two  words  below  it  read 
silently  and  aloud.  Ask  which  of  the  two  words 
goes  in  the  sentence.  Tell  children  to  mark  that 
word.  Then  ask  someone  to  read  aloud  the  com- 
pleted sentence.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  rest  of  the  page. 


Conf  user  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  exer- 
cises in  Patterns  that  centers  on  so-called  "con- 
fusers." Almost  all  children  will  have  trouble 
with  [one  or  two.  With  these  children  simply 
point  out  the  differences. 

Some  pupils  who  have  difficulty  habitually  with 
such  words  in  the  ordinary  context  of  sentences 


* 

ml 
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in  selections  may  need  additional  help.  This  help 
should  take  the  form  of  asking  the  child  to  think 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words  around  a  trou- 
blesome word — the  context.  Avoid  heavy  drill 
using  word  cards.  Such  drill  could  too  easily 
lead,  at  this  level,  to  "word  readers"  who  do  not 
read  for  meaning. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Anglund,  J.  W.  A  Friend  is  Someone  Who  Likes 
You.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World, 
1958.  This  book  explains  that  friends  may  not 
need  to  be  persons.  Even  a  tree,  a  brook,  or  the 
wind  can  be  a  friend. 


Hein,  Lucille  E.  My  Very  Special  Friend.  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.:  Judson  Press,  1974.  This  book  tells 
in  a  primary  grader's  words  about  a  special  visit 
with  great-grandmother  while  mother  is  in  they^i 
hospital. 

Talking  books 

Pearson,  Susan.  Izzie.  New  York:  Dial  Press, 
1975.  (RC  9132).  In  this  book,  Izzie,  Cary's  rag- 
doll  cat,  is  her  constant  companion  for  over  a 
year.  Together  they  pick  grapes,  rake  leaves, 
bake  goodies,  and  make  mudpies.  By  the  time 
Izzie  is  a  year  old,  he  looks  87,  and  Cary's 
mother  decides  to  restore  him. 

Minarik,  Else  H.  Little  Bear's  Friend.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  1960.  (RD  7033). 
This  is  the  story  of  Little  Bear,  who  is  eager  to 
learn  how  to  read  and  write  so  he  can  keep  in 
touch  with  Emily,  his  summer  friend. 
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LESSON  20 

"Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 


X 


Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


-" 


SUMMARY  C 


The  Birds 
Little  and  Big,  pages  29  through  37 


Worksheets  58  and  59 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Mimicry;  Sound  and  sym- 
bol associations  initial  (h)h,  (b)b,  (k)c,  (f)f,  (p)p, 
(r)r;  final  (d)d 

Compound  predicate;  Context  clues;  Homonyms; 
Pronoun  antecedent 

Comparison;  Conclusion;  Context  clues;  Emo- 
tional reaction  of  character;  Forecasting;  Inference; 
Literary  genre;  Main  idea;  Multiple  meaning;  Per- 
sonal evaluation;  Personal  reaction;  Reading  aim; 
Reviewing;  Sentence  meaning;  Summarizing 
Following  directions 
away;  caw;  chee;  talk;  us 


In  this  story  three  little  birds  that  say  chee  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  another  little  bird  that  says  caw. 
Then  a  big  bird  points  out  the  "chee  birds  and  caw 
birds"  are  all  birds  and  need  to  be  friends.  This 
story  can  be  used  to  point  up  the  unfairness  of 
prejudice. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound-and-symbol  associations  final  (d)d 

Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  d  stands  2.  rid,  rip 


for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  door.  Then  say  sad. 
Ask  children  if  they  hear  the  sound  at  the  beginning 
of  door  at  the  end  of  the  word  sad.  When  all  agree 
that  they  do,  say  mud  and  hid.  Ask  if  these  two 
words  also  end  with  the  sound  at  the  end  of  sad  and 
the  letter  d.  Next  say  mad  and  man.  Ask  which  one 
ends  with  the  sound  at  the  end  of  sad  and  the  letter 
d.  Go  on  with  these  word  pairs: 


1.  ham,  had         3.  bell,  bed 


4.  dim,  did 


5.  kid,  kiss 

6.  knob,  nod 
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Consonant  substitution;  Sound  and  [symbol 
associations  initial  (h)/t,  (b)o,  (k)c,  (f)f,  (p)p, 
(r)r  Use  Worksheet  58,  which  contains  an  exercise 
on  initial  consonants.  (Answers  are  underlined  for 
your  convenience.) 


My is  in  braille. 

look         hook         book 

I  want  to  eat  that 

take         bake         cake 

My  home  is  not 

car         far         bar 

The  little  cat  is  my 


Pp  58 


get         set 

I  can 

top         mop 

Tim  wants  to 
cat         pat 


pet 

.like  a  bird. 
hop 

the  bird. 


rat 


Have  each  incomplete  sentence  and  the  words 
below  it  read  aloud.  Ask  someone  to  identify  the 
word  that  fits  in  the  sentence.  Have  that  word 
marked  and  the  entire  sentence  read  aloud.  If  chil- 
dren have  trouble  using  consonant  substitution 
point  out  that  each  word  below  each  sentence  ends 
with  the  same  letters  and  rhymes  with  the  other 
words.  Should  children  havej difficulty  relating  the 
initial  letters  to  sounds,  use  these  key  words  for 
review: 

b  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  boy. 

c  may  stand  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key. 

/stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  finger. 

h  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  hand. 

m  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  mouth. 

p  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  paper. 

r  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  ring. 

s  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  soap. 

Mimicry  Tell  children  that  people  often  try  to 
sound  like  animals.  As  an  example  point  out  that 
people  say  "moo"  when  they  want  to  sound  like  a 
cow.  Ask  children  what  they  say  when  they  want  to 
sound  like  a  dog.  (Accept  bow-wow,  arf,  grr,  and  so 
on.)  Next  ask  pupils  what  they  say  when  they  want 
to  sound  like  a  cat.  Then  ask  for  words  or  sounds 
that  mimic  what  birds  sound  like.  To  the  example 
like  tweet  that  children  supply,  add  chee  and  caw. 


WORD  MEANING 

Multiple  meanings;  Homonyms  Say  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  <-/} 

That  boy  is  mean.  „_  Q^i  ' 

\0 
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Huge  and  large  mean  "big.' 
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Ask  what  the  word  mean  means  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, (bad)  Then  point  out  that  mean  in  the  second 
sentence  you  said  means  "is  another  way  of  saying." 
Then  repeat  the  first  sentence  and  ask  a  child  to 
make  up  another  sentence  in  which  mean  means  the 
same  thing.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the 
other  sentence. 

Next  say  these  sentences: 

1.  My  desk  is  made  from  wood. 

2.  I  would  like  to  go  out. 

Ask  a  child  to  use  (wud)  in  a  sentence  as  it  is  used  in 
"My  desk  is  made  from  wood."  Have  another  child 
make  up  a  sentence  using  (wud)  as  it  is  used  in  the 
second  sentence.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  (wud) 
wood  if  necessary.  Go  on  with  these  oral  sentences. 
(For  your  convenience  the  words  children  are  to 
use  in  sentences  are  underlined.) 

1.  I  want  to  go,  too. 
I  have  two  feet. 

2.  M^om  said,  "No." 
I\know)how  to  read. 

3.  Come"  here. 
I  can't  hear  you. 

4._There  is  a  fly  on  the  screen. 
The  birds  fly  over  the  trees. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

chee;  caw*  Braille  chee  and  caw  on  separate 
cards.  Give  children  the  cards.  Identify  the  words 
for  children  and  ask  what  each  stands  for.  If  neces- 
sary, remind  children  that  each  stands  for  a  sound  a 
bird  might  make. 

talk  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  26.  Tell  them  to  find 
the  word  below  braille.  Ask  someone  to  name  the 
letter  or  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Remind  chil- 
dren of  the  fact  that  /  stands  for  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  teeth.  Then  tell  pupils  that  the  word  they 
are  looking  at  rhymes  with  walk.  Ask  someone  to 
read  the  word.  Then  have  the  example  sentence 
read  aloud. 
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food  Ask  pupils  to  find  the  word  below  talk.  Iden- 
tify this  word  as  food.  Then  have  the  example  sen- 
tence read  aloud. 

us  Center  attention  on  the  word  below  food.  Tell 
children  that  this  word  is  us.  Have  the  example 
sentence  read  aloud.  Then  ask  a  child  to  make  up  a 
sentence  that  includes  the  word  us. 

away  Tell  children  to  find  the  word  below  us. 
Explain  that  this  word  is  away  as  in  the  sentence 
The  dog  ran  away  from  home.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud.  When  pronouncing 
away,  be  sure  to  use  the  pronunciation  (a  waO- 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION-Part  1 
Pages  29  through  34 


Story  division  For  ease  in  teaching  this  fairly 
long  story,  the  Reading  and  Comprehension  sec- 
tion of  this  lesson  plan  is  presented  in  two  parts. 
It  may  be  covered  in  one  or  two  reading  sessions. 

Reading  aim;  Literary  genre  Tell  children  that 
the  story  they  will  read  next  is  a  talking-animal 
story.  Explain  that  in  the  story  some  young  birds 
learn  a  lesson.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  to  find  out 
what  the  lesson  is. 


- — : ^ 

The  Birds  % 

Big  bird  and  4  little  birds  have  a  home. 

It  is  on  top  of  a  tree. 

The  big  bird  can  go  out. 

The  little  birds  can  not. 

But  the  little  birds  can  play  and  talk. 


29 
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Page  29  Have  pupils  locate  page  29.  Then  have  the 
page  read  silently  and  aloud.  Afterwards,  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Who  lives  in  the  tree  home?  (Big  Bird  and  4  little 
birds)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  does  the  word  it  in  the  sentence  "It  is  in  a 
tree"  stand  for?  (the  birds'  home)  Pronoun 
antecedent;  Context  clues 


3.  What  can't  the  little  birds  do?  (go  out;  fly)  Main 
idea;  Sentence  meaning 

4.  What  can  the  little  birds  do?  (play  and  talk) 
Sentence  meaning 


Little  birds! 

C^ 

30 

said  the  big  bird. 

o0b 

I  have  to  eat. 

And  you  have  to  eat. 

I  have  to  go  out  for  food. 

Be  good! 

Page  30  Tell  children  to  read  page  30  silently. 
Have  the  page  read  aloud.  Then  pose  questions  like 
these: 

1.  Who  is  talking  on  this  page?  (the  big  bird)  How 
do  you  know  the  big  bird  is  talking?  (It  says, 
"said  the  big  bird"  on  line  2.)  Conclusion 

2.  Why  is  the  big  bird  going  out?  (to  get  food)  Main 
idea 

3.  What  does  the  big  bird  tell  the  little  birds  to  be 
when  she  is  out?  (to  be  good)  What  does  "be 
good"  mean?  (not  to  get  into  trouble  and  be 
"bad")  Sentence  meaning;  Word  meaning 


Chee!  Chee! 
said  3  little  birds. 
We  will  be  good. 

Caw!  Caw! 
said  1  little  bird. 
I  will  be  good. 


Page  31  Have  page  31  read  silently  and  orally. 
Next  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  do  the  little  birds  tell  the  big  bird?  (that 
they  will  be  good)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Do  all  four  birds  sound  alike?  (no)  How  do  three 
of  the  birds  sound?  (chee)  How  does  one  of  the 
birds  sound?  (caw)  Comparison 

3.  Were  you  surprised  to  learn  that  all  four  birds 
did  not  sound  alike?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept 
reasonable  answers.)  Personal  evaluation 
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Chee!  Chee! 

said  the  3  little  birds. 

What  is  that  you  said? 

Caw!  Caw! 
said  the  bird. 
I  said  caw. 


Page  32  Ask  pupils  to  read  page  32  silently  and 
orally.  Afterwards,  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  question  did  the  three  birds  ask  the  other 
bird?  (what  it  said)  sentence  meaning 

2.  What  was  the  other  bird's  answer?  (caw)  Detail 

3.  Do  you  think  the  three  birds  were  surprised  to 
hear  the  other  bird  say  "caw"?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers)  Inference 


You  do  not  talk  like  us, 

<%■ 

33 

said  the  3  birds. 

You  talk  like  a  caw  bird. 

We  talk  like  chee  birds. 

We  do  not  like  you. 

Go  away! 

Page  33  Have  page  33  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Why  didn't  the  three  birds  like  the  other  bird?  (It 
was  different.)  Conclusion 

2.  Do  you  think  the  three  birds  were  being  fair 
when  they  decided  that  they  did  not  like  the 
other  bird  just  because  it  was  a  caw  bird?  Why 
not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Per- 
sonal evaluation 

3.  What  did  the  three  birds  tell  the  other  bird  to  do? 
(to  go  away)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  How  do  you  think  the  other  bird  feels?  (Accept 
reasonable  answers.)  How  can  you  find  out  for 
sure?  (by  reading  on)  Forecasting 
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I  will  not  go  away, 

said  the  caw  bird. 

And  you  can  not  make  me. 

Do  not  be  mean. 


34 


And  you  do  not  talk  like  me. 


01 

1 
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Page  34  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  34  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  orally.  Afterwards  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Did  the  little  bird  go  away?  (no)  What  did  it  do. 
(It  stayed  where  it  was.)  Inference 

2.  The  little  bird  said  that  the  other  birds  were 
mean.  Do  you  agree  with  the  little  bird?  Why  or 
why  not?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Personal 
reaction 

3.  If  I  said  the  little  bird  was  both  sad  and  angry, 
would  you  agree  with  me?  Why  or  why  not?  (In 
discussion,  be  sure  children  understand  that 
people  can  be  both  sad  and  angry  at  the  same 
time.)  Emotional  reaction  of  character 

4.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  Fore- 
casting 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION-Part  2 
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Summarizing  Have  children  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened so  far  in  the  story.  If  you  are  continuing 
reading  and  discussion  without  a  break  go  on  to 
page  35  immediately.  If  you  are  continuing  after  a 
break,  ask  children  again  what  they  think  will 
happen  next.  Then  go  on  to  page  35. 


Here  is  a  big  bird, 
said  the  chee  birds. 
Big  bird! 

Make  that  bird  go  away. 
It  can  not  talk  like  us. 
We  do  not  like  it. 


35 


Page  35  Have  page  35  read  silently  and  aloud. 

Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  is  talking  on  this  page?  (the  chee  birds) 

Who  are  they  talking  to?  (the  big  bird)  Sentence 

meaning 
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2.  What  do  they  tell  the  big  bird  about  the  other 
bird?  (that  they  do  not  like  the  caw  bird)  Sen- 
tence meaning 

3.  What  do  they  ask  the  big  bird  to  do?  (to  make 
the  caw  bird  go  away)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  Do  you  think  the  big  bird  will  tell  the  caw  bird  to 
go  away?  Why  do  you  think  as  you  do7"(Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation 


What  is  this  about? 

said  the  big  bird. 

I  said  to  be  good. 

Is  this  what  good  means  to  you? 

What  can  I  do  about  you? 


36 


Page  36  Ask  children  to  read  silently  and  aloud 
page  36.  Next  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  is  talking  on  this  page?  (the  big  bird)  Who 
is  the  big  bird  talking  to?  (the  three  chee  birds) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  How  does  the  big  bird  feel  about  the  chee  birds? 
(She  is  angry  with  them.)  How  do  you  know  the 
big  bird  is  angry?  (because  she  is  scolding  them) 
Inference;  Emotional  reaction  of  character 

3.  Does  the  big  bird  think  the  chee  birds  are  "bad" 
birds?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  this?  (because  of 
the  way  she  talks  to  them)  Inference 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  the  chee  birds  are  "bad"?  Why 
or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Personal  reaction 


We  are  birds, 
said  the  big  bird. 
What  about  that? 
We  have  to  be  friends. 
Chee  birds  and  caw  birds. 
We  have  to  be  friends. 


37 


Page  37  Have  page  37  read  silently  and  aloud. 

Afterwards  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  the  big  bird  tell  the  little  birds  on  this 

page?  (that  all  birds  have  to  be  friends)  Main 

idea;  Summarizing 


2.  The  caw  bird  was  different  from  the  chee  birds, 
so  the  chee  birds  did  not  like  the  caw  bird.  Do 
you  think  they  were  being  stupid?  Why  or  why 
not?  (Accept  answers  that  sound  reasonable.) 
Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation 

3.  Sometimes  people  do  not  like  other  people  who 
are  different  from  them.  What  do  you  think  of 
people  like  that?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Personal  evaluation 

4.  Do  you  think  the  little  chee  birds  will  learn  a 
lesson  from  what  the  big  bird  told  them?  Why  or 
why  not?  (Accept  justifiable  answers.)  Conclu- 
sion; Personal  evaluation 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Reviewing;  Summarizing;  Dramatizing  Have 
the  story  summarized.  If  you  are  working  with  a 
group  you  might  have  the  story  dramatized.  If  you 
are  working  with  one  child,  have  the  story  read 
aloud  several  times  and  then  arrange  to  have  the 
child  read  the  story  to  a  group  of  younger  blind 
children  or  to  a  peer  group  of  sighted  children. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Compound  predicates  Use  Worksheet  59,  which 
contains  an  exercise  on  compound  predicates. 


The  birds  talk. 
The  birds  play. 
The  birds  talk  and  play. 

Tim  wants  to  ride. 
Tim  wants  to  play. 
Tim  wants  to  ride  and  play. 

Get  the  toy. 

Take  it  to  Dad. 

Get  the  toy  and  take  it  to  Dad. 

Go  away. 

Do  not  talk  to  us. 

Go  away  and  do  not  talk  to  us. 


% 


Pp  59 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  Worksheet.  Have  the  first 
two  sentences  in  the  first  set  read  aloud.  Then  have 
the  sentence  below  them  read  aloud.  Point  out  that 
the  first  two  sentences  are  inside  the  last  long  one. 
Also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  action  words 
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in  the  two  little  sentences  are  joined  together  in  the 
long  sentence  by  the  word  and.  Then  have  the  other 
•yO    three  sets  read  orally.  After  a  set  has  been  read,  ask 
how  the  little  sentences  in  it  are  joined  together. 


Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Gans,  Roma.  Bird  Talk.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  1971.  This  book  is  about  listening 
to  birds  and  becoming  aware  of  what  they  say 
and  what  it  means. 


Selsam,  M.  E.  Tony's  Birds,  A  Science  I  Can 
Read  Book.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers,  1961. 
In  this  book,  Tony  discovers  that  birds  look  dif- 
ferent, have  different  songs  and  live  in  different 
places.  He  wants  to  learn  everything  he  can 
about  birds. 

Talking  book 

Gans,  Roma.  Birds  at  Night.  Scranton,  PA: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1968.  (RD  7064).  This 
book  describes  how  a  bird's  eyes,  feet,  and 
feathers  protect  him  as  he  sleeps. 

a ' 


LESSON  21 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


What  Can  You  Do 

What  Do  You  Know 

Little  and  Big,  pages  38  and  39 


(g)g> 


SUMMARY 


This    participatory    activity   poses   questions   i«ji 
children  to  answer  and  suggests  fun-to-do  activities. 


Worksheets  60,  61,  and  62 

Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (s)s, 

(t)t,  (n)n,  (h)h,  (1)1;  final  (d)d 

Declarative,  interrogative,  and  imperative  sentences 

Creative  thinking;  Detail;  Main  idea;  Personal 

evaluation;  Personal  reaction;  Sentence  meaning; 

Summarizing 

Following  directions 

None 


for 
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PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (s)s, 
(9)9,  0)*,  (n)n,  (h)/i,  (1)/,;  Final  (d)d  Remind 
children  of  the  fact  that  s  stands  for  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  soap.  Then  say  so  and  no  and  ask  which 
of  the  two  words  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start 
of  soap  and  the  letter  s.  Continue  with  these  pairs. 

1.  sat,  hat  4.  some,  come      7.  mail,  sail 

2.  day,  say  5.  tore,  sore  8.  lick,  sick 

3.  seed,  feed         6.  same,  name      9.  side,  hide 

To  review  (g)g  use  the  following  word  pairs.  The 
key  word  for  (g)  is  girl. 

1.  live,  give  4.  get,  met  7.  goat,  boat 

2.  gold,  sold         5.  name,  game     8.  save,  gave 

3.  mate,  gate        6.  rain,  gain         9.  gill,  hill 
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Use  these  word  pairs  to  review  (t)/.  The  key  word 
for  (t)  is  teeth. 
(\.  look,  took        4.  tire,  fire  7.  sold,  told 

2:  tail,  mail  5.  lime,  time         8.  rack,  tack 

3.  rap,  tap  6.  tame,  same      9.  take,  make 

To  review  the  (n)n  use  the  following  word  pairs. 
The  key  word  for  (n)  is  nose. 

1.  so,  no  4.  fine,  nine  7.  name,  same 

2.  nut,  hut  5.  nail,  sail  8.  note,  wrote 

3.  right,  night       6.  rap,  nap  9.  seed,  need 

Use  these  word  pairs  to  review  (h)/j.  The  key  word 
for  (h)  is  hand. 

1.  hip,  rip  4.  hole,  role  7.  mad,  had 

2.  men,  hen  5.  hat,  sat  8.  but,  hut 

3.  nose,  hose        6.  gum,  hum        9.  hid,  lid 


I 
I 
I 
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To  review  (1)/  use  these  word  pairs.  The  key  word 
Jor  (1)  is  leg. 

!l7  look,  book  5.  live  (liv),  give 

^T-make,  lake  6.  mend,  lend 

3.  load,  road  7.  read  (red),  lead  (led) 

4.  sand,  land  8.  let,  bet 

Next  remind  children  of  the  fact  that  d  stands  for 
the  sound  at  the  end  of  sad.  Then  say  this  sentence: 
Did  the  boy  look  mad? 

Ask  children  to  identify  the  two  words  in  the  sen- 
tence that  end  with  the  sound  at  the  end  of  sad. 
Repeat  the  sentence  if  necessary.  Continue  with 
these  sentences: 

1.  The  box  had  a  lid  on  it. 

2.  What  did  the  kid  do? 

3.  The  truck  was  carrying  a  load  of  wood. 

Declarative,  interrogative,  and  imperative 
sentences  Use  worksheet  60  which  contains  an 
exercise  on  declarative,  interrogative,  and  impera- 
tive sentences.  (Answers  are  marked  for  your  con- 
venience.) 


I  will  take  the  little  toy  with  me. 
Will  you  take  the  little  toy  with  you? 
Take  the  little  toy  with  you. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  talk  to  me. 

Do  not  talk  to  me. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  to  me? 

Look  for  the  toy. 

You  will  look  for  the  toy. 

Will  you  look  for  the  toy? 

Will  you  go  away? 

Go  away. 

I  will  go  away. 
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Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  some  sentences  tell 
about  some  thing  or  action  and  some  sentences  ask 
questions.  Then  explain  that  some  sentences  tell  a 
person  or  some  people  to  do  something.  As  an  oral 
example,  use:  "Go  and  get  me  a  book."  Encourage 
children  to  give  other  examples  of  sentences  that 
give  a  command.  Then  pass  out  copies  of  the  exer- 
cise. Have  all  three  sentences  in  the  first  set  read 
aloud.  Then  ask  an  indivTBual  to  read  the  first  of 
the  three  sentences  and  identify  it  as  a  sentence  that 
tells  about  something  or  a  question  or  a  sentence 
that  tells  someone  or  some  people  to  do  something. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  two  sen- 
tences in  the  set.  Afterwards  have  the  sentence  that 


commands  marked.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with 
the  other  sentence  sets. 


Declarative,  interrogative,  and  imperative 
sentences  Additional  exercises  dealing  with 
types  of  sentences  will  be  provided  throughout 
this  reading  program.  Do  not  expect  mastery  of 
these  sentences  at  this  time. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  selection. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 


What  Can  You  Do? 

38 

Can  you  talk  like  a  bird? 

Do  it. 

Can  you  make  a  bed? 

Can  you  ride  a  seesaw? 

Do  it! 

y 

s 

Page  38  Tell  children  to  open  their  books  to  page 
J8.  Give  help  with  the  numeral  if  necessary.  Then 
have  the  page  read  silently.  Afterwards,  have  each 
question  or  direction  read  orally.  After  a  question 
and/or  direction  has  been  read,  ask  the  reader  to 
answer  the  question  or  follow  the  direction. 
Encourage  a  variety  of  bird  sounds.  Sentence 
meaning;  Creative  thinking 


What  Do  You  Like? 

39 

Do  you  like  to  eat  food? 

Why? 

Do  you  like  to  read  braille? 

Why? 

Why  do  you  like  you? 

^ 


Page  39  Have  page  39  read  silently  and  orally. 
After  a  question  set  has  been  read  orally,  give  chil- 
dren plenty  of  time  to  answer.  Sentence  meaning; 
Personal  reaction;  Personal  evaluation 
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Summarizing;  Emotional  reaction  of  character; 
Detail;  Main  idea  Use  Worksheets  61  and  62  to 
check  pupils'  comprehension. 


Pp61 

Tim  wants  to  eat. 

Meg  and  Pam  do  not. 

Pam,  you  are  mean, 

said  Tim. 

Not  me, 

said  Pam. 

I  just  do  not  want  to  eat. 

Pam, 

said  Meg 

We  do  not  have  to  eat  with  Tim. 

But  we  can  get  Tim  food. 

Pass  out  Worksheet  61.  Have  it  read  silently  only. 
Then  give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  62.  (Answers 
are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1. 

food 

to  talk 

Pp62 
a  job 

2. 

good 

not  good 

mean 

3. 

eat  with  Tim 

talk  to  Tim 

not  eat 

4. 

Eating 

Food  for  Tim 

Food  for  Meg 

Call  attention  to  the  word  and  word  sets  that  follow 
numeral  1.  Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  this 
question: 

1.  What  did  Tim  want? 


When  all  agree  that  the  first  answer  is  correct,  have 
the  word  food  marked.  Continue  with  the  other 
items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  How  does  Tim  feel  about  Pam  in  this  story? 

3.  What  does  Meg  say  she  and  Pam  should  do? 

4.  What  would  be  a  good  name  for  this  story? 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children. 

Read-aloud  books 


Epstein,  Sam  and  Beryl.  Who  Needs  Holes? 
New  York:  Hawthorn  BookfTT970.  This  book 
defines  holes  and  gives  examples  of  their  uses  in 
familiar  objects:  What  do  you  put  your  arms 
through  when  you  put  on  your  coat?  Armholes. 
If  there  were  no  holes  at  the  top  of  your  socks 
how  could  you  get  your  feet  into  them? 

Raebeck,  L.  Who  Am  I?  Activity  Songs  for 
Young  Children.  Chicago:  Follett  Publishing 
Co.,  1970.  This  book  contains  twelve  songs  with 
piano  and  guitar  accompaniment  for  nursery 
school,  kindergarten,  and  other  beginning 
groups. 


Talking  book 

Mandry,  Kathy.  How  to  Make  Elephant 
Bread.  New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1971.  (RD 
6534).  These  fifteen  very  easy,  funny  recipes  for 
drinks  and  snacks  include  instructions  for  mak- 
ing Monkey  Business,  Jungle  Juice,  Spooky 
Cream,  and  Elephant  Bread. 
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LESSON  22 


3 


A  Home  for  the  Car 
Little  and  Big,  pages  41  through  47 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 


Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

SUMMARY 


4fi 


Worksheets  63,  64,  and  65 
Tactual  discrimination 

Consonant  substitution;  Sound  and  symbol  asso- 
ciations initial  (r)r,  (h)h,  (b)b,  (Of  (k)c,  (1)1;  final 

(P)P   r\ 

Form  J  class — nouns,  verbs;  Prepositional  phrases; 
The  negative  transformation;  The  question  trans- 
formation 

Characterization;  Conclusion;  Emotional  reaction 
of  character;  Empathy;  Forecasting;  Idiomatic 
expression;  Inference;  Literary  genre;  Main  idea; 
Minor  sentence;  Personal  evaluation;  Phrase  mean- 
ing; Preposition  meaning;  Reading  aim;  Relation- 
ship— size;  Sentence  meaning;  Sequence;  Word 
meaning 

Following  directions 
are;  bus;  live;  room 


In  this  story  a  little  toy  car  is  looking  for  a  home.  A 
big  car  refuses  to  let  the  little  car  live  with  it  because 
its  home  is  just  for  big  cars.  A  little  bus  refuses,  too, 
because  it  will  not  let  anything  but  little  buses  live 
with  it.  The  little  car  is  unhappy.  It  says  it  will  ask 
the  big  bus  for  a  home,  but  it  feels  the  big  bus  will 
say  "no"  just  like  the  others.  However,  when  the 
little  car  inquires,  the  big  bus  tells  it  that  there  is 
room  in  the  bus  for  the  little  car.  So  the  little  car 
moves  into  the  big  bus.  And  the  two  are  friends. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (r)r, 
(h)/i,  (b)b,  (f )/,  (k)c,  (1)/;  final  (p)p;  Consonant 
substitution  Say  the  word  top.  Ask  children  if  they 
heard  the  same  sound  at  the  end  of  top  and  the 
beginning  of  paper. 

Next  ask  if  top,  rap,  and  sip  all  end  with  the  same 
sound.  Review  the  idea  that  this  sound  is  spelled 
with  a  p.  Then  say  tick  and  tip.  Ask  which  one  ends 
with  the  sound  at  the  end  of  top  and  the  fetter  p.  / 

W, 


Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  cap,  can  4.  lap,  lamb 

2.  sit,  sip  5.  rid,  rip 

3.  mop,  mob        6.  Up,  lick 


7.  mat,  map    W 

8.  hip,  him 

9.  hop,  hot 


For  an  activity  on  initial  consonants  (r)r,  (h)h,  (b)b, 
(f)/,  (k)c,  and  (1)/  and  consonant  substitution,  use 
the  following  exercise,  which  appears  on  Work- 
sheet 63. 


cat 


fat 


bat 

The  little  cat 
In  the  big  big  hat 
And  the  fat  rat 
Play  with  a  bat. 


hat 
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rat 


make 


bake 


cake 


lake 


rake 


What  can  you  make? 
A  little  rake. 
What  can  you  bake? 
A  big  big  cake. 
What  can  you  do? 
Play  in  the  lake 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Center  attention  on 
the  first  line  and  have  the  first  word  identified.  Help 
children  use  consonant  substitution  to  decode  the 
other  words  in  the  line.  Then  have  the  verse  below 
the  line  read  silently  and  aloud.  If  a  child  has 
trouble  with  one  of  the  words  just  decoded,  refer 
him  or  her  to  the  first  line.  Follow  a  similar  proce- 
dure with  the  next  set  of  words  and  the  verse  that 
follows  it. 

While  helping  children  decode  each  set  of  words, 
you  may  need  to  use  the  appropriate  key  words" for 
the  sounds  involved.  They  are: 

boy  for  (b)  key  for  (k) 

finger  for  (f)  leg  for  (1) 

hand  for  (h)  ring  for  (r) 


- 
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SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 


WORD  AND  PHRASE  MEANING 


Form/class— nouns,   verbs;   Determiners   Use 

the  following  exercise  on  Worksheet  64,  which  is  on 
form /class.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  con- 
venience.) 


1. 

ride 

I  will  go  on  the  ride. 

I  will  ride  on  that. 

n 
n 

a 
a 

Pp64 

2. 

look 

Take  a  look  at  that  bird. 

I  will  look  for  the  cat. 

n 
n 

a 
a 

3. 

talk 

Can  I  talk  to  you? 

Can  I  have  a  talk  with  you? 

n 
n 

a 
a 

4. 

help 

Pam  will  help  Dan. 

Dan  is  a  big  help. 

n 
n 

a 
a 

Remind  children  of  the  idea  that  some  words  are 
naming  words  and  some  words  are  action  words. 
As  an  example  of  a  naming  word  supply  friend.  Use 
get  as  an  example  of  an  action  word.  Then  ask 
pupils  to  supply  other  examples  of  each. 

Afterwards  tell  children  that  some  words  can  be 
both  a  naming  word  and  an  action  word,  depend- 
ing on  how  the  word  is  used  in  a  sentence.  Pass  out 
copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first  word  and  the 
sentence  under  it  read  aloud  and  the  two  letters  to 
the  right  of  the  sentence  identified.  Tell  children 
that  n  stands  for  naming  word  and  a  for  action 
word.  If  you  have  not  done  so  earlier,  introduce  the 
letter  braille  unit.  Then  ask  if  ride  in  the  sentence  is 
a  naming  word  or  an  action  word.  If  necessary, 
have  the  sentence  reread.  If  children  are  not  sure  at 
this  point,  explain  that  words  like  a  and  the  are 
clues  to  the  fact  that  a  naming  word  will  follow. 
When  everyone  agrees  that  ride  in  the  sentence  is  a 
naming  word,  have  children  mark  the  letter  n.  Fol- 
low the  same  procedure  with  the  next  sentence, 
having  pupils  mark  a  after  the  sentence  in  which 
ride  is  used  as  a  verb.  Then  continue  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  rest  of  the  pairs  of  words  and 
sentences.  In  the  last  sentence  an  adjective  follows 
the  determiner.  If  children  have  difficulty  deciding 
that  help  is  a  noun  inTthis  sentence,  point  out  that 
sometimes  describing  words  come  between  words 
like  a  and  the  and  naming  words. 
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Preposition;  Prepositional  phrase  Use  the  exer- 
cise on  Worksheet  65,  which  contains  an  exercise 
on  prepositions  and  prepositional  phrases. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1.  The  cat  is  looking  for 
the  little  bird. 
on  a  tree. 
Meg  and  Pam. 


Pp65 


2.  Just  Like  You  is  about 
Pam  and  Tim. 

what  we  can  do. 
ride  and  get. 

3.  The  cat  is  playing  in 
and  working. 

the  tree, 
my  home. 


P 


It 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Have  the  first  line 
read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Be  sure  thatfeveryone 
notices  that  the  last  word  in  the  line  is  for.  Explain 
that  the  words  on  two  of  the  three  lines  below  the 
first  line  could  be  the  end  of  the  sentence  that  began 
on  the  first  line.  Tell  children,  too,  that  the  words 
in  one  of  the  lines  could  not  end  the  sentence.  Next 
have  the  three  lines  below  the  sentence  beginning 
read  silently  and  aloud.  Discuss  which  groups  of 
words  could  end  the  sentence  and  which  group 
could  not.  If  children  have  trouble,  ask  them  to  say 
which  groups  answer  the  question  What  could  the 
cat  be  looking  for?  You  may  need  to  have  the  sen- 
tence beginning  and  possible  endings  reread.  When 
everyone  agrees  that  the  first  and  third  endings 
answer  the  question,  have  children  mark  these  end- 
ings^Follow  similar  procedures  with  the  other  two 
items.  You  may  need  to  call  attention  to  the  prepo- 
sitions at  the  end  of  each  sentence  beginning. 


> 
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READING  VOCABULARY 

cfc 

Words  to  Read 

6 

40 

live        I  live  in  a  little  home. 

bus        A  bus  is  fun  to  ride  on. 

are        We  are  playing  with  toys. 

room    I  have  room  for  the  birds. 

some     I  would  like  some  food  to  eat. 

m 
m 


■ 

m 


Have  children  turn  to  page  40  and  locate  the  word 
below  the  title  "Words  to  Read." 

live  Identify  the  word  live  (liv).  Ask  pupils  to  repeat 
the  word  with  you  as  they  scan  it.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud. 

bus  Center  attention  on  the  word  below  live.  Ask 
how  this  word  begins,  (with  a  b  and  the  sound  at 
the  start  of  boy)  Point  out  that  the  word  rhymes 
with  us  and  see  if  anyone  can  use  consonant  addi- 
tion to  read  the  word.  Give  help  if  necessary.  Then 


2.  What  did  the  little  car  decide  to  do  about  the 
problem?  (talk  to  the  big  car)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Do  you  think  the  big  car  will  help  the  little  car? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 
How  can  we  find  out  for  sure?  (by  reading  more 
of  the  story)  Forecasting;  Personal  evaluation 


have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 


n 


^ 


ft 


are  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  word  under  bus. 
Identify  it  as  are  and  have  the  example  sentence 
read  orally.  Then  ask  children  to  make  up  sentences 
that  include  the  word  are. 

room  Ask  pupils  to  scan  the  word  below  are.  Tell 
them  that  this  word  is  room  and  call  on  a  child  to 
read  aloud  the  example  sentence. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  sessions  If  you  wish  to  have  pupils 
read  this  story  in  two  sessions,  have  pages  41-44 
read  in  the  first  session  and  pages  45-47  in  the 
second  session. 

Reading  aim;  Literary  genre  Tell  children  that 
this  story  is  about  some  buses  and  cars  that  talk  the 
way  people  do.  Ask  if  cars  and  buses  can  really  talk 
as  people  do.  Be  sure  children  realize  that  inani- 
mate objects  only  talk  in  make-believe  stories.  Then 
suggest  that  children  read  the  story  for  fun  and  to 
find  out  what  the  cars  and  buses  are  saying  to  each 
other. 


A  Home  for  the  Car 

I  do  not  have  a  home, 

said  the  little  toy  car. 

What  can  I  do  about  it? 

I  will  go  and  talk  to  the  big  car. 


41 
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Page  41  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  41  and  read  it 
silently.  Then  ask  someone  to  read  it  aloud.  After- 
wards pose  these  questions: 
1.  The  little  toy  car  has  a  problem.  What  is  the 

problem?  (It  does  not  have  a  home.)  Sentence 

meaning;  Main  idea 


Big  car,  can  I  live  with  you? 
said  the  little  car. 

Live  here? 
said  the  big  car. 
Just  big  cars  live  here. 
Go  away! 


42 


Page  42  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  42  silently.  Have 
the  page  read  aloud  and  the  following  questions 
answered: 

1.  What  does  the  little  car  ask  the  big  car?  (if  it  can 
live  with  the  big  car)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  did  the  big  car  say  to  the  little  car?  (that 
just  big  cars  live  there;  to  go  away)  Sentence 
meaning 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  little  car  felt  when  the  big 
car  told  it  to  go  away?  (sad)  Empathy;  Emo- 
tional reaction  of  character 


That  big  car  is  mean, 

said  the  little  car. 

I  will  talk  to  the  little  bus. 

It  will  be  on  my  side. 

Little  bus,  can  I  live  with  you? 

We  can  talk  and  have  fun. 


43 


Page  43  Have  page  43  read  silently  and  orally. 
Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  How  did  the  little  car  feel  about  the  big  car?  (The 
little  car  thought  the  big  car  was  mean.)  Inference 

2.  What  did  the  little  car  decide  to  do  next?  (talk  to 
the  little  bus)  Sequence;  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  did  the  little  car  mean  when  it  said  the  little 
bus  will  be  on  my  side?  (want  to  help)  Idiomatic 
expression;  Phrase  meaning 

4.  Did  the  little  car  go  to  see  the  little  bus?  How  do 
you  know  so?  (The  car  talks  to  the  bus  in  the  last 
two  lines.)  Inference 
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5.  What  does  the  little  car  ask  the  little  bus?  (if  it 
could  live  with  the  little  bus)  What  does  thc^car 
tell  the  bus?  (that  they  can  talk  and  have  funX 
Sentence  meaning 


Live  with  me? 
said  the  little  bus. 
You  are  not  a  little  bus. 
You  can  not  live  here. 
I  do  not  want  you. 
Go  away! 


44 


Page  44  Ask  children  to  read  page  44  silently. 
Then  have  it  read  aloud.  If  children  have  trouble 
reading  are,  use  the  example  sentence  on  page  40  to 
reteach  it.  Afterwards  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  little  bus  mean  when  it  said  to  the 
car  "Live  with  me?"  (Be  sure  everyone  realizes 
that,  in  talking,  the  bus  left  out  some  words  and 
that  "Live  with  me?"  means  "you  want  to  live 
with  me?")  Minor  sentence 

2.  Why  won't  the  little  bus  let  the  little  car  live  with 
it?  (It  is  not  a  little  bus.)  Conclusion 

3.  What  do  you  think  the  little  car  will  do  next? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Forecasting 


The  little  car  said, 

I  have  to  have  a  home. 

I  will  talk  to  the  big  bus. 
But  it  will  not  want  me. 
It  will  be  like  the  big  car. 
It  will  be  like  the  little  bus. 


i$ 
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Page  45  Have  page  45  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  little  car  decide  to  do  next?  (talk  to 
the  big  bus)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Did  the  little  car  expect  the  big  bus  to  help?  (no) 
Why  do  you  think  as  you  do?  (It  thought  the  big 
bus  would  be  like  the  big  car  and  the  little  bus.) 
Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  did  the  little  car  mean  when  it  said  that  the 
big  bus  would  be  like  the  little  bus?  (that  it  would 
tell  the  little  car  to  go  away)  Inference;  Con- 
clusion 
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Big  bus! 

said  the  little  toy  car. 

Can  I  live  with  you? 

You  can, 

said  the  big  bus. 

You  can  live  in  me. 


46 


Page  46  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  46  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  What  did  the  little  toy  car  ask  the  big  bus?  (If  it 
could  live  with  the  big  bus.)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  was  the  big  bus's  answer?  (yes)  Sentence 
meaning 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  little  car  felt  when  it  heard 
the  big  bus's  answer?  (happy)  Emotional  reac- 
tion of  character 

4.  Where  will  the  little  car  live — in  a  house  with  the 
big  bus,  or  inside  the  bus?  (inside  the  bus)  Phrase 
meaning 


Get  in  here,                                        /  ^  $ 
said  the  big  bus. 

47 

I  have  room  for  my  friends. 

You  are  a  good  bus  and  a  good  friend, 

said  the  little  car. 

And  I  will  be  a  good  friend  to  you. 

Page  47  Have  page  47  read  silently  and  then 
orally.  Give  help  with  the  word  room,  if  necessary. 
Then  ask  questions  like  these: 

1.  What  did  the  big  bus  mean  when  it  said,  "I  have 
room  for  my  friends"?  (It  meant  two  things — "I 
am  not  selfish"  and  "I  am  big  and  have  lots  of 
room  in  me".)  Inference 

2.  How  many  people  do  you  think  could  fit  in  the 
big  bus?  Relationship — size;  Personal  evaluation 

3.  What  did  the  little  car  say  to  the  big  bus?  (that 
the  big  bus  is  a  good  bus  and  a  good  friend)  Was 
the  big  bus  a  good  friend?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Characterization; 
Personal  evaluation 

4.  Do  you  think  the  big  bus  will  be  a  good  friend  to 
the  little  car?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers 

'pupils  can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Sequence;  Characterization  Before  holding  an 
oral  reading,  ask  children  to  tell  you  in  order  who 
the  little  car  talked  to.  Then  discuss  what  each  of 
the  vehicles  was  like  as  a  story  character.  Children 
should  be  helped  to  understand  in  simple  words 
that: 

1.  The  big  car  was  overly  proud  and  full  of  itself 
and  its  size. 

2.  The  little  bus  felt  only  buses  were  worth  being 
with. 

3.  The  big  bus  was  generous  and  friendly. 

4.  The  little  toy  car  was  lonely  and  friendly. 

After  discussion,  have  the  whole  story  read  aloud. 
Children's  reading  of  a  character's  lines  should 
reflect  insights  into  the  character's  traits  gained 
during  the  previous  discussion. 


with  the  other  sentences.  The  transformed  sentences 
should  be: 

Are  you  playing  here? 

Would  you  like  this  food? 

Can  you  read  this? 

Will  the  cat  go  away? 

Can  you  live  here? 

The  negative  transformation*  Use  the  declara- 
tive sentences  from  the  previous  activity  again,  one 
at  a  time.  This  time  ask  a  child  how  to  change  the 
first  sentence  into  a  sentence  that  means  just  the 
opposite.  Give  help  if  necessary.  After  the  negative 
sentence  is  given,  braille  it  and  have  it  read  aloud. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  sentences. 
The  transformed  sentences  should  be: 

You  are  not  playing  here. 

You  would  not  like  this  food. 

You  can  not  read  this. 

The  cat  will  not  go  away. 

You  can  not  live  here. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

The  question  transformation*  Braille  the  follow- 


ing sentences  one  at  a  time: 
You  are  playing  here. 
_You  would  like  this  food. 
You  can  read  this. 
^The  cat  will  go  away. 
You  can  live  here. 
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Have  a  child  read  the  first  sentence  silently  and 
aloud.  Then  ask  the  child  how  to  change  the  sen- 
tence from  a  telling  sentence  to  a  question.  Explain 
that  merely  changing  the  period  to  a  question  mark 
changes  the  sentence  to  a  question  but  that  in 
speaking  people  usually  switch  around  the  main 
naming  word  in  the  sentence  and  the  helping  word 
that  goes  with  the  action  word.  After  you  have 
helped  children  form  the  question,  braille  it  and 
have  it  read  aloud.  Continue  in  the  same  manner 


Using  a  teaching  aide  As  you  may  have  noted, 
the  transformation  activities  suggested  in  this 
lesson  are  designed  to  be  used  in  a  one-to-one 
situation.  A  teacher's  aide  under  your  direction 
could  carry  out  the  activities. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Calhoun,  M.  Mrs.  Dog's  Own  House.  New 
York:  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1972.  In  this 
book  Mrs.  Dog's  house  seemed  just  right  until 
her  friends  began  to  make  suggestions. 

Hampton,  D.  Just  for  Manuel.  Austin,  Texas: 
Steck-Vaughn  Co.,  1971. [This  is  a  book  about 
Manuel,  who  needed  a  place  of  his  very  own  in     n  qC 
his  family's  tiny  apartment.  He  finally  found  his   \J) 
own  special  place — the  broom  closet — and  his 
mother  let  him  eat  his  dinner  there.  ' /v\ 
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LESSON  23 


Little  and  Big 
Little  and  Big,  page  48 


. 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Word: 

SUMMARY 


Worksheet  66 
Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (g)g,  (m)m, 
(d)d,  (w)w,  (p)p,  (n)n;  final  (d)d 
Inflectional  endings  s,  ing;  Sentence  patterns — N-V, 
N-LA 

Classifying;  Comparison;  Conclusion;  Creative 
thinking;  Forecasting;  Main  ideas;  Personal  expe- 
rience; Reading  aim;  Recall 
Following  directions; 
some 


0$ 


The  little  poem  echoes  the  theme  of  the  book:  some 
persons  and  things  are  little  and  some  are  big.  It 
also  points  out  to  children  that  while  they  are  little 
now,  they  will  soon  be  big. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (g)g, 
(m)m,  (w)kv,  (p)p,  (n)n,  finaj  (d)o*  Remind  chil- 
dren of  the  fact  that  d  stands  for  the  sound  at  the 
end  of  sad.  Then  say  this  sentence: 
Jane  had  a  hood  on  her  jacket. 

Tell  children  that  there  are  two  words  in  this  sen- 
tence that  end  with  d  and  the  sound  at  the  end  of 
sad.  See  if  anyone  can  name  these  words.  Continue 
with  these  sentences: 

1.  When  my  dog  is  bad,  I  am  mad. 

2.  Did  you  walk  through  the  mud? 

3.  You  will  need  some  wood  to  make  a  fire. 

To  review  initial  (g)g  remind  children  of  the  fact 
that  g  can  stand  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  girl. 
Then  say  give  and  live.  Ask  which  one  starts  with 
the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  girl  and  the  letter  g. 
^Continue  with  these  pairs: 
ls  gate,  mate      4.  so,  go  7.  pain,  gain 

2.  sold,  gold       5.  game,  name  8.  gather,  rather 

3.  gum,  sum       6.  gas,  pass        9.  wood,  good 


To  review  (m)m  use  these  word  pairs.  The  key  word 
for  (m)  is  mouth. 

1.  maid,  paid     4.  soon,  moon   7.  mend,  send 

2.  fine,  mine       5.  rust,  must      8.  kiss,  miss 

3.  mat,  cat  6.  say,  may        9.  map,  rap 

Use  these  word  pairs  to  review  (d)d.  The  key  word 
for  (d)  is  door. 

1.  dip,  lip         4.  day,  say  7.  care,  dare 

2.  mate,  date    5.  fine,  dine  8.  deck,  neck 

3.  hog,  dog      6.  dove  (dov),  rove    9.  tent,  dent 


To  review  (w)w  use  these  word  pairs.  The  key  word 
for  (w)  is  window. 
fT.  may,  way  4.  bait,  wait     7.  will,  pill 
~i.  pig,  wig      5.  wink,  pink   8.  find,  wind  (wind) 
3.  win,  pin     6.  bell,  well      9.  wait,  late 

To  review  (p)p  use  these  word  pairs.  The  key  word 
for  (p)  is  paper. 

1.  full,  pull       4.  mark,  park    7.  rocket,  pocket 

2.  pail,  mail     5.  pack,  rack      8.  page,  wage 

3.  pile,  file        6.  pay,  say         9.  ripe,  pipe 

To  review  (n)n  use  these  word  pairs.  The  key  word 
for  (n)  is  nose. 

1.  rail,  nail       4.  fine,  nine        7.  nap,  cap 

2.  net,  set         5.  now,  cow       8.  nickel,  pickle 

3.  hut,  nut        6.  soon,  noon    9.  cot,  not 
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SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 
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Inflectional  ending  s,  Ing  Use  the  exercise  on 
Worksheet  66  which  contains  an  exercise  on  inflec- 
tional endings  s  and  ing.  (Answers)  are  underlined 
for  your  convenience.) 


1.  We  are  talk_ 
s         ing 

2.  Dad  want 

s         ing 

3.  A  big  cat  live. 
1         ing 

4.  Pam  is  work_ 
s         ing 

5.  We  are  read_ 
s         ing 

6.  Mom  take 

s         ing 


about  food. 


Pp66 


us  to  go  out. 


in  this  room. 


with  us. 


Little  and  Big. 


a  bus  to  work. 


P 
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Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first 
incomplete  sentence  read  silently.  Then  call  atten- 
tion to  the  endings  below  the  sentence.  Tell  children 
that  the  letter  s  or  the  shape  that  stands  for  the 
sounds  in  (ing)  belongs  on  the  end  of  the  word  talk. 
See  if  anyone  can  tell  which  one  belongs  on  the  end 
of  talk.  If  children  seem  unsure  review  these 
concepts: 

1.  the  ending  (ing)  goes  on  an  action  word  if  that 
action  word  follows  a  helping  word  like  isleffare. 

2.  the  letter  s  goes  on  an  action  word  if  that  word 
goes  with  a  naming  word  that  stands  for  one 
person  or  thing  not  you  or  /. 

When  everyone  agrees  that  ing  belongs  on  the  end 
of  talk,  have  that  ending  marked.  Then  help  a 
volunteer  read  the  sentence  aloud.  Follow  the  same 
procedures  with  the  other  examples. 

Sentence  patterns— N-V,  N-LA  Say  "Dogs  run." 
Explain  that  the  sentence  you  have  just  said  con- 
tains just  a  naming  word  and  an  action  word.  Then 
supply  these  other  oral  examples: 

1.  Girls  swim  3.  The  bear  climbs. 

2.  The  boy  danced.  4.  The  wall  fell. 

Afterwards  ask  children  to  give  more  examples  of 
such  sentences. 

Then  say  "Birds  are  little."  Point  out  that  this  sen- 
tence begins  with  a  naming  word  and  ends  with  a 
describing  word.  Point  out  that  the  naming  word 
and  the  describing  words  are  joined  by  the  word 
are.  Tell  children  we  call  such  joining  words  links. 
Next  give  these  other  oral  examples: 

1.  The  trees  are  big.         3.  Pillows  are  soft. 
\~2.  The  doll  is  pretty  f     4.  Tables  are  smooth. 

Invite  pupils  to  supply  additional  oral  examples. 


Sentence  patterns  Do  not  expect  mastery  of 
these  sentence  patterns  at  this  level.  These  and 
other  patterns  will  be  covered  at  later  levels. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aim;  Forecasting  Tell  children  that  the 
last  selection  in  the  book  is  a  poem  which  has  the 
same  title  as  the  book,  Little  and  Big.  Ask  children 
what -they  think  the  poem  will  be  about.  Suggest 
that  they  read  the  poem  to  find  out  if  they  were 
rights — ^ 


Little  and  Big 

Rooms,  cars,  and  words. 

Cats,  trees,  and  birds. 

Some  are  little  and  some  look  big. 

Are  you  little? 

Will  you  be  big? 


48 


Page  48  Ask  children  to  turn  to  page  48.  Read  the 
poem  aloud  as  children  follow  along  in  their  books. 
Then  let  children  take  turns  reading  the  poem 
aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  things  mentioned  in  the  first  line  of 
the  poem?  (rooms,  cars,  and  words)  Recall 

2.  What  is  mentioned  in  the  second  line?  (cats, 
trees,  and  birds)  Are  all  of  these  things  living 
things?  (yes)  Recall;  Classifying 

3.  Think  about  rooms,  cars,  cats,  words,  trees,  and 
birds.  Are  some  rooms  big  and  some  rooms  lit- 
tle? (yes)  What  about  cars?  Are  some  big  and 
some  little?  (yes)  Can  you  name  a  big  cat?  (tiger, 
lion)  a  little  cat?  (house  cat)  Who  can  say  a  little 
word?  a  big  word?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 
Comparison;  Personal  experience;  Creative 
ffiinking;  Conclusion 

4.  Now  who  can  answer  the  last  two  questions  in 
the  poem?  How  do  you  know  you  will  be  big 
some  day?  (Accept  justifiable  answers.)  Conclu- 
sion; Main  ideas 
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NEW  VOCABULARY 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  40  and  locate  the  last 
word  and  sentence  on  the  page. 

some  Identify  the  word  as  some.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  indi- 
viduals to  make  up  sentences  that  include  the  word 
some.  Point  out  that  naming  words  that  follow 
some  mean  more  than  one  person  or  thing. 


ORAL  READING 

Rhyme  Have  the  poem  read  again  silently.  Then 
ask  someone  to  identify  the  rhyming  words  in  the 
poem,  (words,  birds)  Afterwards  ask  for  a  volunteer 
to  read  the  poem  aloud  once  more.  Before  this  oral 
reading,  point  out  each  sentence  ending.  Tell  the 
reader  to  use  the  period  and  the  question  marks  to 
help  decide  where  to  pause  during  oral  reading. 
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FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  one  of  the 
books  from  the  bibliography  that  follows  and  read 
it  to  the  children. 

Read-aloud  books 

Froman,  R.  Bigger  and  Smaller.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1971.  This  book  ex- 
plains the  concept  of  relative  size  by  comparing 
the  "large"  and  "small"  characteristics  of  various 
objects,  animals,  and  people. 

Podendorf,  Ilia.  Many  Is  How  Many?  Chicago: 


Children's  Press,  1970.  This  book  describes  how 
a  situation  can  alter  the  concept  of  number,  size, 
and  length.  Five  boys  in  the  stands  at  a  baseball 
game  are  only  a  few  but  five  boys  in  a  swing  are  a 
lot. 

Talking  book 

Gill,  Bob.  /  Keep  Changing.  New  York:  Scroll 
Press,  1971.  (RD  6540).  Here  a  small  boy  des- 
cribes the  contrasting  ways  he  sees  himself. 
"When  I  watch  ants  in  the  garden  I  am  a  giant 
. .  .but  when  I  visit  the  elephant  in  the  zoo  I  feel 
very  small." 


LESSON  24 


f 


Review 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 


Worksheets  67,  68,  69  and  70 

Tactual  discrimination 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)c,  (d)d, 

(1)1  (h)h;  final  (p)p 

Noun  plurals;  Inflectional  ending  s 

Characterization;  Comparison;  Conclusion;  Detail; 

Main  idea;  Personal  evaluation;  Personal  reaction; 

Recall;  Relationship— place;  Reviewing;  Sequence; 

Summarizing 

Following  directions;  Skimming;  Using  a  Table  of 

Contents 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)c, 
(d)d,  (1)/,  (h)h;  final  (p)p  Remind  children  of  the 
idea  that  the  letterf/Tstands  for  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  paper  and  tne~end  of  top.  Then  say  rap  and 
ran.  Ask  which  one  ends  with  p  and  the  sound  at 
the  end  of  top.  Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  hill,  hip  4.  list,  lip  7.  soak,  soap 

2.  cup,  cut  5.  cap,  can  8.  sleep,  sleeve 

3.  tan,  tap  6.  rib,  rip  9.  hear,  heap 

Next  remind  children  of  the  fact  that  c  may  stand 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key,  that  d  stands  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  door,  that  /  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  leg,  and  that  h  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  hand.  Then  pose  these  riddles: 
(Answers  in  parentheses  are  for  your  convenience.) 
1.  I  am  thinking  of  something  you  eat.  Its  name 

begins  with  c  and  rhymes  with  take.  What  am  I 

thinking  about?  (cake) 


2.  I  am  thinking  of  something  you  do.  This  word 
begins  with  /  and  rhymes  with  half.  What  is  the 
word?  (laugh) 

3.  I  am  thinking  of  something  you  use  all  the  time. 
Its  name  begins  with  h  and  rhymes  with  land. 

^  What  am  I  thinking  about?  (hand) 

4.  I  am  thinking  of  something  that  is  the  opposite 

^  of  night.  Its  name  begins  with  d  and  rhymes  U^> 
with  say.  What  am  I  thinking  about?  (day)       (jy 

5.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  is  opposite  to  low.  W 
This  word  begins  with  h  and  rhymes  with  my. 
What  is  the  word?  (high) 

6.  I  am  thinking  of  something  that  you  have  two 
of.  Its  name  begins  with  /  and  rhymes  with  rip. 
What  am  I  thinking  about?  (lip) 

7.  I  am  thinking  of  something  you  can  wear.  Its 
name  begins  with  c  and  rhymes  with  boat. 
What  am  I  thinking  about?  (coat) 

8.  I  am  thinking  of  something  you  put  food  in.  Its 
name  begins  with  d  and  rhymes  with  wish. 
What  am  I  thinking  about?  (dish) 
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9.  I  am  thinking  of  something  you  put  a  key  in.  Its 
name  begins  with  /  and  rhymes  with  sock.  What 
am  I  thinking  about?  (lock) 
10.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  is  the  opposite  of 
hot.  The  word  begins  with  c  and  rhymes  with 
sold.  What  word  is  it?  (cold) 
I  am  thinking  of  something  you  do  to  make  a 
rhote.  Its  name  begins  with  d  and  rhymes  with 
pig.  What  am  I  thinking  about?  (dig) 

am  thinking  of  something  a  bee  lives  in.  Its 
name  begins  with  h  and  rhymes  with  dive. 
What  am  I  thinking  about?  (hive) 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals;  Inflectional  ending  s  For  an  exer- 
cise on  noun  plurals  and  inflectional  ending  s,  use 
Worksheet  67.  (Answers  are  underscored  for  your 
convenience.) 


1    My 

is  here 

Pp  67 

room 

rooms 

2.  Some 

are  little 

car 

cars 

3.  We  live 

in  a  hig 

home 

homes 

4 

in  braille  are  fun  to  read. 

Word 

Words 

5.  Some 

said  chee 

bird 

birds 

6.  That 

is  good  to  eat. 

food 

foods 

Remind  children  of  the  concept  that  naming  words 
meaning  more  than  one  usually  end  with  s.  Then 
pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first  in- 
complete sentence  and  the  words  below  it  read 
aloud.  When  everyone  agrees  that  room  is  the 
correct  choice,  have  it  marked.  Then  have  the  com- 
pleted sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  the  same  proce- 
dure with  the  other  examples. 


The  link  to  be  Children  whose  variety  of  Eng- 
lish does  not  include  is  as  a  singular  verb  and  are 
as  a  plural  verb  may  need  extra  help  with  this 
exercise.  With  such  children  it  is  unnecessary  to 
belabor  the  point.  At  a  subsequent  level  of  the 
program  the  link  to  be  will  be  introduced  in  a 
separate  activity. 


Some  children  may  not  realize  that  the  deter- 
miner some  is  followed  by  a  plural  noun  and  that 
that  is  followed  by  a  singular  noun.  Unless  a 
child  brings  up  a  question  about  these  words,  do 
not  discuss  them.  (The  links  is  and  are  in  the 
sentences  provide  the  clues  to  number.)  Activi- 
ties on  determiners  are  included  in  the  next  level. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Vocabulary  review  The  following  sentences  con- 
tain the  new  words  presented  from  Lesson  19  on  in 
Little  and  Big.  Worksheet  68  contains  the  sentences. 


3# 


Meg  looks  like  me. 

Tim  will  go  away  and  play. 

I  read  braille. 

I  want  some  food  to  eat. 

Will  Meg  go  with  us? 

Mom  wants  to  talk  to  you. 

Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  tree? 

I  will  take  the  bus  home. 

Dad  and  I  are  working. 

This  is  my  room. 

Some  rooms  are  big. 

We  are  here. 


Pp  68 


Have  each  sentence  read  aloud.  If  a  child  stumbles 
on  a  word  use  the  sentence  on  the  appropriate 
"Words  to  Read"  page  to  reteach  it. 


COMPREHENSION 

Reviewing;  Skimming  Tell  children  to  open  their 
books.  Ask  children  to  tell  you  which  selection 
begins  on  page  27.  ("Meg")  Then  have  the  titles  of 
"The  selections  that  follow  "Meg"  read  aloud.  After- 
wards give  children  time  to  review  the  last  five  selec- 
tions by  skimming  them.  Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  In  the  story  "Meg"  what  can  Meg  do  that  Pam 
cannot  do?  (read  braille)  Recall;  Main  ideas 

2.  Which  story  points  out  that  being  different  is  not 
a  bad  thing?  ("The  Birds")  Who  can  tell  me  what 
happened  in  the  story  called  "The  Birds?"  (Allow 
children  to  reread  "The  Birds"  if  they  cannot 
summarize  it.)  Main  ideas;  Sequence;  Sum- 
marizing 

3.  Think  about  the  story  "A  Home  for  the  Car." 
Who  can  tell  me  what  the  big  car  was  like?  (self- 
ish and  mean)  ^h^Jittle_bus?^alsb  selfish  and 
mean)  the  big  bus?  (kind  and  friendly)  Which 
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two  were  very  much  alike?  (the  big  car  and  the 
little  bus)  Characterization;  Comparison 

4.  In  the  poem  "Little  and  Big"  who  can  recall  what 
things  were  both  little  and  big?  If  you  cannot 
remember  look  again  at  page  48.  (rooms,  cars, 
words,  cats,  trees,  birds)  Recall;  Reviewing^- 

5.  Which  story  did  you  like  best— "Megj^The 
Birds,"  or  "A  Home  for  the  Car"?  Why  didfybu 
like  it  best?  (Accept  answers  that  pupils  can 
defend.)  Personal  evaluation;  Personal  reaction 

ORAL  READING 

Let  children  choose  a  story  to  reread  orally.  Assign 
parts  or  read  it  with  a  single  child  yourself. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Detail;  Relationship— place;  Main  idea;  con- 
clusion Use  Worksheets  69  and  70  to  check  pupils' 
comprehension  skills. 


I  like  this  seesaw,    , 

said  Tim. 

It  is  fun  to  ride  on  it. 

It  is  fun, 

said  Pam. 

but  we  have  to  go  home. 

Mom  will  be  looking  for  us. 

We  have  to  take  the  bus  home. 

And  here  it  is. 

Get  on  it. 

Away  went  Pam  and  Tim. 


Pp69 
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Pass  out  Worksheet  69.  Have  it  read  silently.  Then 
give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  70.  (Answers  are 
underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1. 

— y- — 

Pp/70 
working        playing        eating 

2. 

to  the  seesaw        to  a  room        home 

3. 

on  a  bus        in  a  big  car        in  a  little  car 

4. 

get  on  the  bus 

go  away 

ride  the  seesaw 

5. 

on  a  seesaw        on  a  bus        playing 

0°> 
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Call  attention  to  the  words  that  follow  numeral  1. 
Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  this  question: 

1.  What  are  Tim  and  Pam  doing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story? 

When  all  agree  that  the  second  word  answers  the 
question,  have  playing  marked.  Continue  with  the 
other  items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  Where  did  Pam  and  Tim  have  to  go? 

3.  How  would  Pam  and  Tim  get  there? 

4.  What  does  Pam  tell  Tim  to  do? 

5.  Where  are  Tim  and  Pam  when  the  story  ends? 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITY 


319 


Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  one  of 
the  books  in  the  bibliographies  you  have  not  read 
so  far. 
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What  Can  We  Do? 
Words  and  Games,  pages  4  through  10 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 


Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Worksheets  71  and  72 

Mimicry,    onomatopoetic   and   imitative    words; 
Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (h)h,  (p)p, 
(1)1;  Sound  discrimination  (a) 
Compound  predicate;  Inflectional  endings  ing,  s; 
The  conjunctive  transformation;  Verb  tense — 
present 

Comparison;  Conclusion;  Context  clues;  Creative 
thinking;  Elliptical  sentence;  Forecasting;  Infer- 
ence; Main  idea;  Personal  evaluation;  Pitch,  stress, 
and  juncture;  Reading  aims;  Recall;  Relationship — 
place;  Sentence  meaning;  Sentence  type;  Summar- 
izing 

Following  directions;  Title;  Title  page 
feel;  how;  sing;  so;  walk;  way 


b'lOD/q£)Q 


[summary 


In  this  story,  Pam  and  Tim  decide  not  to  play. 
Instead  they  talk.  Tim  chooses  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation: how  cats  and  people  are  alike  and  different. 
Their  conclusions  are  typical  of  five-to-seven  year 
olds. 


Pp71 


The  bird 

sides         hides 


.in  the  tree, 
rides 


C 


Tim the  little  cat. 

cats         rats         pats 

Can  we  take  the  bus  to  the. 
make         bake         lake 


A  little. 

up         pup 

Meg  is. 
Dad 


Jives  at  my  home, 
cup 


fad 


sad 


Can  you  walk  on  1  _ 
Meg         beg         leg 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  (a)  Say  the  words  at  and 
apple.  Ask  children  if  both  words  begin  with  the 
same  sound.  Then  say  ram  and  am  and  call  on  a 
child  to  tell  which  of  these  words  begins  with  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  apple. 

Continue  with  the  following  sets: 

1.  ask,  mask      3.  sad,  add         5.  after,  rafter    t^t 

2.  pant,  ant        4.  mash,  ash      6.  fact,  act  -_J_ 


Have  the  first  incomplete  sentence  and  the  three 
words  below  it  read  aloud.  Help  children  decide 
which  of  the  three  words  belongs  in  the  blank. 
Have  this  word  marked.  Then  have  the  completed 
sentence  read  orally.  If  children  have  difficulty 
using  consonant  substitution  to  read  some  of  the 
words  use  these  key  words  to  review  the  initial 
sound  and  symbol  associations:  (h)  hand,  (p)  paper, 
(1)  leg,  (r)  ring,  (s)  soap,  (b)  boy. 

-  (word  meaning 


Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (h)/i, 
(P)P>  (')'  Use  Worksheet  71^  which  contains  an 
exercise  that  reviews  initial  consonants  (h)h,  (p)p, 
and  (1)/.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  conven- 
ience.) 


HO 


Mimicry,  onomatopoetic  and  imitative  words 

Discuss  with  children  some  of  the  things  animals 
"say,"  perhaps — 

1.  dogs — bow-wow,  grrr  4.  horses — neigh,  whinny 

2.  cats — meow  5.  ducks — quack-quack 

3.  pigs — oink  6.  cows — moo 
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Add  other  animal  "sounds"  heard  in  your  area. 
Then  help  children  get  acquainted  with  words  that 
describe  animal  sounds.  Use  these  sentences: 

1.  Dogs  bark  and  growl. 

2.  Cats  purr  and  mew. 

Afterwards  invite  children  to  make  up  pretend  con- 
versations with  a  dog  or  a  cat. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Inflectional  ending  Ing,  s;  Verb  tense— present 

Use  Worksheet  72,  which  contains  an  exercise  that 
reviews  inflectional  endings  ingfand  s  and  present 
tense  verbs.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  con- 
venience.) 


Pam  is 

eats         eating 

Pp  72 

Mom  is                    for  Tim 
looks         looking 

That  word                     some 
means         meaning 

Meg                     ahont  hirrls  anH  rats 
reads         reading 

We  are  not                     ahont  yon 

talk         talking 

Dad                     Mom 
helps         helping 

Have  the  first  incomplete  sentence  and  the  two 
words  below  it  read  aloud.  If  necessary  call  atten- 
tion to  the  final  (s)s  in  eats  and  (ing)ing  in  eating 
and  give  help  with  pronunciations.  Then  ask  chil- 
dren to  tell  which  of  the  two  words  belongs  in  the 
sentence.  Be  sure  children  realize  that  action  words 
ending  with  ing  go  with  words  like  is  and  are  and 
that  the  ending  s  on  verbs  means  that  the  speaker  is 
one  person  not  you  or  /jspeaking  now  or  all  the 
time.  When  eating  has  been  identified  as  the  miss- 
ing word,  have  it  marked.  Then  have  the  complete 
sentence  read  aloud.  Follow  the  same  procedure 
with  the  other  sentences  in  the  exercise. 

Wl 

Title;  Title  page  Pass  out  copies  of  Words  and 
Games.  Let  children  scan  the  title  on  the  cover.  As 
they  do  so,  read  the  title  aloud  for  them.  Then  have 
pupils  turn  to  the  first  page.  Help  children  find  the 
title  on  this  page.  Have  it  read  aloud.  Point  out,  if 
necessary,  that  the  title  on  this  page  is  the  same  as 
the  one  on  the  book  cover.  Explain  that  this  page  is 


INTRODUCING  THE  BOOK 


called  "the  title  page."  Tell  children  that  almost  all 
books  have  title  pages. 

Then  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  3.  Ask  someone  to 
read  the  title  aloud.  Call  on  an  individual  to  explain 
what  is  included  in  a  "Words  to  Read"  page,  (new 
words  in  the  story  or  stories  that  follow)  Have  pu- 
pils keep  their  books  open  to  page  3  and  go  right  on 
to  the  Reading  Vocabulary  section  of  this  lesson 


f,  IQMf  fl£ 


[Words  to  Read 

feel       Do  you  feel  like  playing? 

how     This  is  how  you  read  braille. 

so         That  food  is  so  good! 

sing      Dad  will  sing  to  us. 

way      I  do  not  talk  the  way  you  do. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

feel  Call  attention  to  the  first  word  below  the  title. 
Identify  the  word  as  feel.  Then  have  the  example 
sentence  read  aloud. 

how  Tell  children  to  find  the  next  new  word. 
Explain  that  it  is  the  word  how.  Call  on  someone  to 
read  the  example  sentence  orally.  Then  ask  children 
to  make  up  sentences  that  include  the  word  how. 

so  Go  on  to  the  next  new  word.  Have  children 
identify  the  shape  as  s.  Then  explain  that  this  shape 
is  also  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  the  word  so. 
Afterwards  ask  a  pupil  to  read  aloud  the  example 
sentence. 

sing  Ask  children  to  scan  the  word  below  so.  Tell 
someone  to  identify  the  letter  that  begins  the  word. 
(s)  Ask  children  if  they  would  expect  this  word  to 
begin  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  soap.  Then  call 
attention  to  the  secondjhape  in  the  word  and  help 
children  identify  thejjsounds  it  stands  for.  (the 
(ing)mg  in  talking)  Afterwards  help  children  put 
together  (s)  and  (ing)  to  form  the  word  sing  orally. 
Then  have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

way  Tell  pupils  to  find  the  next  new  word.  Identify 
the  word  as  way.  Then  have  the  example  sentence 
read  aloud. 

walk*  Braille  the  word  talk.  Have  it  read  silently 
and  aloud.  Then  braille  the  word  walk.  Have  chil- 
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dren  compare  the  two  words.  They  should  note  that 
the  words  are  alike  except  for  the  beginning  letter. 
Ask  someone  to  use  talk  to  read  the  new  word.  If 
necessary  remind  children  that  w  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  window.  Afterwards  have  the 
word  walk  used  in  oral  sentences. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aim  Tell  pupils  to  turn  to  page  4.  Have 
the  title  of  the  story  read  aloud.  Explain  that  we  in 
the  title  means  Pam  and  Tim.  Then  help  children 
set  a  reading  aim — perhaps  to  find  out  what  Pam 
and  Tim  decide  to  do. 


3.  What  does  Tim  tell  Pam?  (that  he  does  not  feel 
like  playing)  Sentence  meaning 

4.  What  could  Pam  and  Tim  do  besides  play? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.)  How  can  we  find 
out  what  they  will  do?  (read  more  of  the  story) 
Creative  thinking 


Carry-over  sentences  In  the  second  [preprim- 
er,  children  were  asked  to  read  sentences  in 
which  the  dialogue  carrier — said  (someone) — 
appeared  on  a  second  line.  In  this  preprimer 
children  will  meet  sentences  that  carry-over  in  a 
normal  fashion  from  one  line  to  the  next.  How- 
ever, except  for  very  brief  sentences — see  line  3, 
page  1 1  for  an  example — new  sentences  still" 
begin  on  new  lines  in  this  preprimer. 


Why  not  just  talk? 
said  Pam. 

What  about?  said  Tim. 

What  do  you  feel  like 
talking  about?  said  Pam. 


What  Can  We  Do? 

Mom  said  we  have  to  play 

in  here,  said  Pam. 

What  can  we  do? 
said  Tim. 

I  do  not  feel  like  playing. 


Page  5  Ask  children  to  read  page  5  silently.  Then 
Jiave  it  read  aloud.  Use  these  questions  to  spark 
(discussion: 
[07   1.  What  does  Pam  suggest  doing?  (talking)  Sen- 
tence meaning 
f|0  2.  What  question  does  Tim  ask?  ("What  about?') 
Tim  has  left  out  some  words  in  his  question. 
Who  can  say  the  complete  question?  ("What 
shall  we  talk  about?")  Sentence  meaning;  Con- 
text clues;  Elliptical  sentence 
3.  How  does  Pam  answer  Tim's  question?  (Be  sure 
children  realize  that  she  answers  with  another 
question.)  What  do  you  think  Tim  will  say  next? 
(Accept    reasonable   answers.)    Sentence   type; 
Forecasting 


Page  4  Have  page  4  read  silently  and  aloud.  If 
anyone  has  trouble  reading  feel,  have  that  child 
find  the  word  on  page  3.  Then  use  the  word  and 
sentence  to  reteach  the  word.  Should  anyone  be 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  first  sentence  is  con- 
tinued on  the  second  line,  have  the  entire  sentence 
read  silently  ojice  or  twice.  As  children  do  so,  cor- 
rect any  poorfhand  movements.  Also  help  children 
develop  a  fluidmovement  from  line  to  line.  After- 
wards pose  these  questions: 

1.  Where  do  Pam  and  Tim  have  to  play — outdoors 
or  inside  the  house?  (inside  the  house)  Why  do 
the  children  have  to  play  inside?  (because  theii 
mother  said  so) 

2.  Why  do  you  think  their  mother  might  want  themfj  J 
to  play  indoors?  (Accept  any  answer  children  can 
defend.)   Relationship— place;  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Personal  evaluation;  Creative  thinking 


I  want  to  talk  about  the  cat, 
said  Tim. 

So  how  is  the  cat  like  us? 

The  cat  eats  food  like  us, 
said  Pam. 

And  it  lives  here  like  we  do. 


!te 


Page  6  Have  page  6  read  silently  and  aloud.  Then 
pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Tim  want  to  talk  about?  (his  cat) 
P_  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  question  does  he  ask  Pam?  (how  the  cat  is 
—  like  them)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  answers  does  she  give?  (that  the  cat  eats 
food  like  they  do  and  it  lives  where  they  do) 
Sentence  meaning 
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4.  Do  cats  eat  food  as  you  do?  (Accept  reasonable 
answers.)  Comparison;  Conclusion 


The  cat  can  walk 

7 

and  it  can  go  up  a  tree, 

said  Pam. 

We  can  not,  said  Tim. 

We  have  to  have  some  help 

to  get  up  a  tree. 

Page  7  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  7  silently.  Then 
have  it  read  orally.  If  anyone  has  trouble  reading 
walk  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  the  word  begins 
with  w  and  rhymes  with  talk.  Next  ask  these  ques- 
tions. 

1.  Is  Pam  still  answering  Tim's  question  at  the 
beginning  of  this  page?  (yes)  How  do  you  know 
she  is?  (She  is  still  talking  about  what  the  cat  can 
jdo.)  Recall;  Conclusion;  Inference 

2.  What  does  Pam  say  she  and  Tim  and  the  cat  can 
do?  (walk  and  go  up  a  tree)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Does  Tim  agree  with  Pam?  (no)  What  does  he 
think  a  cat  can  do  that  he  and  Pam  cannot  do? 
(go  up  a  tree  without  help)  Sentence  meaning; 
Main  idea 


That  is  so,  said  Pam. 

We  have  to  have  some  help. 

But  we  can  get  up  a  tree. 

Pam,  what  can  we  do 
that  a  cat  can  not  do? 
said  Tim. 


Page  8  Have  page  8  read  silently  and  aloud.  Pose 
these  questions: 

1.  Pam  does  not  agree  with  Tim,  does  she?  (Pam 
agrees  with  Tim.)  What  does  she  say  about  their 
ability  to  climb  a  tree?  (that  they  can  get  up  a 
tree)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Think  about  what  Pam  and  Tim  said  about  tree 
climbing.  Do  you  think  climbing  a  tree  with  help 
is  really  climbing  a  tree?  Why  do  you  think  as 
you  do?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Personal  evaluation;  Conclusion 

3.  What  question  does  Tim  ask?  (What  can  they  do 


that  a  cat  cannot?)  What  do  you  think  Pam's 
answer  will  be?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 
How  can  you  find  out  for  sure?  (by  reading  more 
of  the  story.)  Sentence  meaning;  Forecasting 


We  can  talk 
and  we  can  sing, 
said  Pam. 

A  cat  can  not  talk  and 
sing. 

Some  cats  can,  said  Tim. 


Page  9  Tell  children  to  read  page  9  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  orally.  Ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Pam  say  she  and  Tim  can  do  that  a 
cat  cannot  do?  (talk  and  sing)  Sentence  meaning; 
Comparison 

2.  What  is  Tim's  answer?  (that  some  cats  can  talk 
and  sing)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  Pam  or  Tim?  Why  do  you 
think  as  you  do?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 
Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation     ,  ^n  / » .  .  * 

Og/Lf  1 4- 


So  what?  said  Pam. 

Cats  can  not  talk  and  sing  the 

way  we  do. 

That  is  so,  said  Tim 
But  I  can  talk  and  sing 
the  way  cats  do. 


Page  10  Have  page  10  read  silently  and  orally. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Pam  say  about  the  way  cats  talk  and 
sing?  (Cats  cannot  talk  and  sing  the  way  we  do.) 
Do  you  agree  with  her?  Why?  (Accept  answers 
pupils  can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning;  Conclu- 
sion; Personal  evaluation 

2.  What  does  Tim  say?  (that  he  can  talk  and  sing 
the  way  cats  do)  Do  you  think  he  can  really  talk 
and  sing  like  a  cat?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Sentence  meaning; 
Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation 

3.  Even  though  people  cannot  talk  or  sing  exactly 
the  way  cats  do,  they  can  try  to  do  so,  can't  they? 
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(yes)  Who  can  talk  something  like  cats  do?  Hvho 

wants  to  try  to  sing  something  like  a  cat  does? 

(Allow  as  many  children  as  volunteer  to  do  this.) 
Mimicry 


Hi? 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  the  entire  story 
read  orally.  If  you  are  working  with  two  or  more 
children,  assign  "parts."  You  might  have  pupils 
switch  parts  every  one  or  two  pages.  If  you  are 
working  with  one  child,  have  the  child  read  Pam's 
lines  if  the  pupil  is  a  girl  or  Tim's  lines  if  the  child  is 
a  boy.  Read  the  other  lines  yourself.  Encourage  the 
pupil  or  pupils  to  read  as  though  they  were 
speaking. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 


tence.  Give  help  if  necessary.  (Cats  can  not  talk  the 
way  we  do.  Cats  can  not  sing  the  way  we  do.)  Then 
have  the  last  sentence  on  the  page  read  aloud  and 
the  two  source  sentences  identified.  (But  I  can  talk 
the  way  cats  do.  But  I  can  sing  the  way  cats  do.) 

Comparison;  Summarizing*  Call  on  a  child  to 
tell  what  Tim  and  Pam  said  in  this  story.  Then  ask 
children  to  name  some  things  cats  can  do  that  they 
cannot  do.  (jump  from  the  floor  to  a  high  table, 
purr,  crawl  through  small  places)  Braille  acceptable 
answers  and  help  children  read  what  they  have  sug- 
gested. Next  ask  children  what  they  can  do  that  cats 
cannot  do.  Be  sure  pupils  include  read  and  write. 
Braille  these  answers  for  pupils  and  help  them  read 
them  back. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  How 
Kittens  Grow  or  the  other  book  suggested  in  the 
following  bibliography. 


The  conjunctive  transformation;  Compound 
predicate  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  9.  Ask  some- 
one to  read  aloud  the  sentence  on  lines  4  and  5. 
Explain  that  this  big  sentence  is  made  up  of  two 
little  sentences:  r\0Q, 

A  cat  can  not  talk. 

A  cat  can  not  sing. 

Then  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  10.  Have  the  sen- 
tence on  lines  2  and  3  read  aloud.  Call  on  a  child  to 
say  the  two  little  sentences  that  are  in  the  big  sen- 


Read-aloud  books 

Selsam,  M.  How  Kittens  Grow.  New  York:  Four 
Winds  Press,  1973.  [Diisjs  a  word  and  picture 
book  that  tells  about  the  first  eight  weeks  in  the 
lives  of  four  kittens. 

Wright,  D.  Look  at  a  Kitten.  New  York:  Ran- 
dom House,  1975.  Here  is  an  introductory  book 
on  the  growth  and  behavior  of  cats. 


LESSON  26 


This  Is  the  Way 
Words  and  Games,  page  11 


Materials  Needed: 

Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Letter  card  a;  Word  cards  bed,  sing;  Worksheets 
73,  74,  and  75 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  medial  (a)a;  final 
(d)d,  (p)p,  (ing)ing 
Inflectional  endings  ed,  s 

Conclusion;  Detail;  Generalizing;  Main  idea;  Mul- 
tiple meaning;  Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  reac- 
tion; Phrase  meaning;  Previous  knowledge; 
Sentence  meaning 
Following  directions 
None 


SUMMARY 

This  selection  presents  the  words  to  a  song  to  be 
sung  to  the  melody  of  "Here  We  Go  Round  the 
Mulberry  Bush." 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  medial  (a)a, 
final  (d)d,  (p)p,  (ing)/ng  Explain  that  the  letter  a 
can  stand  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  apple.  Give 
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; 


children  the  a  letter  card  and  have  them  scan  it. 
Next  say  mat  and  pan.  Ask  children  if  they  hear  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  apple  in  the  middle  of  these 
words.  Repeat  the  words  until  everyone  hears  the 
short  a  sound  in  the  middle  of  the  words.  Then  say 
bad  and  bed.  Ask  which  one  has  in  its  middle  the 
sound  in  the  middle  of  mat.  Continue  with  these 
words: 

1.  rut,  rat  4.  cup,  cap         7.  rack,  rock 

2.  ham,  hum      5.  pick,  pack      8.  lid,  lad 

3.  lad,  lid  6.  ran,  run         9.  suck,  sock 

[To  review  final  (d)d  and  (p)p,  pose  these  riddles. 
(Answers  are  in  parentheses  for  your  convenience.) 

1.  I  am  a  word  for  boy.  My  name  ends  with  d.  Am  I 
a  lad  or  a  lap?  (lad) 

2.  I  am  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of  good. 
My  name  ends  with  d.  Am  I  back  or  bad?  (bad) 

3.  You  have  two  of  me  on  your  face.  My  name  ends 
with  p.  Am  I  a  lip  or  a  lid?  (lip) 

4.  I  am  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of  happy. 
My  name  ends  with  d.  Am  I  sad  or  sat?  (sad) 

5.  You  wear  me  when  it's  cold  outside.  My  name 
ends  with  p.  Am  I  a  can  or  a  cap?  (cap) 

6.  I  am  a  word  that  means  to  drink  a  little  at  a  time. 
My  name  ends  with  p.  Am  I  sit  or  sip?  (sip) 

7.  I  am  a  word  that  means  angry.  My  name  ends 
with  d.  Am  I  mad  or  man?  (mad) 

8.  I  am  a  word  that  means  knock.  My  name  ends 
with  p.  Am  I  rap  or  ran?  (rap) 

To  introduce  (ing)ing  formally,  start  Lby  having 
pupils  look  at  the  word  card  sing.  Point  out  that  the 
word  ends  with  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  the 
sounds  at  the  end  of  the  word  thing.  Then  ask  for 
other  words  that  end  with  these  same  sounds.  Give 
help  if  necessary.  Possibilities  are  bring,  cling,  king, 
sting,  wing,  ring. 


OlIO 
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3.  One-syllable  words  ending  with  the  phono- 
gram (ingoing  that  begin  with  known  sound- 
and-symibol  consonant  associations. 

4.  One-syllable  words  ending  with  the  phono- 
gram (ar)ar  that  begin  with  known  sound- 


and-symbol  consonant  associations. 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Inflectional  endings  ed,  s  Use  the  following  activ- 
ity to  review  inflectional  ending  s  and  to  introduce 
inflectional  ending  ed.  It  can  be  found  on  Work- 
sheet 73.  (Answers  are  marked  for  your  con- 
venienoe.)  (\  |  IQ^^I 


play  and  s         plays 

[PP73 

play  and  ed         played 

Meg  talks  about  reading  braille. 
Meg  talked  about  reading  braille. 

Tim  looked  for  a  job  to  do. 

Tim  looks  for  a  job  to  do. 

Dad  walked  home. 
Dad  walks  home. 

The  cat  wants  to  go  out. 
The  cat  wanted  to  go  out. 

Pam  worked  to  make  us  feel  good. 

Pam  works  to  make  us  feel  good. 

Phonogram  (ing)/ng  This  level  of  Patterns 
introduces  the  first  of  a  series  of  lessons  on 
phonograms.1  Such  exercises  will  for  the  most 
part  be  included  in  the  Phonological  Activities 
section  of  the  Lesson  Plans. 


If  you  have  been  using  a  conventional  reading 
program,  be  prepared  for  a  departure.  At  the 
third  preprimer  level  the  following  decoding 
skills  will  be  covered: 

1.  One-syllable  words  containing  the  short  a 
sound  that  begin  and  end  with  known  sound- 
and-symbol  consonant  associations. 

2.  One-syllable  words  containing  the  short  i 
sound  that  begin  and  end  with  known  sound- 
and-symbol  consonant  associations. 


Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  s  added 
to  the  end  of  an  action  word  tells  a  reader  that  the 
action  word  goes  with  a  naming  word  that  means 
one  person,  not  you  or  /.  Review,  too,  the  idea  that 
this  final  s — the  s  at  the  end  of  an  action  word — 
also  tells  the  reader  that  the  action  is  taking  place 
now  or  takes  place  alTthe  time.  Give  as  oral  exam- 
ples these  sentences. 

1.  Meg  reads.        3.  The  cat  climbs  the  tree. 

2.  Dad  looks.        4.  Mom  takes  a  bus  to  work. 


'See  Outline  of  Braille  Terms  beginning  on  TI4  for  a  definition  of  Phonogram. 


Next  give  children  the  word  card  bed.  Center  atten- 
tion on  the  final  shape.  Explain  that  this  shape  not 
only  stands  for  the  final  sounds  in  bed;  it  also  can 
be  added  to  action  words  to  show  that  the  action 
took  place  in  the  past — a  minute  ago,  an  hour  ago, 
a  day  ago,  or  even  earlier.  As  examples  say  wanted 
and  worked.  Have  children  say  the  words  with  you. 
Then  have  them  use  the  words  in  oral  sentences. 
Afterwards  pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have 
the  first  line  read  aloud.  Be  sure  children  relate  the  s 
to  the  letter  s,  not  the  word  so.  Next  tell  children  to 
follow  along  as  you  read  aloud  the  second  line. 
Read  it  as  follows,  "play  and  the  shape  at  the  end  of 
bed  is  played."  Then  have  the  first  two  sentences 
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read  aloud.  Give  help  with  the  pronunciation  of 
~  l  j  talked.  Afterwards  ask  which  of  the  two  sentences 
jJJJ_fteTls  about  an  action  that  took  place  in  the  past. 
1  Tfave   that   sentence   marked.    Follow   the   same 

procedure  with  the  other  pairs  of  sentences. 


Pronunciation  of  the  inflectional  ending  ed 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  exercises  on  the  ed 
ending.  After  exposure  to  a  few  more  exercises, 
you  will  probably  not  need  to  help  children  pro- 
nounce words  ending  with  this  inflectional  end- 
ing. Most  children  who  are  native  speakers  will 
automatically  relate  the  correct  pronunciation  to 
the  ed  ending,  either  (t),  (d),  (id),  or  (ed).  Non- 
native  speakers  or  speakers  of  some  dialects  may 
need  extra  help. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

There  are  no  new  words  in  the  selection. 


m& 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 


d!L 
Wo 


I0r 


This  is  the  way 

we  go  to  play. 

Go  to  play.  Go  to  play. 

This  is  how  we  go  to  play. 

We  sing  and  we  sing 

on  the  way. 


11 


Page  11  Tell  children  that  the  selection  on  page  1 1 
is  a  song.  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  page.  Point  out 
that  the  song  has  no  title.  Then  have  the  song  read 
silently  and  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Does  the  person  singing  say  how  he  or  she  gets  to 
the  playground  or  park?  How  could  this  person 
go  to  play?  (walk,  by  bus,  by  car)  Paragraph 
meaning;  Conclusion;  Previous  knowledge 

2.  What  does  the  person  do  on  the  way  to  the  play- 
ground or  park?  (sing)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Where  do  you  play?  Which  of  the  places  do  you 
like  best?  Why?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defendjL  Personal  reaction 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 


Bush."  You  might  teach  children  the  melody  and 
have  them  sing  these  new  words  to  the  song. 

Generalizing;  Detail;  Main  idea;  Phrase  Mean- 
ing; Conclusion  Use  Worksheets  74  and  75  to 
check  pupils'  comprehension  skills. 


Meg  said, 

Birds  sing. 

So  can  you  and  I. 

I  sing  about  trees  and  you  and  me. 

I  sing  about  the  way  I  feel. 

I  said  to  a  bird, 
Why  do  birds  sing? 
Do  birds  sing  for  us? 
Do  birds  sing  just  to  sing? 
The  bird  said  not  a  word. 
It  just  sings  and  sings 
Up  in  a  tree. 


Pp  74 


TPass  out  Worksheet  74.  Have  it  read  silently  and 
Tiloud.  You  may  need  to  help  children  read  the 
word  singing.  Then  give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet 
75.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 
convenience.) 


1.  birds  and  cats 

Pp  75 

cats  and  people 

birds  and  people 

2.  why  birds  sing 

what  singing  is 

why  people  sing 

3.  singing  for  fun 

singing  for  us 

singing  for  me 

4.  Birds  are  mean. 

Birds  do  not  like  Meg. 

Birds  can  not  talk. 

pT  Singing  The  verse  on  page  1 1  can  be  sung  to  the 
melody  of  "Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry 


Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Have  them  read  aloud.  Then  ask  this  question: 
1.  Who  does  Meg  say  can  sing? 

When  all  agree  that  the  third  set  of  words  gives 
the  best  answer,  have  that  set  of  words  marked. 
Continue  with  the  other  items.  Use  these  questions: 
[2.  What  does  Meg  want  to  find  out? 

3.  What  does  "sing  just  to  sing"  mean? 

4.  Why  didn't  the  bird  answer  Meg's  question? 

necessary  point  out  that  the  possible  answers  to 
the  questions  are  listed  in  an  up-and-down  row,  not 
a  row  on  a  line. 
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Format  This  worksheet  introduces  children  to 
test  answers  listed  vertically  as  well  as  horizon- 
tally. Practice  working  in  a  variety  of  formats 
will  stand  pupils  in  good  stead  when  they  begin 
taking  standardized  tests  which  may  use  both 
formats. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning— multiple  meaning  Say  "I  feel 
cold"  and  "pillows  feel  soft."  Ask  if  feel  means  the 
same  thing  in  these  sentences.  When  children  agree 
that  the  meanings  are  different,  ask  pupils  to  make 
up  other  sentences  in  which/ee/  means  what  it  does 
in  "I  feel  cold."  Then  ask  for  sentences  in  which  feel 
means  what  it  does  in  "pillows  feel  soft."  Follow  the 
same  procedure  with  these  words  and  sentences. 
mean  That  cat  is  mean.  Does  the  word  small 
mean  little? 


way      Look  this  way.  This  is  the  way  to  play 

ball. 
side      I  live  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  I  am  playing  on 

Meg's  side. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Sing  songs  from 
Who  Am  I?  or  the  other  book  suggested  in  the 
following  bibliography. 

Read-aloud  books 

Raebeck,  L.  Who  Am  I?  Chicago:  Follett  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1970.  Here  is  a  book  of  activity 
songs  for  young  children. 

Winn,  M.  What  Shall  We  Do  and  Allee  Galloo! 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row  Pubs.,  1970.  This 
book  includes  a  collection  of  songs:  follow-the- 
letter  songs,  word  play  songs,  finger  play  and 
motion  songs,  and  simple  game  songs. 


\\x 
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Materials  Needed: 
i    Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


I  Want  to  Read  Now,  Part  I 
Words  and  Games,  pages  12  through  19 


Worksheets  76,   77,  and  78 

Decoding;  Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture;  Sound  and 

symbol  associaitons  medial  (a)a;  final  (t)t,  (p)p, 

(d)d 

Inflectional  endings  ed,  ing;  Pronoun  antecedent — 

she,  it 

Conclusion;  Detail;  Forecasting;  Inference;  Main 

idea;  Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evaluation; 

Personal  experience;  Personal  reaction;  Phrase 

meaning;  Reading  aims;  Recall;  Relationship — 

place;  Sentence  meaning;  Summarizing 

Following  directions 

at;  cell;  now;  she;  talked 


J 
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SUMMARY 

This  lesson  covers  the  first  part  of  "I  Want  to  Read 
Now."  In  this  part  of  the  story  Tim  announces  that 
he  wants  to  learn  how  to  read.  He  asks  Pam  to  help 
him.  Pam  points  out  that  while  she  cannot  help 
him,  Meg  can.  So  the  two  children  walk  to  Meg's 
house.  Meg  is  reluctant  to  try  to  teach  Tim  braille 
because  he  is  so  little,  but  she  finally  agrees.  The 
first  part  of  the  story  ends  as  Meg  goes  to  her  room 
to  get  her  swing  cell  in  preparation  for  Tim's  first 
lesson. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  medial  (a)a; 
final  (t)f,  (p)p,  (d)cf;  Decoding  Remind  children 
of  the  idea  that  t  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
teeth.  Then  say  boat  and  cut.  Ask  children  if  these 
words  end  with  the  sound  heard  at  the  start  of 
teeth.  When  everyone  agrees  say  cat  and  calf.  Ask 
which  one  ends  with  /  and  the  sound  at  the  end  of 
boat.  Continue  with  these  words: 

1.  bit,  big  4.  bike,  bite        7.  kit,  kiss 

2.  coal,  coat       5.  fin,  fit  8.  hum,  hut 

3.  fan,  fat  6.  rat,  ran  9.  mate,  make 
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Follow  the  same  procedure  to  review  final  (d)d  and 
(p)p.  Use  the  key  word  dad  for  final  (d)d  and  these 


pairs: 

1.  had,  ham 

2.  sack,  sad 

3.  did,  dig 


4.  bet,  bed 

5.  bad,  ban 

6.  loan,  load 


tile,  tide 
hid,  hit 
male,  made 


Use  the  key  word  top  for  final  (p)/>  and  these  pairs: 

1.  ran,  rap         4.  cap,  can         7.  sat,  sap 

2.  hip,  hill  5.  hot,  hop         8.  rip,  rim 

3.  sit,  sip  6.  map,  mad      9.  cope,  code 

Next  remind  children  of  the  fact  that  a  can  stand 
for  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  apple  and  in  the 
middle  of  mat.  Then  say  this  sentence: 
Meg  has  the  cat. 


as  a  gooey  liquid  that  is  inside  trees  and  other 
plants.  Afterwards  have  each  sentence  below  the 
second  line  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Give  help 
with  the  decodable  words  if  necessary.  When  all  the 
sentences  have  been  read  aloud,  have  each  sentence 
reread  orally  and  the  decodable  word — use  "new 
word"  in  talking  with  children — marked.  If  chil- 
dren cannot  decide  which  word  in  a  sentence  is 
decodable — "new" — have  them  use  the  first  two 
lines  on  the  page  as  a  reference  tool. 

Spelling  If  at  all  possible,  use  this  exercise  as  the 
basis  for  a  lesson  in  oral  spelling.  During  the 
lesson,  help  pupils  note  the  spelling  patterns — 
each  decodable  word  contains  an  a  followed  by  a 
p  or  a  d. 


Ask  children  to  tell  which  two  words  in  the  sen-      ^r — 

tence  contain  the  same  sound  as  the  a  in  the  middle  ^l]2pYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

of  mat.  Repeat  the  sentence  and  give  help  if  neces-  4>3t 


sary.  Tell  children  again  that  the  letter  a  stands  for 
this_sound.  Continue  with  these  sentences: 
ll.  A  sack  is  a  bag.  (Pronounce  the  determiners  a 
as  a  schwa  (a).) 

2.  Give  the  man  a  map. 

3.  June  had  a  bat. 

4.  A  cap  is  a  kind  of  hat. 

Now  use  Worksheet  76,  which  contains  an  exercise 
on  medial  (a)a.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your 
convenience.) 


Inflectional  endings  erf,  Ing  Use  the  exercise  on 
Worksheet  77,  which  deals  with  inflectional 
endings.  (Answers  are  marked  for  your  con- 
venience.) 


Pp  76 


cap     map     nap     rap     sap     tap 
bad     lad     pad     mad     sad 

Go  to  your  room  and  take  a  nap. 
Will  you  read  what  is  on  that  pad? 
Mom  made  a  cap  for  the  little  lad. 
We  looked  for  the  map  in  the  car. 
How  is  a  rap  like  a  tap? 
The  little  cat  looks  sad. 
My  cold  makes  me  feel  bad. 
Do  not  walk  away  mad. 
Is  sap  in  trees? 


play  and  ing 
play  and  ed 


playing 
played 


Pp  77 


Meg  is  walking  home. 
Meg  walked  home. 

The  bird  wanted  some  food. 
The  bird  is  wanting  some  food. 

Tim  talked  about  the  big  car. 
Tim  is  talking  about  the  big  car. 

We  are  looking  for  a  job  to  do. 
We  looked  for  a  job  to  do. 

Pam  is  helping  us  make  a  toy. 
Pam  helped  us  make  a  toy. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Explain  that  there 
are  words  in  this  exercise  that  have  a  in  the  midldle 
of  them  standing  for  the  sound  in  the  middle  of 
mat.  Then  center  attention  on  the  first  line.  Tell 
pupils  that  each  word  in  this  line  ends  with  p  and 
the  sound  at  the  end  of  top  and  has  the  a  in  mat  in 
its  middle.  Then  help  children  decode  each  word. 
Follow  a  similar  procedure  with  the  words  in  the 
second  line.  Use  dad  as  the  key  word  for  the  final 
(d)d.  You  may  need  to  define  lad  as  a  boy  and  sap 


,.-1 [Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Tell  pupils  to 
llli-scan  the  first  line.  Ask  someone  to  tell  you  what 
li^word  is  formed  when  the  braille  unit  ing  is  added  to 
play.  Give  help  if  necessary.  Then  remind  children 
of  the  fact  that  playing  as  an  action  word  follows 
words  like  is  and  are.  Next  have  the  second  line 
read  silently.  Call  on  a  pupil  to  say  the  word 
formed  when  the  braille  unit  ed  is  added  to  play. 
Give  help  if  it  is  needed.  Review  the  idea  that  the 
braille  unit  made  up  of  dots  1,  2,  4,  and  6  added  to 
an  action  word  tells  the  reader  that  the  action  took 
place  in  the  past.  Then  have  each  sentence  in  the 
first  pair  read  silently  and  aloud.  Ask  children  to 
identify  the  sentence  that  tells  about  an  action  that 
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took  place  in  the  past.  Have  that  sentence  marked. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  pairs  of 
sentences. 


Form/class— noun,  verb  Say  the  word  walk.  Ask 
if  this  word  can  be  used  as  an  action  word.  When 
everyone  agrees  that  it  can,  call  on  individuals  to 
make  up  sentences  in  which  walk  is  an  action  word. 
If  you  need  to  get  children  started,  supply  a  sen- 
tence yourself — perhaps  /  walk  down  thefstreet. 
Then  ask  if  walk  can  also  be  used  as  a  naming 
word.  If  children  seem  doubtful,  supply  this  sen- 
tence— /  took  a  walk  before  lunch — and  discuss  it. 
Ask  children  for  other  sentences  in  which  walk  is 
used  as  a  naming  word.  Follow  the  same  procedure 
with  the  following  words.  Example  sentences  ar 
provided  for  your  convenience. 

talk  We  talk  to  each  other.  We  had  a  good  talk. 

work  Jo  will  work  hard.  Jo  has  some  work  to  do. 

look  We  will  look  for  the  lost  car.  Take  a  look  at 

this. 


READING  VOCABULARY 


use  cat  to  decode  at.  Then  have  at  used  in  oral 
sentences. 

she  Have  pupils  locate  the  line  above  the  bottom 
line.  Give  help  if  necessary.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at 
the  word  at  the  left.  Identify  it  as  the  word  she. 
Then  call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  example  sentence. 

cell  Center  attention  on  the  word  in  the  last  line. 
Tell  children  that  this  word  is  cell.  Have  the  exam- 
ple sentence  read  aloud.  Then  give  children  the 
swing  cell  andjencourage  them  to  use  it  to  answer 
the  question  posed  in  the  example  sentence. 


Words  to  read 

12 

how                 now 

talk  and  ed     talked 

cat                   at 

she                   Will  she  sing  for  us? 

cell                  What  is  a  braille  cell  like? 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aim  Tell  children  that  they  will  read  next 
the  first  part  of  a  very  long  story  about  Pam,  Tim, 
and  Meg.  Then  have  pupils  turn  to  page  14.  Call  on 
a  pupil  to  read  aloud  the  title  of  the  story.  Ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Who  do  you  think  the  "I"  in  the  title  is?  (Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Forecasting;  Per- 
sonal reaction 

2.  What  do  you  think  this  story  will  be  about? 
(Answers  should  include  "reading.")  Conclusion 

Suggest  that  pupils  read  to  see  if  their  answers  to 
your  questions  were  correct. 


Tell  pupils  to  turn  to  page  12  in  their  books.  Have 
the  title,  "Words  to  Read'Yjread  aloud.  Next  call 
attention  to  the  word  below  the  title. 

now  Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  word.  Then  help  pupils 
use  consonant  substitution  to  read  the  word  next  to 
now.  If  necessary  remind  pupils  that  n  stands  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  nose.  Afterwards  call  on 
individuals  to  make  up  sentences  that  include  the 
word  now. 

talked  Ask  children  to  read  the  next  line  silentlyly 
Afterwards  call  on  a  pupil  to  read  the  word  that  has 
the  ed  braille  unit  on  it.  Have  talked  used  in  an  oral 
sentence. 

at  Center  attention  on  the  third  line.  Help  pupils 


I  Want  to  Read  Now 

14 

I  want  to  read, 

said  Tim. 

You  will  read, 

said  Pam. 

But  you  have  to  be  big  like  me. 

Page  14  Have  page  14  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  does  want  to  read?  (Tim)  Sentence  meaning 
•2.  Why  doesn't  Pam  think  Tim  was  ready  to  learn 

to  read?  (He  is  little).   Main  idea;  Sentence 

meaning 
3.  Do  you  think  Tim  might  be  ready  to  learn  to 

read?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils 

can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation 
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But  I  want  to  read  now, 

said  Tim. 

Can  you  help  me? 

I  can  not,  said  Pam. 

But  I  will  take  you  to  Meg. 

Meg  can  help  you. 


15 


I  will  go  and  get  Meg, 
said  Pam. 
She  lives  here. 

Meg,  said  Pam. 
Tim  wants  to  read. 
Can  you  help  Tim? 


17 


Page  15  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  15  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  orally  and  the  following  ques- 
tions answered: 

1.  What  does  Tim  ask  Pam?  (if  she  could  help  him) 
Inference;  Sentence  meaning 


Page  17  Ask  children  to  read  page  17  silently. 
Then  have  it  read  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these 
questions: 

1.  Where  are  Pam  and  Tim  now?  (at  Meg's  house) 
Relationship — place;  Inference 


I? —  lrijei erice,   otr/ijerictr  meaning  ixciuiiisrtariiy — jf/tutc,   iryci ccilc 

r\\\Cn\2.  What  is  Pam's  answer?  (that  she  cannot)  Sen-cW^?  2.  What  does  Pam  tell  Tim  she  wilijdo?  (go  and  get 
ALL- ^ — '  tence  meaning  Tlll/7    ^eg)  Does  she  do  it?  How  do-you  know  she 

LLlifP'  ^ky  do  you  think  Pam  can't  help  Tim  learn  tol 


meaning 
Why  do  you  think  Pam  can't  help  Tim  learn  to1 
read?  (Pam  does  not  read  braille.)  Why  do  you 
think  Meg  can  help  him?  (Meg  can  read  braille.) 
Inference;  Main  idea 


Pam  talked  to  Tim  on  the  way. 

Meg  will  be  at  home. 

It  is  just  a  little  way. 

We  can  walk. 

I  will  look  out  for  cars. 

You  can  walk  at  my  side. 


16 


Meg)  Does  she  do  it?  How  dd-y< 

does?  (She  talks  to  Meg.)  Sentence  meaning; 

Conclusion 

What  did  Pam  tell  Meg?  (that  Tim  wants  to 

read)  What  did  she  ask  Meg?  (if  she  will  help 

him)  Sentence  meaning 

Do  you  think  Meg  will  help  Tim?  Why  do  you 

think  as  you  do?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 

Forecasting;  Personal  evaluation 


Page  16  Have  page  16  read  silently  and  aloud.  You 
may  need  to  give  help  with  the  word  side.  Use  the 
known  word  sides  as  an  aid.  Then  pose  these 
questions: 

1.  Where  are  Pam  and  Tim  now?  (Be  sure  pupils 
realize  that  they  are  walking  down  the  street.) 
Relationship— place;  Inference 

2.  How  far  is  Meg's  house  from  Pam's?  (just  a  little 
way)  What  does  "just  a  little  way"  mean?  (a 


I  will  do  what  I  can, 

said  Meg. 

But  Tim  is  so  little. 

Tim  is  not  that  little, 

said  Pam. 

You  can  help  Tim  read. 


18 


block  or  two)  Relationship— place;  Phrase 
meaning  l —         qI|^7 

3.  Who  wants  to  read  aloud  the  last  sentence  on  the—- — 

page?  Why  is  it  important  to  look  out  for  carsULp}3.  Does  Pam  agree  that  Tim  is  too  young  to  learn 
when  one  is  crossing  the  street?  (Be  sure  children  '    ^     to  read?  (No.  She  has  changed  her  mind.)  How 


Page  18  Have  page  18  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Meg  mean  when  she  says  "I  will  do 
what  I  can"?  (that  she  will  try)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  Does  Meg  think  that  Tim  may  be  too  young  to 
read?  (yes)  Who  can  read  the  sentence  that  tells 
you  this  is  true?  (the  sentence  on  the  thirdTIine) 
Sentence  meaning 


realize  that  not  all  drivers  obey  all  the  laws  and 
that  sometimes  they  do  not  stop  to  let  people 
who  are  walking  cross  the  street.)  Who  helps 
you  look  out  for  cars  when  you  are  crossing  a 
street?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Con- 
clusion; Personal  experience 


do  you  know  that  she  does  not  agree  with  Meg? 
(She  says  that  Tim  is  not  that  little.)  Sentence 
meaning 
4.  Do  you  think  Pam  or  Meg  will  turn  out  to  be 
right?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Con- 
clusion; Personal  reaction 
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Do  not  go  away, 
said  Meg. 
I  have  to  have 
my  big  braille  cell. 
It  is  in  my  room. 
I  will  get  it. 


19 


Hi 


Page  19  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  19  silently.  Then 
have  it  read  aloud  and  the  following  questions 
answered: 

1.  What  does  Meg  tell  Pam?  (not  to  go  away;  that 
she   will   get    her   big   braille   cell)    Paragraph 

.  meaning 

2.  Do  you  think  the  big  braille  cell  Meg  is  going  to 
—■  get  is  like  our  swing  cell?  (yes)  Why  or  why  not? 

(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
evaluation 

3.  Where  does  Meg  keep  her  big  braille  cell?  (in  her 
room)  Sentence  meaning;  Relationship — place 

4.  Why  do  you  think  Meg  wants  to  get  the  big 
braille  cell?  (Be  sure  someone  suggests  that  she 
probably  wants  it  to  help  Tim  learn  to  read.) 
Conclusion;  Forecasting 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  be  reading  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  a  day  or  two. 

ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Summarizing;  Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Before 
beginning  oral  reading,  call  on  a  child  to  tell  in 
order  what  has  happened  so  far  in  the  story.  Then 
assign  parts  and  have  the  first  part  of  the  story  read 
aloud.  If  you  are  working  with  one  child,  have  the 
child  read  Meg  and  Pam's  lines  while  you  read 
Tim's  lines.  Work  to  achieve  natural  speech  in  read- 
ing. If  necessary,  read  a  troublesome  sentence  or 
paragraph  for  ajchild  and  have  him  or  her  copy 
your  reading.       L-> 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Pronoun  antecedent— she,  it;  Gender  Help 
children  discover  that  the  word  she  stands  for  a  girl 
or  woman  and  that  the  word  it  usually  stands  for  a 
thing  or  sometimes  an  animal.  Then  ask  pupils  to 
turn  back  to  page  17.  Have  the  first  three  lines  read 
silently.  Afterwards  ask  who  she  in  the  third  line 
stands  for.  (Meg)  Next,  tell  children  to  reread  page 
19  silently.  Ask  what  the  word  it  in  the  last  two 
lines  stands  for.  (the  large  braille  cell) 


Recall;  Main  idea;  Detail  Use  the  following  exer- 
cise to  check  pupils'  comprehension  of  the  story 
they  just  read.  It  appears  on  Worksheet  78. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


Pam  looks  out  for  cars. 
Tim  wants  to  read. 


Meg  said,  Tim  is  so  big. 

Pam  said  that  Meg  can  not  help  Tim. 

Meg  will  get  a  big  braille  cell. 

Meg  is  not  home. 

Meg  said  to  go  away. 

Pam  can  not  help  Tim  read. 

Meg  will  help  Tim. 

Meg  lives  a  little  way  away. 


Tell  children  to  read  each  sentence  silently,  think 
about  the  story  they  have  just  read,  and  mark  the 
sentence  if  the  sentence  is  true.  After  children  have 
read  and  marked  the  sentence,  have  each  read 
orally  and  discussed. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  Willi 
Have  a  Friend?  or  another  book  suggested  in  the 
following  bibliography.  Later  when  time  permits 
read  the  other  books  suggested  for  this  lesson. 


Read-aloud  books 


d\hMl 


Amoss,  B.  The  Very  Worst  Thing.lNew  York: 
Parents  Magazine  Press,  1972.  ThisT)ook  tells 
that  the  very  worst  thing  of  all  is  to  be  the  new 
boy  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

Cohen,  M.  Will  I  Have  a  Friend?  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1967.  This  book  is  about  Jim's 
first  day  at  school.  He  is  worried  that  he  will  not 
make  a  friend.  But  by  the  time  school  is  out  he 
has  a  friend. 

Cohen,  M.  The  New  Teacher.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1972.  In  this  book  the  teacher  eve- 
ryone loved  went  away  to  have  a  baby  and  the 
new  teacher  was  coming. 

Talking  books 

Caudill,  R.  Did  You  Carry  the  Flag  Today, 
Charley?  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Wins- 
ton, 1971.  (RD  6266).  In  this  book  Charley  be- 
gins school.  His  brothers  and  sisters  tell  him  that 
the  teacher  chooses  the  most  helpful  child  to 
carry  the  flag  each  day.  Nobody  expects  Charley 
to  be  chosen,  because  he  is  not  the  helpful  type, 
but  he  surprises  the  whole  family. 
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LESSON  28 

Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


I  Want  to  Read  Now,  Part  2 
Words  and  Games,  pages  20  through  25 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

SUMMARY 


Letter  card  k;  Word  cards  car  and  sing;  Swing  cell; 
Worksheets  79,  80,  and  81 

Decoding;  Sound  and  symbol  associations;  initial 
(k)k,  (d)d,  (p)p;  medial  (a)a;  final  (ar)ar,  (ing)ing, 

(t)t,    (P)P 

Noun   plurals;    Pronoun    antecedent 
Characterization;  Conclusion;  Forecasting;  Infer- 
ence; Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evaluation; 
Previous  knowledge;  Reading  aim;  Relationship — 
time;  Sentence  meaning;  Word  meaning 
Following  directions;  Skimming 
again;  dots;  more;  wanted 


3lE 


In  the  last  part  of  "I  Want  to  Read  Now",  Meg  used 
the  swing  cell  to  teach  Tim  to  read  [fl|e  word  go. 
Tim  is  enthusiastic  and  wants  to  learn  more  right 
away.  But  Meg  tells  him  he  will  have  to  wait  until 
another  day.  She  lets  him  take  the  swing  cell  home 
to  practice  reading  and  making  the  word  go. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations:  initial  (k)k, 
(d)d,  (p)p,  medial  (a)a,  final  (ar)ar,  (ing)/ng, 
(t)f,  (p)p;  Decoding  Give  children  the  k  letter  card 
and  have  it  identified.  Next  say  the  word  key. 
Remind  children  of  the  fact  that  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  key  can  be  written  as  c.  Then  tell  children 
that  the  letter  k  also  stands  for  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  key.  Afterwards  say  kit  and  sit.  Ask  which 
one  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key  and 
the  letter  k.  Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  mind,  kind     3.  rid,  kid  5.  king,  sing 

2.  keep,  deep      4.  pick,  kick       6.  miss,  kiss 

Follow  the  same  procedure  to  review  initial  (d)d. 
The  key  word  for  (d)  is  door. 

1.  hid,  did  3.  say,  day  5.  hip,  dip 

2.  dine,  fine        4.  dog,  hog        6.  dare,  care 


If  children  ask  what  tar,  par,  and  mar  mean,  use 
each  in  a  sentence  that  defines  the  word  such  as  the 
ones  that  follow: 

1.  The  workers  poured  tar  on  the  road  to  make  it 
smooth. 

2.  When  you  do  not  feel  well  you  are  not  up  to 
par. 

3.  Do  not  kick  the  new  chair,  you  may  mar  it. 

Next  give  children  the  word  card  sing.  Have  it  read 

aloud.  Ask  children  to  identify  the  sound  each  of 

Jthe  two  braille  units  stands  for.  (The  first  braille 

CJj_/unit  [stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  soap;  the 

'-Hnl  last,  for  the  sounds  at  the  end  of  thing.)  Then  say 

this  sentence: 

Look  at  that  big  ring. 

Ask  children  to  identify  the  word  in  the  sentence 
that  ends  with  the  sounds  at  the  end  of  thing.  Con- 
tinue with  these  sentences: 

1.  Tim  is  eating  a  wing. 

2.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  king. 

Now  use  Worksheet  79,  which  contains  an  exercise 
on  initial  and  final  consonants,  medial  vowel  (a)a, 
and  final  phonogram  (ing)z'ng.  (Answers  are  marked 
for  your  convenience.) 


n  ITo  review  (p)p  use  these  word  pairs.  The  key  word 
7"Ior  (p)  is  paper. 

1.  page,  rage      3.  pine,  fine        5.  pin,  fin 

2.  sheep,  peep    4.  hot,  pot         6.  pile,  mile 

Next  give  children  the  word  card  car.  As  children 
take  turns  scanning  the  word,  explain  that  the  last 
shape  in  the  word  is  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  the 
sounds  at  the  end  of  car.  Then  say  bar  and  bat.  Ask 
which  one  ends  with  the  braille  unit  and  sounds  at 
the  end  of  car.  Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  far,  fan  3.  pack,  par       5.  star,  stack 

2.  tap,  tar  4.  jam,  jar  6.  more,  mar 


1.  Get  your  bat. 

It  is  on  that  mat. 
What  is  on  the  mat? 

2.  Dad,  here  is  your  map. 
It  is  on  your  cap. 
What  is  on  the  cap? 

3.  The  fat  rat  sat 
on  my  little  hat. 
What  sat  on  my  hat? 

4.  Tim  wants  a  ring 
So  he  can  be  king. 
What  will  make  Tim  a 


Pp  79 


king? 
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i  Review  these  ideas: 

1.  The  letter  /  at  the  end  of  a  word  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  end  of  boat. 

2.  The  letter  p  at  the  end  of  a  word  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  end  of  top. 

3.  The  letter  a  in  the  middle  of  a  word  can  stand  for 
the  sound  in  the  middle  of  sat. 

4.  The  letter  k  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
key. 

5.  The  shape  made  up  of  dots  3,  4,  and  6  stands  for 
the  sounds  at  the  end  of  ring. 

Then  pass  out  the  exercise.  Tell  children  that  there 
are  four  two  line  rhymes  on  this  page  and  that  each 
rhyme  is  followed  by  a  question.  Have  the  first 
rhyme  and  question  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  If 
children  have  trouble  decoding  any  words  contain- 
ing short  a  sounds  followed  by  a  final  (t)/,  review 
concepts  1  and  3  above.  Then,  if  more  help  is 
needed,  take  pupils  through  the  words  one  sound  at 
a  time.  For  example,  for  bat — the  sound  at  the  start 
of  boy  plus  the  middle  sound  in  mat  plus  the  final 
sound  in  boat.  When  the  entire  rhyme  and  question 
have  been  read,  ask  for  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Have  bat  in  the  rhyme  marked.  Use  a  similar 
procedure  for  the  other  three  items  in  the  exjercise. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Noun  plurals  Say  dog  and  dogs.  Ask  children 
which  word  means  more  than  one  dog.  Repeat  dog 
and  dogs  if  necessary.  Follow  the  same  procedure 
with  table,  tables;  tree,  trees;  chair,  chairs;  book, 
books;  and  coat,  coats.  Then  use  the  exercise  on 
Worksheet  80  for  additional  review  of  noun  plu- 
rals. (Answers  are  underlined  for  your  con- 
venience.) 


Some, 
room 


.are  big. 
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rooms 


This  is  a  big  braille 

cell         cells 

Get  me  my  big  and  little, 
toy         toys 

We  have  2  toy 

car         cars 


What. 
word 

Some, 
bird 


.means  not  so  good? 


words 
live  in  that  tree. 


birds 


n 


Develop  the  idea  that  the  word  a(z)  or  that  or  this 
before  a  naming  word  tells  a  reader  that  the  naming 


word  will  mean  one  person  or  thing  and  that  a 
number  like  2  or  3  or  the  word  some  before  a  nam- 
ing word  tells  the  reader  that  the  naming  word  will 
mean  more  than  one  person  or  thing.  Explain,  too, 
that  the  word  the  can  be  followed  by  a  naming 
word  that  means  one  person  or  thing  or  more  than 
one  person  or  thing.  Then  pass  out  the  exercise. 
Have  the  first  incomplete  sentence  and  the  words 
below  it  read  silently  and  then  aloud.  Point  out  that 
the  sentence  gives  clues  to  which  of  the  two  words 
belongs  in  the  sentence.Then  ask  pupils  to  name  the 
word  that  goes  in  the  blank.  If  pupils  have  diffi- 
culty, call  attention  to  the  word  some  in  the  sen- 
tence. When  everyone  agrees  that  rooms  belongs  in 
the  sentence,  have  that  word  marked.  Follow  the 
same  procedure  with  the  other  items. 

READING  VOCABULARY 

Ask  children  to  turn  to  page  13  and  find  the  word 
below  thejitle.  "Words  to  Read." 


C 


fr/i 


Words  to  Read                                                JJ13 

dots 

Make  a  word  with  dots  1  and  4. 

again 

I  want  to  sing  again  for  you. 

when 

I  can  go  out  when  you  can. 

game 

Can  I  play  that  game  with  you? 

want  and  ed 

wanted 

dots  Identify  this  word  as  dots.  Have  the  example 
sentence  read  aloud.  Then  ask  if  dots  means  one 
dot  or  more  than  one  dot. 

again  Have  the  word  below  dots  scanned.  Identify 
it  as  the  word  again.  Then  have  the  example  sen- 
tence read  aloud. 

wanted  Tell  children  to  look  at  the  last  line  on  the 
page.  Use  the  material  to  help  pupils  read  the  word 
wanted.  Then  have  wanted  used  in  an  oral  sentence. 

Braille  the  word  more*  and  let  children  examine  it. 
Explain  that  this  braille  unit  stands  for  the  word 
more.  Ask  pupils  to  use  the  word  more  in  sen- 
tences. If  they  have  trouble  getting  started,  use  this 


sentence  as  an  example: 

I  like  to  swim  more  than  I  like  to  play  thej  tuba 


a 


Finally  point  out  that  the  shape  that  stands  for  the 
word  more  also  stands  for  a  letter.  See  if  they  can 
tell  what  letter  the  shape  stands  for.  (m) 


I 
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Pronunciation  of  ed  The  following  information 
is  for  teachers  only.  It  need  not  be  shared — 
probably  should  not  be  shared — with  children. 

1.  The  ed  ending  following  a  voiceless  con- 
sonant is  (t)  as  in  looked.  The  voiceless  con- 
sonants are  (k),  (p),  (t),  (f),  and  (th). 

2.  The  lending  following  a  voiced  consonant 
is  (d)  as  in  bagged.  The  voiced  consonants 
are  (g),  (b),  (d),  (v),  and  (TH). 

3.  The  ed  ending  is  a  separate  syllable  (id) 
when  it  cannot  be  blended  with  the  base  as 
in  wanted. 

4.  The  ed  ending  added  to  an  adjective  may  be 
a  separate  syllable  (id)  even  though  it  can  be 
blended  with  the  base  as  in  the  aged  (ajid)_ 
man  in  contrast  to  the  verb  the  cat  aged 
(ajd)  slowly. 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

„  Reviewing;  Skimming;  Summarizing;  Reading 

ij  \C\  a'm  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  14  andlfell  them  to     .    ~ 
UJJ  review  the  first  part  of  "I  Want  to  Reacf  Now"  by^ "  .1  V 
quickly  looking  over  pages  14  through  19.  Then  ask__— 
pupils  to  tell  what  has  happened  so  far  in  the  story.  \JAff\ 
If  you  are  working  with  more  than  one  child,  tell 
listeners  to  listen  hard  when  someone  else  is  sum- 
marizing. When  the  summary  is  finished,  ask  your 
listeners  to  make  corrections  or  supply  details  that 
were  omitted.  Then  help  children  set  aims  for  read- 
ing the  last  part  of  the  story — perhaps  to  discover 
what  happens  when  Meg  starts  to  teach  Tim  to  read 
braille. 


What  is  it?  said  Tim. 


It  is  a  braille  cell, 


21 


said  Meg. 


Feel  it. 


What  do  you  feel? 


tfl 


Page  21  Ask  pupils  to  read  page  21  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  aloud  and  these  questions 
answered: 

1.  What  does  Meg  give  Tim?  (a  big  braille  cell) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  does  Meg  ask  Tim  to  do?  (to  feel  the 
braille  cell)  Sentence  meaning;  Pronoun 
antecedent 

3.  What  question  does  Meg  ask  Tim?  (what  he 
feels)  What  do  you  think  he  feels?  (Accept 
answers  that  show  pupils  understand  what  the 
swingfcell  feels  like.)  Sentence  meaning;  Previous 
knowledge 


I  have  my  braille  cell  now, 

said  Meg. 

Would  you  get  Tim? 


Here  is  Tim,  said  Pam. 


Tim,  look  at  this, 
said  Meg. 


20 


Do  you  feel  6  dots? 
said  Meg. 

I  do,  said  Tim. 

I  will  take  out  2  dots, 

said  Meg. 

Now  what  do  you  feel? 


22 


Page  20  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  20  and  read  it 
silently  and  aloud.  Then  ask  these  questions: 
1.  What  has  happened  in  the  story  since  page  19? 
(Meg  has  gone  to  her  room  and  gotten  the  big 
braille  cell.)  Relationship — time;  Inference 
^jllH  2.  What  does  Meg  ask  Pam  to  do?f(get  Tim)  Sen-  i,  ,q! 
v}\j.     tence  meaning  ■— '  CJIl  < 

\rfj  3.  Does  Pam  get  Tim?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  this?— -r^~ 
(She  says,  "Here  is  Tim.")  Sentence  meaning     ^\\qJ 
4.  What  do  you  think  Meg  is  asking  Tim  to  look  at? 
(the  big  braille  cell)  Inference 


Page  22  Have  pupils  read  page  22  silently  and 
aloud.  Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  question  does  Meg  ask  Tim  at  the  top  of 
the  page?  (if  he  feels  six  dots)  Are  there  six  dots  in 
a  braille  cell?  (yes)  Do  you  think  Meg  may  have 
helped  Tim  find  out  there  were  six  dots  in  the 
cell?  If  you  think  so,  how  do  you  suppose  she  did 
this?  (probably  by  guiding  his  hands)  Sentence 
meaning;  Previous  knowledge;  Personal  evalua- 
tion 

2.  After  Meg  helps  Tim  feel  the  six  dots,  what  does 
she  do?  (takes  out  two  dots)  Sentence  meaning; 
Inference 

Which  two  dots  do  you  think  Meg  tookjout  of 
the  cell?  (Before  children  answer,  let  them  nandle 
the  swing  cell  for  a  few  moments.)  Conclusion; 
Forecasting 

4.  What  question  did  Meg  ask  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page?  (what  he  feels  now)  Sentence  meaning 
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I  feel  4  dots,  said  Tim 

23 

And  the  4  dots  are  at  the  top. 

Good!  said  Meg. 

The  4  dots 

mean  the  word  go. 

Now  you  can  read  the  word  go. 

. /"\ 


Page  23  Tell  children  to  read  page  23  silently. 
Afterwards  have  the  page  read  aloud.  Then  ask 
these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Tim  feel?  (four  dots  at  the  top)  Para- 
graph meaning 

2.  What  does  Meg  tell  Tim?  (that  he  is  right  and 
that  the  four  dots  mean  go)  Paragraph  meaning 

3.  Do  the  top  four  dots  stand  for  the  word  gol  (yes) 
Do  you  think  Pam  knows  this?  (no)  Why  not? 
(She  does  not  read  braille.)  Previous  knowledge; 
Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation 


U 


Tim  wanted  to  read  more  words. 
But  Meg  would  not  read  more. 
Go  home  now  with  Pam, 
said  Meg. 

You  can  take  the  braille  cell 
with  you. 


24 


Page  24  Have  pupils  read  page  24  silently  and 
orally.  Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  did  Tim  want  to  do?  (read  more  words) 
Sentence  meaning;  Inference 

2.  Did  Meg  agree  to  teach  Tim  more  right  then? 
(no)  Why  do  you  suppose  she  did  not?  (Be  sure 
children  realize  that  Meg  thought  Tim  was  too 
little  to  learn  two  words  in  one  lesson.)  Sentence 
meaning;  Conclusion 

3.  What  did  Meg  tell  Tim  to  do?  (go  home)  What 
did  she  let  Tim  take  with  him?  (the  big  braille 
cell)  Do  you  think  letting  Tim  take  the  braille 
cell  home  is  a  good  idea?  Why  or  why  not?  What 
does  this  tell  you  about  Meg?  (Children  should 
note   that    Meg   is   generous    and   thoughtful.) 

i  Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evaluation;  Char- 
acterization 


You  can  make  the  word  go  again, 
And  you  can  read  it,  said  Meg. 
I  will  help  you  again. 

That  will  be  fun  for  me, 

said  Tim. 

Reading  more  braille  would  be  fun. 
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Page  25  Tell  children  to  read  page  25  silently. 
Then  have  the  page  read  aloud  and  the  following 
questions  answered: 

1.  What  does  Meg  tell  Tim  he  can  do  with  the 
braille  cell?  (make  the  word  go)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  Is  Meg  going  to  teach  Tim  to  read  more  words? 
(yes)  How  do  you  know  she  is?  (She  says  that  she 
will  help  him  again.)  Sentence  meaning;  Word 
meaning 

3.  What  does  Tim  think  about  reading  braille?  (He 
thinks  that  it  is  fun.)  Do  you  agree  with  him? 
Why?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Paragraph 
meaning;  Personal  evaluation 


JORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Summarizing;  Sequence  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what 
happened,  step  by  step,  in  "I  Want  to  Read  Now." 
After  the  summary  is  completed,  invite  each  pupil 
to  locate  his  or  her  favorite  part  of  the  story  and 
read  it  aloud. 


m 
m 
m 
m 

m 
m 

m 
m 


m 
m 
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FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Recall;  Inference  Use  Worksheet  81,  which  con- 
tains the  following  exercise.  (Answers  are  under- 
lined for  your  convenience.)  n,l/7  I    U^^-r 


1.  Meg  helps  Tim 

read  the  word  go  in  braille. 

2.  Pam  can  read  braille. 

3.  Reading  braille  is  fun  for  Tim. 

4.  Meg  makes  the  word  go  with 
dots  1,  2,  4,  and  5. 

5.  Tim  can  read  the  word  but. 

6.  Meg  will  help  Tim  again. 

7.  Tim  takes  the  big  braille 
cell  home. 

8.  Pam  and  Tim  do  not  walk  home. 

9.  Tim  works  with  the  braille  cell 
at  home. 


Pp81 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Tell  children  that 
there  are  sentences  on  this  page  and  that  each  one 
has  a  numeral  before  it.  Have  pupils  scan  the  left 
hand  of  the  page  vertically  to  find  the  numerals. 
They  should  note  that  some  lines  do  not  start  with  a 
numeral.  Explain  that  these  lines  contain  the  end  of 
the  sentence  that  starts  on  the  line  above.  Then 
follow  these  procedures: 

1.  Have  children  locate  the  numeral  1.  \) 

Tell  pupils  to  read  the  entire  sentence  silently. 
Have  the  sentence  read  aloud. 
Ask  children  if  the  sentence  tells  something 
that  actually  happened  in  the  story.  If  so,  have 
children  mark  numeral  1. 
5.  Follow  similar  steps  for  the  other  sentences. 
For  step  4  substitute  the  following  when  deal- 
ing with  sentences  7  through  9:  Ask  children  if 
the  sentence  tells  something  that  will  probably 
happen.  If  so,  have  children  mark  the  sentence. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  any  of 
the  books  suggested  in  the  bibliography  in  Lesson  3. 


LESSON  29 


When,  How,  What,  Why 
Words  and  Games,  pages  26  and  27 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Y)J[  Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehensive  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words 


Worksheets  82  and  83;  Word  card  when 
Consonant  substitution;  Sound  and  symbol  associ- 
ations initial  (h)h,  (p)p,  (1)1 
Wh-  questions 

Personal  evaluation;  Personal  reaction;  Relation- 
ships— cause/effect,  time;  Sequence 
Following  directions;  Research 
game;  when 


SUMMARY 

This  pupil-participatory  selection  poses  a  number 
of  wh-  questions  that  will  serve  as  discussion 
starters. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (h)h, 
(P)P>  (I)';  Consonant  substitution  Use  the  fol- 
lowing exercise  to  review  initial  (h)/i,  (p)p,  and  (1)/. 
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It  is  on  Worksheet  82.  (Answers  are  underlined  for 
your  convenience.) CWT^^Wol 


Mom  will 

way         may 

Meg  feels 

dot         lot 


.for  the  food. 


pay 


Pp82 


hot 


We  will  walk  to  the 

make         lake         cake 


Will  you 

cold         bold 


.this  toy  for  me? 
hold 

the  bird. 


Tim  wanted  to 

cat         hat         pat 

I  will the  little  cat  on  this  bed. 

way         lay         pay 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  worksheet.  Then  have  the 
first  incomplete  sentence  and  the  words  below  it 
read  silently  and  aloud.  If  necessary  help  pupils  use 
consonant  substitution  to  read  pay  and  may.  Next 
ask  pupils  to  decide  which  of  the  three  words 
belongs  in  the  incomplete  sentence.  When  everyone 
agrees  that  pay  belongs  in  the  sentence,  have  pay 
marked  and  the  completed  sentence  read  aloud. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  items. 
The  key  words  that  you  may  need  to  help  children 
1  substitute  initial  consonants  arej(l)  leg,  (h)  hand,  (p) 
paper,  (d)  door,  (k)  key,  (b)  boy. 

q\Lk 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Wh-  questions  Use  the  following  activity  on  wh- 
questions.  It  appears  on  Worksheet  82.  (Answers 
are  underscored  for  your  convenience.) 


Pp  83 


What  is  in  your  room  at  home? 
a  toy 
on  the  bus 

How  do  you  get  home? 
in  a  car 
a  toy 

When  do  you  have  to  go  home? 
now 
a  toy 

Why  do  you  have  to  go  home? 
now 
to  eat 


Begin  by  giving  children  the  word  card  when  to 
look  at.  After  everyone  has  examined  it,  tell  pupils 
that  these  two  shapes  are  a  braille  unit  that  stands 
for  the  [word  when.  Explain  that  questions  that 
begin  with  the  word  when  are  like  questions  that 
begin  with  what,  how,  and  why  in  one  way.  Ask  a 
child  to  make  up  a  question  that  begins  with  when. 
Then  see  if  anyone  can  tell  how  the  question  given 
is  like  why,  what,  or  how  questions.  If  necessary 
point  out  that  such  questions  cannot  be  answered 
with  "yes"  or  "no."  Next  explain  that  questions  that 
begin  with  when  are  answered  by  then  or  words 
that  stand  for  then  such  as  in  a  little  while,  now, 
yesterday,  later,  tomorrow.  Then  review  these 
concepts: 

1.  Questions  that  begin  with  what  are  answered 
by  that  or  words  that  stand  for  a  person  or 
persons  or  a  thing  or  things. 

2.  Questions  that  begin  with  why  are  answered 
by  sentences  that  begin  with  because  or  with 
words  that  explain. 

3.  Questions  that  begin  with  how  are  answered 
by  words  that  tell  in  which  way  or  ways. 


Wh-quesfions  Do  not  expect  mastery  of  these 
concepts  at  this  level.  Activities  and  exercises 
highlighting  wh-  questions  will  be  included  in 
each  subsequent  level  of  this  program. 

Now  pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Explain  that 
there  are  four  questions  on  this  page  and  that  there 
are  [two  answer  choices  under  each  question.  Tell 
children  that  they  are  to  pick  the  right  answer  to 
each  question.  Then  have  the  first  question  read 
silently  and  aloud.  Remind  children  that  a  what 
question  is  usually  answered  by  a  naming  word  that 
stands  for  that.  Have  the  two  answers  under  the 
question  read  aloud.  When  everyone  agrees  that  a 
toy  is  the  answer,  have  the  children  mark  that 
answer.  Pattern  discussion  and  actions  for  the 
other  items  on  our  discussion  of  the  first  question. 
After  all  answers  have  been  marked,  have  the  ques- 
tions and  their  answers  read  aloud. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  13  and  skim  the  words  on 
the  left  to  find  the  word  under  again. 

when  Call  on  someone  to  read  the  word  when 
aloud.  Then  have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 
game  Ask  children  to  locate  the  word  below  when. 
Tell  children  that  this  word  is  game.  Then  have  the 
example  sentence  read  aloud. 
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READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 


Personal  reaction;  Wh-  questions;  Relation- 
ships—cause/effect,  time;  Conclusion;  Per- 
sonal evaluation;  Sequence;  Research  Have 
^pdpils  turn  to  page  26  and  explain  that  this  page 
=^-  anathe  next  one  include  some  questions  for  them 
to  answer.  Call  on  someone  to  read  the  title.  Then 


When?  How?  What?  Why? 

When  do  you  sing? 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  sing? 

When  do  you  get  cold? 

How  do  you  feel 

when  you  are  cold? 


26 


ask  pupils  what  words  they  think  the  questions  will 
begin  with.  Afterwards  have  each  question  on  the 
page  read  in  turn  first  silently  and  then  aloud.  After 
a  question  has  been  read,  call  for  answers.  Then 
have  the  questions  on  page  27  read  silently  and 
aloud.  Allow  time  for  answers  after  each  question 
has  been  read.  If  children  do  not  know  how  their 
favorite  foods  are  prepared,  have  them  ask  whoever 
cooks  these  foods  to  tell  them  how  the  foods  are 
made.  Have  the  question  read  again  the  next  day 
and  answered. 


What  food  do  you  like  to  eat? 

How  do  you  make  it? 

What  game  do  you  like? 

Why  do  you  like  it? 

How  do  you  play  it? 

What  makes  the  game  fun  to  play? 


E 


27 


No  additional  reading  is  included  in  lessons  that 
center  on  participatory  activities. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Making  a  sandwich  If  at  all  possible,  arrange  to 
have  on  hand  the  ingredients  for  a  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwich.  Help  children  make  their  own 
sandwiches  and  have  a  party. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  Float- 
ing and  Sinking  or  the  other  book  suggested  in  the 
following  bibliography. 


Read-aloud  books 


c  12^473 


llshti 


Branley,  F.  M.  Floating  andlSinking.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  19677  This  book  con- 
tains experiments  young  readers  can  perform 
and  explains  why  feathers  float,  stones  sink,  and 
so  on. 

Showers,  Paul.  How  Many  Teeth?  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1962.  Here  is  a  read  and 
find-out  book  about  teeth. 

Talking  book 

Showers,  Patrh  What  Happens  to  a  Hamburger? 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1976  (RD 
6077).  This  is  an  explanation  of  how  our  bodies 
digest  and  use  the  food  we  eat.  The  author 
includes  three  simple  experiments. 
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LESSON  30 


Review 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 
Study  Skills: 


Worksheets  84,  85,  86,  87,  and  88 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)k;  medial 

(a)a; final  (ing)ing,  (ar)ar,\(d)d,  (p)p,  (t)t         „  |W 

Inflectional  endings  ing,  ea  ^ 

Detail;  Main  idea;  Summarizing  J — 7LJ- 

Following  directions;  Skimming  I    /    I 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  medial  (a)a; 
final  (ing)/ng,  (ar)ar,  (d)d,  (p)p,  (t)f  Use  the 

activity  on  Worksheet  84  to  review  medial  (a)a  and 
final  (d)d,  (p)p,  (t)t,  (ing)ing,  and  (ix)ar.  (Answers 
are  underlined  for  your  convenience.)  \rJ/) LJ- /flTl^O 


[pp  84 

ring,  sing,  king, 
bar,  far 

bad,  sad 

cap,  map,  nap,  rap 
fat,  rat 

The  fat  king  takes  naps. 
We  have  to  walk  far. 

She  looks  sad  when  I  sing. 

I  will  ring  and  rap  again. 
The  rat  in  the  cap  is  bad. 

You  have  to  have  a  map  and  < 

i  little  bar  to  play 

this  game. 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  children  read 
the  first  five  lines  silently.  Tell  them  that  the  words 
in  these  lines  are  in  the  sentences  below  them.  Then 
have  the  words  read  aloud.  If  children  have  diffi- 
culty, use  these  questions  to  help  children  decode: 

1.  How  do  all  the  words  in  the  first  line  end?  (with 
the  braille  unit  at  the  end  of  thing)  Now  who  can 
read  the  words? 

2.  How  do  all  the  words  in  the  second  linej  end? 
(with  the  braille  unit  at  the  end  of  car)  Now  who 
will  read  the  words? 

3.  How  do  all  the  words  in  the  third  line  end?  (with 
d  and  the  sound  at  the  end  of  dad)  What  letter 
comes  before  the  dl  (a)  What  sound  does  this  a 
stand  for?  (the  sound  in  the  middle  of  mat)  Now 
who  can  read  the  words? 

4.  How  do  the  words  in  the  fourth  line  end?  (with/? 
and  the  sound  at  the  end  of  top)  What  letter 
comes  before  the  /??  Who  can  read  the  words? 

5.  Who  can  tell  me  how  the  words  in  the  last  line 
end?  (with  /  and  the  sound  at  the  end  of  boat) 
Who  can  read  the  words? 


After  the  words  have  been  decoded,  have  the  sen- 
tences that  follow  read  aloud  and  all  decodable 
words  marked. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Inflectional  endings  ing,  ed  Use  Worksheet  85, 
which  contains  an  activity  on  inflectional  endings 
ed  and  ing.  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your 
convenience.) (^17^4/4?  7 


Meg  is. 
talking 

She 

talking 

Pam 


.to  Tim. 


85 


talked 
about  the  braille  cell. 


talked 


.for  the  bus. 


looking         looked 


We  are. 
looking 

We 


Tor  a  way  home. 


looked 
_in  my  room. 


playing         played 


We  are. 
playing 


.in  my  room. 


played 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Tell  children  to  read 
silently  each  sentence  and  the  words  below  it; 
decide  which  word  belongs  in  the  sentence;  and 
mark  that  word.  After  everyone  has  finished,  go 
over  the  sentences  orally.  If  many  children  made 
mistakes,  review  these  concepts: 

1.  Action  words  ending  with  the  braille  unit  at 
the  end  of  wanting  usually  follow  words  like  is 
and  are. 

2.  Action  words  ending  with  the  braille  unit  at 
the  end  of  looked  tell  a  reader  that  the  action 

.„  ,  took  place  in  the  past. 

["After  you  have  gone  over  pupil's  responses,  have 
each  completed  sentence  read  aloud.  Have  pupils 
tell  which  word  in  each  sentence  tells  about  an 
action  that  took  place  in  the  past. 
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READING  VOCABULARY 

Vocabulary  review  Use  the  sentences  on  Work- 
sheet 86  now.  These  sentences  include  all  the  new 
words  introduced  so  far  in  this  preprimer. 


Do  you  want  to  play  a  game? 

Meg  looks  at  the  big  braille  cell. 

Some  people  like  to  sing. 

Can  I  ride  on  the  seesaw  again? 

I  feel  good. 

My  home  is  this  way. 

Now  Tim  can  read  braille. 

Pam  will  walk  Tim  home. 

How  do  you  play  that  game? 

You  have  to  feel  the  dots  to  read  braille. 

I  feel  so  cold  now. 


Pp  86 


COMPREHENSION 


Have  each  sentence  read  silently  and  then  aloud^  Be 
sure  each  child  reads  at  least  three  sentences!  aloud. 

Skimming;  Summarizing  Give  pupils  a  little  time 
to  browse  through  the  selections  they  have  read  so 
far.  Invite  comments  on  each  selection.  Afterwards 
have  at  least  two  selections  summarized. 

ORAL  READING 

Dramatizing  Ask  children  to  choose  a  story  they 
liked.  Have  the  climax  read  aloud.  Then  have 
children  dramatize  the  story  using  their  own  words. 
If  you  are  working  with  one  child,  take  part  in  the 
dramatization. 

Dramatizing  Dramatization  in  which  children 
use  their  own  words  often  make  a  story  "come 
alive"  for  children.  Such  dramatizations  also 
serve  as  a  check  on  overall  comprehension. 


Detail;  Summarizing;  Main  idea  Use  Worksheets 
87  and  88  to  check  pupils'  comprehension.!    YlV-)/ 


Pass  out  Worksheet  87.  Have  it  read  silently.  Then 
give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  88.  (Answers  are 
underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


1. 

working 

singing 

playing 

Pp  88 

2. 

words 

braille 

fun 

3. 

me 

Pam 

you 

4. 

talk 

play 

read 

5. 

Reading 

A  Word  Game 

A  Game  For  Us  , 

Po 

L/\  £-> 

■J/ 

0^- 

]pp 
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Pam  and  Meg  are  playing  a  game. 

This  game  is  Words  We  Like. 

Here  is  how  we  play  it,  said  Meg. 

My  word  means  what  I  read. 

What  is  it? 

Your  word  is  braille,  said  Pam. 

My  word  means  what  I  do  again  and  again. 

Your  word  is  talk,  said  Meg. 

It  is  not,  said  Pam. 

My  word  is  play. 


;Call  attention  to  the  words  that  follow  numeral  1. 
Have  them  read  silently.  Then  ask  this  question: 

1.  What  are  Meg  and  Pam  doing? 

Tell  pupils  to  mark  the  word  in  the  first  line  that 
answers  this  question:  Continue  with  the  other 
items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  What  is  the  game  about? 

3.  Who  knows  Meg's  word? 

4.  What  was  Pam's  word? 

5.  What  would  be  the  best  name  for  this  story? 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Creative  writing*  Review  the  story  "I  Want  to 
Read  Now."  Then  invite  children  to  dictate  what 
they  think  happened  when  Meg  next  met  with  Tim. 
Tell  children  that  they  should  include  what  Meg 
taught  Tim  and  how  Tim  liked  his  next  lesson. 
Braille  children's  next  "chapter"  and  help  them 
read  it. 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)k 

Remind  pupils  that  the  letter  k  can  stand  for  the 
sound  at  the  start  of  the  word  key.  Then  say  kite 
and  bite  and  ask  which  word  starts  with  the  sound 
at  the  start  of  key  and  the  letter  k.  Continue  with 
the  following  pairs  of  words: 

1.  kind,  find       3.  kiss,  miss        5.  bit,  kit 

2.  bid,  kid  4.  jeep,  keep      6.  mitten,  kitten 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Now  would  be  a 
good  time  to  read  one  of  the  books  you  did  not 
have  time  for  earlier. 
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LESSON  31 


A  Game  to  Play 
Words  and  Games,  pages  29  through  31 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Word  card  this 

Encoding;  Pitch,  stress  and  juncture;  Sound  and 

symbol  associations  initial  (¥H)th,  (th)th;  medial 

(a)a;  final  (p)p,  (t)t 

Minor  sentences 

Conclusion;   Forecasting;   Inference;   Main   idea; 

Paragraph  meaning;  Personal  evaluation;  Personal 

reaction;  Reading  aim;  Sentence  meaning 

Following  directions 

know;  tell 


SUMMARY 

In  this  story  Meg  and  Pam  play  a  word-guessing 
game.  Meg  guesses  Pam's  word,  but  Pam  cannot 
guess  Meg's  word. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (TH)fh, 
(th)f/i;  medial  (a}a;  final  (p)p,  (t)f;  Initial  con- 
sonants Give  children  the  word  card  this.  Have  the 
word  identified.  Tell  children  that  the  shape  can 
also  be  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  two  sounds 
which  are  very  much  alike.  Explain  that  one  of 
these  sounds  is  the  sound  at  the  start  of  there  and 
this  and  that  and  these  and  those.  Have  the  words 
repeated  after  you.  Next  tell  children  that  the 
braille  unit  also  stands  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
thumb.  Then  say  sing  and  thing.  Ask  which  one 
begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  thumb.  Con- 
tinue with  these  words: 

1.  bank,  thank  3.  stick,  thick     5.  third,  bird 

2.  thaw,  saw       4.  rink,  think     6.  pen,  thin 


Voiced  and  voiceless  th  Although  this  activity 
discriminates  between  the  voiced  (TH)//*  and  the 
voiceless  (th)//i,  it  is  not  necessary  for  children  to 
make  this  discrimination.  Native  speakers  whose 
variety  of  English  include  (TH)  and  (th)  will 
automatically  pronounce  the  sounds  correctly. 
Speakers  whose  dialect  substitutes  (d)  for  (TH) 
and  (t)  for  (th)  interestingly  enough  substitute 
the  voiced  sound  (d)  for  the  voiced  (TH)  and  the 
voiceless  (t)  for  the  voiceless  (th).  So  they  will 
have  no  problem  either.  At  a  later  level  in  the 
program,  children  will  learn  that  the  initial  (TH) 
occurs  in  pointing  words — the,  this,  that,  them, 
those,  then,  there. 


Braille*  the  following  words  and  give  each  child  a 

copy. 

bat  cat  fat 

lap  nap  sap 

hat  mat  rat 

tap  cap  map 

Ask  children  to  look  at  the  words  in  the  first  row. 
Ask  how  all  the  words  are  alike.  Then  have  the 
words  read  aloud.  Continue  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  rows  of  words. 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Minor  sentences  Say  "Mom  asked  Pam  if  she  had 
washed  her  hands."  Pam  said,  "I  have."  Ask  chil- 
dren if  they  could  have  figured  out  what  Pam 
meant  when  she  said  "I  have"  if  they  did  not  know 
what  Mom  had  said  to  her.  When  everyone  agrees 
that  "I  have"  carried  no  meaning  without  Mom's 
question,  repeat  what  you  said  earlier,  and  ask 
someone  to  add  words  to  "I  have"  so  that  it  would 
make  a  sentence  by  itself.  (I  have  washed  my 
hands.)  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  these  oral 
examples: 

1.  "Will  you  get  me  a  pencil?"  said  Dad. 
"I  will,"  said  Tim. 

2.  "Where  did  you  put  the  ball?"  said  Tim. 
"In  my  room,"  said  Pam. 

3.  "Can  you  read  braille?"  said  Tim. 
"I  can,"  said  Meg. 

4.  "Where  are  your  books?"  said  Mom. 
"Under  the  chair,"  said  Meg. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  28.  Have  the  title  read 
aloud.  Ask  children  what  they  expect  to  find  on 
page  28. 
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Words  to  Read 

28 

tell 

I  can  tell  what  the  dots  mean. 

know 

I  know  more  about  it. 

them 

I  will  take  them  home  again. 

sing 

thing 

tells 

things 

L^OM 


\JL  know  it,  said  Meg. 

30 

You  like  the  home  you  live  in 

so  the  word  is  good. 

Now  what  is  your  word  about?  said  Pam. 

My  word  tells  what 

I  like  to  ride,  said  Meg. 

tell  Center  attention  on  the  word  below  the  title. 
Tell  children  that  these  four  letters  are  the  word  tell. 
Then  have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

know  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  word  below  tell. 
Explain  that  this  is  the  word  know  as  in  I  know  you 
very  well.  Ask  pupils  to  repeat  the  word  as  they 
scan  it.  Then  have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 


Page  30  Ask  pupils  to  read  page  30  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  aloud  and  the  following  ques- 
tions answered: 

1.  Was  Meg  able  to  guess  Pam's  word?  (yes)  Did 
you?  What  was  the  word?  (good)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  What  question  does  Pam  ask  Meg?  (what  her 
word  is  about)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  is  Meg's  word  about?  (what  she  likes  to 
ride)  What  do  you  think  the  word  is?  Sentence 
meaning;  Conclusion;  Inference 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  aim  Tell  children  that  this  story  is  about 
the  game  that  Pam  and  Meg  played  in  a  story  they 
read  earlier.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  to  find  out 
who  wins  the  game  this  time. 


utfv 


A  Game  to  Play 

29 

Meg  and  Pam  play  a  game. 

It  is  a  word  game. 

My  word  tells  how  I  feel  about 

my  home,  said  Pam. 

Can  you  tell  what  it  is? 

q<>l  [I  Is  it  a  bus?  said  Pam. 

You  like  to  ride  in  a  bus. 

It  is  not  a  bus,  said  Meg. 
I  like  it  more  than  a  bus. 

What  is  it?  said  Pam. 

A  seesaw!  said  Meg. 


31 


Page  29  Have  the  page  read  silently  and  then 
aloud.  Afterwards  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  kind  of  game  are  Pam  and  Meg  playing?  (a 
word  game)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  is  Pam's  word  about?  (how  she  feels  about 
her  home)  What  does  Pam  ask  Meg?  (to  tell  her 
what  it  is)  Paragraph  meaning 

3.  What  do  you  think  Pam's  word  is?  (Accept  rea- 
sonable answers.)  How  can  we  find  out  for  sure? 
(by  reading  on)  Conclusion;  Inference;  Fore- 
casting 


Page  31  Have  page  31  read  silently  and  orally. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  Pam  think  Meg's  word  is?  (bus)  Is 
Pam  right?  (no)  Is  her  answer  a  good  one? 
(Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Sentence  meaning; 
Personal  evaluation 

2.  Meg's  word  is  not  bus.  What  else  isn't  it?  (car) 
What  does  it  turn  out  to  be?  (seesaw)  Paragraph 
meaning 

3.  Do  you  think  Meg  was  trying  to  trick  Pam?  Why 
or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.) 
Conclusion;  Main  idea 

4.  Do  you  think  Pam  would  ever  think  the  word 
was  a  seesaw?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers 
pupils  can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation  jvv 

5.  Would  you  like  to  play  this  game?  Why  or fyhy 
not?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.)  Personal 
reaction 
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ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 


Later,  when  time  permits,  try  other  games  from  the 
books  suggested  for  this  lesson. 


Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  the  entire  story 

read  aloud.  Let  each  child  read  at  least  one  page.  W<^]j?ead-aloud  books 
As  children  read  take  notes  on  their  performances. 
Look  especially  for  fluency  in  the  reading  of  the 
narration  and  for  natural  speech — pitch,  stress,  and 
juncture — in  the  reading  of  dialogue.  Afterwards, 
go  back  over  passages  in  which  there  was  word-by- 
word reading  or  poor  phrasing  or  stresses  on  unim- 
portant words.  Read  these  passages  aloud  yourself. 
Then  have  pupils  reread  them. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Game  playing  Allow  time  for  children  to  play 
Pam  and  Meg's  word  game. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Choose  some 
word  games  from  Fooling  Around  with   Words. 


Glovach,  L.  The  Little  Witch's  Black  Magic 
Book  of  Games.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Pren- 
tice Hall,  1974.  This  book  contains  variations  of 
thirty  indoor  and  outdoor  children's  games  for 
all  seasons. 


Rockwell,  A.  F.  Games  (and  How  to  Play 
Them).  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
1973.  Here  are  instructions  for  43  games,  includ- 
ing Simon  Says,  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner,  and  Pris- 
oner's Base. 

Tremain,  R.  Fooling  Around  with  Words.  New 
York:  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1976.  Riddles, 
spoonerisms,  knock-knock  games,  and  other 
word  games  for  beginning  readers  are  included 
in  this  book. 


LESSON  32 


4*T  Igells 
Words  and  Games,  pages  32  and  33 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 

Syntactical  Skills: 

Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Worksheets  89,  90,  and  91 

Decoding;  Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial 
(w)w,  (t)t,  (b)b,  (r)r;  (TH)th;  medial  (a )a;  final  (g)g 
Inflectional  ending  s;  Noun  and  verb  phrase  expan- 
sion; Punctuation — commas  in  a  series 
Classifying;  Detail;  Inference;  Main  idea;  Pitch, 
stress,  and  juncture;  Personal  evaluation;  Reading 
aim;  Relationship — part /whole,  size;  Sentence 
meaning;  Summarizing 
Following  directions;  Literary  genre 
them;  thing 


SUMMARY 

J  "- 
This  article  introduces  children  to  the  concept  of 
the  cell.  Through  reading  and  discussion  children 
learn  that  all  living  things  are  made  up  of  tiny  units 
called  cells.  "Cells"  is  the  first  of  a  number  of 
science  oriented  selections  in  the  program.  It  is 
included  to  give  children  practice  in  "close"  reading 
of  scientific  information. 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (w)iv, 
(t)f,  (b)b,  (r)r;  medial  (a)a;  final  (g)g  Say  the 

words  girl  and  go.  Ask  what  letter  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  these  words.  When  g  has 
been  named,  say  leg  and  hug.  Ask  children  if  these 
words  end  with  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  girl. 
Be  sure  pupils  realize  the  g  stands  for  the  final 
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sound.  Then  say  rut  and  rug.  Ask  which  one  ends 
with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  girl  and  at  the  end  of 
leg.  Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  pill,  pig  3.  bus,  bug         5.  peg,  pet 

2.  bag,  bat  4.  will,  wig         6.  rap,  rag 


fP 


Then  tell  children  that  they  are  going  to  play  b'Jffa 
word  game.  Tell  them  to  listen  carefully.  Then/say: 

1.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  tells  what  a  dog 
does  with  its  tail.  The  word  is  spelled  w-a-g. 
What  is  the  word? 

2.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  a  game.  This 
word  is  spelled  t-a-g.  What  is  it? 

3.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  is  another  name  for 
sack.  This  word  is  spelled  b-a-g.  What  is  it? 

4.  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  names  a  worn  out 
piece  of  cloth.  The  word  is  spelled  r-a-g.  What  is 
it? 

If  children  are  slow  to  answer,  braille  each  word 
and  help  children  decode  it.* 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 


tence,  have  know  marked  and  the  completed  sen- 
tence read  aloud.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with 
the  other  items  in  the  exercise. 

Noun  and  verb  phrase  expansion  Say  'The  dog 
barked."  Ask  pupils  if  this  sentence  tells  them  much 
about  the  dog.  When  children  say  "no,"  say  "The 
litle  dog  barked."  Ask  pupils  if  they  know  more 
about  the  dog  now.  When  all  agree  that  they  do, 
say  "The  frisky  little  long-nosed  dog  barked." 
Invite  comments  on  this  sentence  and,  if  necessary, 
define  frisky  as  "playful."  Be  sure  children  realize 
that  they  now  know  quite  a  bit  about  the  dog.  Then 
ask  children  if  they  know  how  the  dog  barked. 
When  they  agree  that  they  do  not,  say  "The  frisky 
little  long-nosed  dog  barked  loudly."  Discuss  this 
sentence  and  then  say  this  one:  "The  frisky  little 
long-nosed  dog  barked  loudly  again  and  again." 
Ask  children  if  they  now  know  more  about  the  way 
the  dog  barked.  Then  help  pupils  expand  first  the 
noun  phrase  and  then  the  verb  phrase  in  these 
sentences: 

1.  The  man  walked.  3.  The  bird  flew. 

2.  The  rock  fell.  4.  The  girls  ran. 


Inflectional  ending  s  Use  the  exercise  on  Work- 
sheet 89  to  review  inflectional  ending  s.  (Answers 
are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


Pp  89 


1 

know 

Tim_ 
tell 


.a  good  game  to  play, 
knows 

Mom  about  the  braille  cell. 


tells 


Dad  and  Mom 

walk  walks 


.to  work. 


Meg. 
feel 

She_ 


.the  dots  on  the  braille  cell. 


feels 


want  wants 

When  she 

sing  sings 


to  go  out  again. 

,  I  feel  good. 


Have  the  first  incomplete  sentence  and  the  two 
words  below  it  read  silently  and  aloud.  Ask  which 
of  the  two  words  belongs  in  the  sentence.  If  chil- 
dren have  difficulty  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  s 
at  the  end  of  an  action  word  means  (1)  that  one 
person  or  thing  is  involved  in  the  action,  (2)  that  the 
person  is  not  /or  you,  and  (3)  that  the  action  takes 
place  now  or  all  the  time. — As  an  example  use  the 
oral  sentence  Pam  likes  to  go  to  school.  After  eve- 
ryone agrees  that  know  belongs  in  the  first  sen- 


READING  VOCABULARY 


d°fi 


Have  pupils  turn  to  page  28  and  locate  the  word 
under  know. 

them  Point  out  that  this  word  begins  with  the 
shape  that  stands  for  the.  Then  identify  the  word  as 
them  and  have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 

thing  Ask  someone  to  read  aloud  the  word  below 
them,  (sing)  See  if  anyone  can  then  read  the  word 
to  the  right.  If  necessary  remind  children  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  shape  is  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for 
the  sounds  at  the  start  of  thumb  and  that  the  last 
shape  is  a  braille  unit  that  stands  for  the  sound  at 
the  end  of  sing.  Help  children  blend  the  sounds. 
Then  have  thing  used  in  oral  sentences. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Literary  genre;  Reading  aim  Tell  pupils  that  the 
selection  they  will  read  next  is  not  a  story.  Explain 
that  it  is  like  something  they  will  be  reading  in 
science  books  or  in  newspapers.  If  children  are  not 
familiar  with  newspapers  let  them  handle  one. 
Read  aloud  a  feature  article  from  it  for  them.  Next 
ask  pupils  to  find  page  32  in  their  books.  Have  the 
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title  read  aloud.  Point  out  that  the  cells  described 
on  page  32  are  not  like  braille  cells.  Tell  them  to 
read  the  page  silently  to  find  out  ^vhat  these  cells 
are. 


Cells 

People  have  cells  in  them. 

So  do  cats  and  birds. 

And  so  do  trees. 

Cells  are  so  little 

people  can  not  feel  them. 


32 


for  us?  (For  the  time  being  just  say  that  a  cell  is 
made  up  of  several  parts.)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Do  living  things  make  cells?  (To  get  this  idea 
across  discuss  the  way  living  cells  multiply  to 
form  new  skin  and  heal  when  someone  gets  cut.) 
Main  idea;  Sentence  meaning 
#0^J4.  Who  will  read  the  last  sentence  for  us?  Do  you 
think  this  means  that  rocks  and  steel  do  not  have 
cells  in  them?  (Be  sure  children  realize  that  every 
living  thing  is  made  of  cells  and  that  rocks  and 
steel  are  not  living  things.)  Personal  evaluation; 
Inference 

5.  Who  can  tell  what  we  have  learned  today  about 
cells?  (Give  help  if  necessary.)  Summarizing 


Page  32  After  silent  reading  have  the  page  read 
aloud.  Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  and  what  have  cells  in  them?  (people,  cats, 
birds  and  trees)  Sentence  meaning;  Main  idea 

2.  How  big  do  you  think  cells  are?  (very  little)  Sen- 
tence meaning;  Relationships — size 

3.  Do  you  think  all  things  that  live  have  cells  in 
them?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  reasonable 
answers.)  Inference;  Relationships — part  I  whole 

4.  Do  you  think  your  skin  has  cells  in  it?  Your 
finger  nails?  Your  hair?  Why  or  why  not?  (In 
discussion  be  sure  pupils  understand  that  all 
parts  of  their  bodies  are  made  up  of  cells.)  Infer- 
ence; Personal  evaluation 


koii: 


Cells  are  like  little  dots. 
But  cells  have  things  in  them. 
People  make  cells  again  and  again. 
So  do  cats,  birds,  and  trees. 
People,  birds,  cats,  and  trees 
have  to  have  cells  to  live. 


33 


ORAL  READING-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Punctuation— commas  in  a  series  Call  attention 
to  the  fourth  sentence  on  page  33.  Have  children 
locate  the  commas  after  the  words  cat  and  bird. 
Tell  children  that  these  commas  are  there  to  help 
them  separate  the  words  in  their  minds  as  they 
read. 

Narration;  Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  each 
child  read  at  least  one  page  of  "Cells."  During  read- 
ing check  pupils'  ability  to 

1 .  Read  smoothly  sentences  that  carry  over  from 
line  to  line. 

2.  Stress  important  words  or  phrases. 

3.  Read  as  a  group  the  words  that  make  up  a 
phrase. 

4.  Drop  the  voice  and  pause  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence. 

Detail;  Inference;  Main  idea  Use  Worksheets  90 
"and  91  to  check  pupils'  comprehension. 


Page  33  Have  page  33  read  silently  and  orally. 
Then  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  are  cells  like?  (Explain  that  cells  are  like 
tiny,  living  building  blocks  smaller  than  the 
point  of  a  pencil.  If  sufficient  interest  is  shown, 
you  may  go  on  to  explain  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  cells  in  our  bodies  such  as  blood  cells, 
muscle  cells  and  bone  cells.)  Sentence  meaning; 
Main  idea 

2.  Who  can  read  the  second  sentence  on  the  page 


Pp  90 

I  like  the  way  braille  cells  feel, 

said  Meg. 

That  is  why  braille  reading  is  fun  for  me. 

Pam  said,  I  would  like  to  read  braille. 

Why?  said  Meg. 

You  can  read  braille,  said  Pam. 

My  Mom  and  Dad  can  not  read  braille. 

It  would  be  fun  to  read  things  that 

just  you  and  I  can  read. 

Pass  out  Worksheet  90.  Have  it  read  silently.  Then 
give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  91.  (Answers  are 
underlined  for  your  convenience.) 
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1.  what  the  cells  mean 
the  way  the  dots  feel 
what  the  dots  do 

2.  why  she  would  like  braille 
why  Mom  and  Dad  read  braille 
why  she  wants  to  read  braille 

3.  Mom 
Meg 
Dad 

4.  so  just  she  and  Meg  can  read  it 
so  she  can  read  what  people  read 
so  she  can  help  Tim 


Pp  91 


Call  attention  to  the  word  sets  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Ask  this  question: 

1.  What  does  Meg  like  about  braille  cells? 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  word  sets  after  numeral  1 
silently  and  mark  the  set  that  answers  the  question 
you  have  asked.  If  necessary,  repeat  the  question. 
Continue  with  the  other  items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  What  does  Meg  ask  Pam? 

3.  Who  does  Pam  know  who  can  read  braille? 

4.  Why  does  Pam  want  to  learn  to  read  braille? 

5DS 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Classifying  Remind  pupils  of  the  idea  that  people, 
cats,  dogs,  and  trees  are  living  things  made  up  of 
cells.  Then  see  how  many  other  living  things  chil- 
dren can  name. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud 
What's  Inside  of  Me  or  the  other  book  suggested  in 
the  following  bibliography. 

Read-aloud  books 

Turner,  E.  F.  and  Fenton,  C.  L.  Inside  You  and 
Me — A  Child's  Introduction  to  the  Human 
Body.  New  York:  John  Day  and  Co.,  1961.  This 
book  tells  about  the  skeletons  inside  us  and  dif- 
ferent body  parts  and  how  they  work. 

Zim,  H.  S.  What's  Inside  of  Me?  New  York:  Wil- 
liam Morrow  &  Co.,  1952.  This  book  helps  chil- 
dren to  understand  their  bodies. 
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LESSON  33 


The  Little  Animals  and  the  Big  Cat 
Words  and  Games,  pages  36  through  43 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skiils: 

Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 

SUMMARY 


Letter  cards  b,  r,  f  m,  w,  th,  p,  and  k;  Worksheets 
92  and  93;  Word  cards  here  and  hear 
Encoding;  Sound  discrimination  initial  (i);  Sound 
and  symbol  association  initial  (k)k,  (th)th;  final 
(g)g,  (ar)ar,  (ing)ing 

Prepositional  phrases;  Prepositions;  Semantically 
empty  use  of  it-iom 

Conclusion;  Creative  thinking;  Detail;  Dialogue 
carrier;  Forecasting;  Homonyms;  Idiomatic 
expression;  Inference;  Main  idea;  Paragraph  mean- 
ing; Personal  evaluation;  Personal  reaction;  Phrase 
meaning;  Reading  aim;  Sentence  meaning;  Se- 
quence 

Following  directions;  Literary  genre;  Summarizing 
animals;  bell;  hear;  if;\but;  where;  who 


This  is  a  retelling  of  the  famous  Aesop  fable  "Bell- 
ing the  Cat."  You  will  note  that  the  children  have 


already  listened  to  the  more  classic  version  of  "Bell- 
ing the  Cat"  at  the  transition  level. 
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PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  discrimination  initial  (i);  Sound  and 
symbol  associations  initial  (k)k,  (th)fh;  Final 
(g)g,  (p)p,  (ar)ar,  (ing)ing*  Say  the  word  itch. 
Have  pupils  say  it  after  you.  Then  say  itch  and 
igloo.  Define  igloo  as  a  house  made  of  huge  blocks 
of  ice  that  Eskimos  used  to  live  in.  Next  say  itch 
and  igloo  again  and  have  pupils  say  the  word.  Ask 
children  if  they  hear  the  same  sound  at  the  start  of 
the  two  words.  Repeat  the  words  until  everyone 
hears  the  initial  short  i  sound.  Then  say  this 
sentence: 

1.  Pam  is  ill. 

Ask  children  to  tell  which  two  words  in  the  sen- 
tence begin  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  itch.  Give 
help  if  necessary.  Then  continue  with  these  sen- 
tences. The  last  one  has  three  words  in  it  beginning 
with  (i). 

2.  It  was  hot  in  July. 

3.  If  you  imagine  you  are  in  space,  will  you  be 
there? 

Remind  children  that  the  braille  unit  standing  for 
the  word  this  can  also  be  a  braille  unit  standing  for 
the  sound  at  the  start  of  thumb.  They  say  thin  and 
fin.  Ask  which  one  begins  with  the  sound  at  the 
start  of  thumb.  Continue  with  these  pairs: 

1.  sink,  think  4.  leaf,  thief 

2.  thank,  bank      5.  thought,  bought 

3.  thump,  hump     6.  mud,  thud 

Next,  ask  children  to  tell  which  two  letters  can 
stand  for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key.  (c  and  k) 
Give  help  if  necessary.  Then  tell  children  that  you 
will  say  a  word  that  begins  with  k  and  another 
word.  Say  king  and  ring.  Ask  which  word  begins 
with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key  and  the  letter  k. 
Continue  with  these  pairs? 

1.  bid,  kid  3.  bite,  kite         5.  kit,  bit 

2.  kind,  mind     4.  seep,  keep      6.  thick,  kick 


What  do  you  have  in  your_ 
bat  bag 

When  you  get  to  my  room,, 
rap  rat 
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This, 
mad 


.tells  how  to  get  home. 


map 


Pam,  we  want  to  play, 
tat  tag 

I  know  what  tree 

sap  sad 

Tim  wants  to  take  a 

nag  nap 


.feels  like. 


Remind  children  of  the  idea  that  g  stands  for  the 
sound  at  the  end  of  leg  and  p  for  the  sound  at  the 
end  of  lop.  Then  have  each  incomplete  sentence 
?'  and  the  words  below  it  read  aloud.  Ask  which  word 
belongs  in  the  sentence.  Have  the  words  marked 
and  the  completed  sentence  read  aloud. 

Next  braille*  the  ar  and  ing  braille  units.  Let  each 
child  examine  them.  Relate  the  ar  braille  unit  to  the 
sounds  at  the  end  of  car  and  the  ing  braille  unit  to 
the  sounds  at  the  end  of  ring.  Then  say  bar.  Give 
the  child  the  b  card  and  ask  her  or  him  to  use  the  b 
card  and  one  of  the  braille  units  to  make  the  word 
bar.  Continue  with  these  words  one  at  a  time:  ring, 
far,  mar,  wing,  thing,  par,  king. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Prepositions;  Prepositional  phrases;  Phrase 
meaning  Use  the  following  exercise  on  Worksheet 
93,  which  deals  with  prepositions  and  prepositional 
phrases. 


<\\ 


Initial  (k)#r  Such  exercises  as  the  one  above  build ^o 
readiness  for  the  concept  that  k  [usually  stands '° 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key  when  the  vowel 
sound  that  follows  is  (e)e,  (l)e,  (\)i,  or  (I)/.  The 
concept  will  be  introduced  at  a  later  level. 


Use  Worksheet  92,  which  contains  an  exercise  on 
final  (p)p  and  (g)g.  (Answers  are  underlined  for 
your  convenience.) 
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Dad  talked 

to  Mom  and  me. 
about  braille  reading. 

We  will  sing 

on  the  way  home, 
in  a  car. 

We  are  looking 

for  the  little  cat. 
at  the  seesaw. 

She  is  reading 

about  some  birds, 
on  the  bus. 
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Tell  children  that  words  like  to,  about,  in,  at,  for 
and  on  that  come  after  an  action  word  are  usually 
followed  by  a  naming  word.  Explain  that  describ- 
ing words  and  words  such  as  the,  some,  and  a  often 
come  between  words  like  to  and  about  and  the 
naming  word.  Then  have  the  first  sentence  begin- 
ning and  the  two  endings  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Afterwards  have  the  two  completed  sentences  read 
^1  cTaloud — one  made  up  of  the  beginning  and  the  first 
prepositional  phrase  and  the  other  made  up  of  the 
sentence  beginning  and  the  second  prepositional 
phrase.  Continue  with  the  other  sets.  When  all  the 
sentences  have  been  read,  tell  children  that,  from 
now  on,  when  they  read  they  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  words  like  in,  on,  at,  about,  and  for  as  clues 
to  the  fact  that  a  naming  word  will  probably  follow. 


Prepositional  phrase  Do  not  expect  any  child 
to  master  the  concept  of  a  prepositional  phrase 
at  this  level.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is 
simply  to  alert  them  to  the  fact  that  such  words 
(prepositions)  tell  them  that  some  other  words — 
one  of  which  is  a  naming  word — will  usually  fol- 
low. The  exercise  should  also  help  word-by-word 
readers  begin  to  overcome  this  habit. 

Hand  movement  In  this  exercise,  children  must 
skip  a  line  in  order  to  read  some  sentences.  You 
may  need  to  help  them  do  this.  If  this  maneuver 
is  difficult  for  them,  repeat  the  exercise.  Exer- 
cises at  subsequent  levels  will  give  pupils  addi- 
tional practice  in  moving  about  a  page  at  will. 
Such  an  ability  will  be  needed  later  when  chil- 
dren begin  to  use  reference  materials  and  work  in 
content  area  books — mathematics,  science,  social 


Words  to  Read 

34 

animals 

The  animals  live  here. 

where 

I  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

if 

I  want  more  if  I  can  get  it. 

hear 

Can  you  hear  me  sing? 

Tell  pupils  to  turn  to  page  34  and  locate  the  first 
word  under  the  title  "Words  to  Read." 

animals  Identify  the  word  as  animals.  Ask  if  ani- 
mals means  one  animal  or  more  than  one.  Then 
have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud.  Afterwards 
invite  children  to  name  some  animals.      g~/U 

where  Ask  children  to  study  the  word  under  the 
word  animals.  Explain  that  this  is  the  word  -where. 
Have  the  example  sentence  read  orally. 

if  Have  pupils  look  at  the  word  below  where.  Tell 
children  that  this  word  is  //and  have  the  example 
sentence  read  aloud.  Then  ask  individuals  to  make 
up  sentences  including  the  word  //. 

hear  Call  attention  to  the  word  below  if.  Tell  chil- 
dren that  this  word  is  hear  in  the  sentence  lean  hear 
you.  Then  have  the  example  sentence  read  aloud. 
Afterwards  discuss  the  sound-alikes  here  and  hear. 
To  do  this  give  pupils  the  word  cards  here  and  hear. 
Have  children  look  at  each.  Ask  which  card  has  the 
word  here  as  in  /  am  here  on  it  and  which  one  has 
hear  as  in  /  hear  music  on  it. 


studies. 
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READING  VOCABULARY-Part  1 
Pages  36  through  39 


Double  reading  session  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers  whose  children  have  short  attention 
spans  or  whose  children  can  handle  only  four  or 
five  new  words  in  one  learning  session,  the  new 
words  and  reading  of  this  story  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Teachers  can  decide  whether  or  not  to 
present  the  story  in  one  or  two  sessions  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  their  children. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION-Part  1 
Pages  36  through  39 

Literary  genre;  Reading  aim  Tell  children  to  open 
their  books  to  page  36.  Have  the  title  of  the  selection 
read  aloud.  Point  out  that  the  title  is  continued  on 
the  next  line.  We  can  tell  that  "and  the  Big  Cat"  is  - 
not  the  first  sentence  in  the  story  here  because  and 
does  not  have  a  capital  braille  unit  before  it.  If 
anyone  has  trouble  with  animals  use  the  word  and 
sentence  on  page  34  to  reteach  it.  Then  discuss  the 
title.  See  if  anyone  thinks  it  is  a  strange  title.  Be 
sure  children  note  that  a  cat  is  an  animal  and  yet 
seems  not  to  be  considered  one  in  the  title.  Suggest 
that  children  read  to  find  out  why  the  cat  is  consid- 
ered different.  Before  children  begin  reading,  tell 
them  that  the  animals  in  this  story  talk. 


TaS 
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The  Little  Animals 

36 

and  the  Big  Cat 

Look  out!  Look  out! 

said  the  bird  in  the  tree. 

The  big  cat  is  here  again. 

We  know,  said  the  animals. 

I  know,  said  1  little  animal. 

She  is  out  to  get  us. 

It  is  a  game  for  that  cat. 

If  she  is  here, 

we  can  not  do  a  thing. 

We  can  not  go  where  we  like. 


38 


Page  36  Have  page  36  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Afterwards  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Who  talks  first  on  this  page?  (bird)  Where  is  a 
bird?  (in  a  tree)  What  does  the  bird  say?  ("Look 
out")  What  does  "look  out"  mean  in  the  first  line? 
(Be  careful.)  Sentence  meaning;  Dialogue  carrier; 
Idiomatic  expression       ^'y 

2.  What  did  the  little  animals  say?  (that  they  know 
the  big  cat  is  there)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  Why  do  you  think  the  animals  have  to  "look  out" 
for  the  big  cat?  (It  would  pounce  on  them  and  eat 
them.)  Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation 


Page  38  Have  page  38  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  one  little  animal  say  about  the  cat? 
(that  she  wants  to  capture  the  animals)  Sentence 
meaning 

2.  Who  can  read  the  third  line  on  the  page?  Do  you 
think  capturing  small  animals  is  a  game  for  the 
cat?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils 
can  defend.)  Personal  reaction 

3.  What  happens  when  the  cat  is  nearby?  (The 
animals  have  to  hide.)  Main  idea;  Inference 


What  can  we  do  about  that  cat? 

said  the  bird. 

We  can  not  tell 

where  the  cat  is. 

We  can  not  tell 

where  she  is  walking. 


37 


Page  37  Tell  pupils  to  read  page  37  silently.  Then 
have  the  page  read  aloud  and  these  sentences 
answered: 

1.  What  question  does  the  bird  ask?  (what  they  can 
do  about  the  cat)  Does  anyone  answer  the  bird  on 
this  page?  (no)  Sentence  meaning;  Detail 

2.  What  do  the  animals  need  to  know  about  the  big 
cat?  (where  she  is  and  where  she  is  walking) 
Sentence  meaning;  Main  idea 
Why  do  you  think  it  is  important  for  the  animals 
to  know  where  the  cat  is  and  where  she  is  going? 
(Accept  answers  children  can  defend.)  Con- 
clusion 
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What  can  we  do? 

said  the  little  animals. 

If  we  can  hear  the  cat, 

said  1  animal, 

we  will  know  more  about  where  she  is. 

We  can  get  away. 


39 


Page  39  Ask  pupils  to  read  page  39,  first  silently 
and  then  aloud.  Afterwards  pose  these  questions: 

1.  What  would  happen  if  the  little  animals  could 
hear  the  cat?  (They  could  get  away.)  Paragraph 
meaning;  Main  idea 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  the  animals  could  get  away  if 
they  could  hear  the  cat  coming?  Why  or  why 
not?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Per- 
sonal evaluation 

3.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next  in  the  story? 
How  can  you  find  out  for  sure?  (by  reading  more 
of  the  story)  Forecasting 
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SPREADING  VOCABULARY-Part  2 
Pages  40  through  43 


Words  to  Read 

35 

put       Will  you  put  that  thing  away? 

bell      Put  that  bell  up  here. 

who     Can  you  tell  who  is  talking? 

map     I  will  make  a  map  for  you. 

Ask  pupils  to  find  page  35.  Invite  a  pupil  to  tell 
what  is  on  this  page.  Then  have  the  first  word  under 
the  title  studied. 

put  Identify  the  word  as  put .  Then  have  the  exam- 
ple sentence  read  aloud  and  the  word  put  used  in 
oral  sentences. 

bell  Center  attention  on  the  word  below  put  and 
tell  children  that  these  four  letters  stand  for  the 
word  bell.  Then  have  the  example  sentence  read 
aloud. 

who  Tell  pupils  to  look  at  the  word  below  bell. 
Identify  it  as  who,  have  the  example  sentence  read 
aloud,  and  the  word  who  used  in  oral  sentences. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION-Part  2 
Pages  40  through  43 

Summarizing;  Reading  aim  Call  on  an  individual 
to  tell  what  has  happened  so  far  in  "The  Little 
Animals  and  the  Big  Cat."  Then  remind  pupils  of 
what  they  thought  would  happen  next  in  the  story. 
Suggest  that  they  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  see  if 
they  were  correct. 


The  little  animals  talked. 
What  can  we  do  to  help  us 
to  hear  the  cat? 

I  know  a  way,  said  the  bird. 
If  we  put  a  thing  on  the  cat, 
we  can  hear  it. 


40 


Page  40  Have  pupils  locate  page  40  in  their  books. 
Then  have  the  page  read  silently  and  aloud.  After- 
wards ask  questions  like  these: 

1.  Who  can  read  the  first  line  for  us?  What  do  you 
think  the  animals  talked  about?  (Accept  answers 
pupils  can  defend.)  Conclusion  ^~l 

2.  What  did  one  animal  suggest  doing?  (put  some- 
thing on  the  cat)  Sentence  meaning 

3.  What  kind  of  thing  do  you  think  the  bird  wants 
to  put  on  the  cat?  (Accept  answers  pupils  can 
defend.)  Forecasting;  Creative  thinking 


What  thing?  said  the  animals. 

What  about  a  bell? 

said  the  bird. 

If  we  put  a  bell  on  the  cat, 

we  would  hear  it. 

We  would  know  where  she  is. 


41 


Page  41  Tell  children  to  read  page  41  silently. 
Then  have  the  page  read  aloud.  Afterwards  pose 
these  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  bird  want  to  put  on  the  cat?  (a  bell) 
Sentence  meaning 

2.  Why  did  the  bird  want  to  put  a  bell  on  the  cat? 
(so  the  animals  can  hear  it  and  know  where  it  is) 
Paragraph  meaning;  Main  idea 

3.  Do  you  think  putting  a  bell  on  the  cat  is  a  good 
idea?  Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  answers  pupils 
can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation;  Personal 
reaction 
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&& 

It  will  work, 

said  the  animals. 

The  bell  will  tell  us  where 

the  cat  is. 

A  bell  is  just  the  thing. 

We  can  hear  the  cat. 

42 

Page  42  Have  page  42  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  these  questions: 

1.  Do  the  other  animals  think  the  bird's  idea  is  a 
good  one?  (yes)  How  do  you  know  they  do? 
(They  say  it  is  just  the  thing.)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  How  will  a  bell  around  the  cat's  neck  be  a  help  to 
the  animals?  (It  will  ring,  and  the  animals  will 
hear  the  cat  coming.)  Inference;  Paragraph 
meaning 

3.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next  in  the  story? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Forecasting 


6^ 


It  is  not  just  the  thing, 

said  one  little  animal. 

Who  will  put  the  bell 

on  the  cat? 

I  will  not.  Will  you? 

The  animals  walked  away. 


43 


Page  43  Ask  pupils  to  read  page  43  silently.  Then 
have  it  read  aloud  and  the  following  questions 
answered: 

1.  One  animal  did  not  agree  with  the  others.  Why 
not?  (He  wanted  to  know  who  would  put  the  bell 
on  the  cat;  he  knew  no  one  would  want  to.) 
Paragraph  meaning;  Main  idea 

2.  Why  wouldn't  any  of  the  animals  want  to  try  and 
put  a  bell  around  the  cat's  neck?  (They  were 
afraid  to  get  that  close  to  the  cat.)  Conclusion 

3.  The  person  who  wrote  the  story  a  long  time  ago 
said  the  story  told  the  reader  this:  "It  is  easy  to 
think  up  ideas  that  won't  work."  Do  you  agree 
with  this  or  do  you  disagree?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Conclusion; 
Creative  thinking 


69^ 

\A.  This  story  is  sometimes  called  "Belling  the  Cat." 
Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  name  for  the  story? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Accept  reasonable  answers.) 
Personal  reaction 

READING  ALOUD-THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Summarizing;  Sequence;  Dramatizing  Invite 
individuals  to  tell  the  story.  Then  hold  an  oral  read- 
ing. Afterwards  have  pupils — or  you  and  a  pupil — 
retell  the  story  as  a  play.  Allow  pupils  to  recheck 
the  story  in  their  books  if  necessary  while  they  are 
acting  it  out. 

FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Semanfically  empty  use  of  it  Remind  pupils  of 
the  idea  that  the  word  it  can  stand  for  a  thing  or  an 
animal.  Then  review  the  idea  that  it  can  be  used  to 
make  a  sentence  complete.  As  an  example,  have 
pupils  reread  line  3  on  page  38.  Then  offer  an  oral 
example:  //  is  raining.  Afterwards  see  if  children 
can  give  examples.  Do  not  press  if  no  one  vol- 
unteers. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  Puppy  Love 
or  the  other  book  suggested  in  the  ^following 
bibliography.  /^r^ 

Read-aloud  hooks 

Carley,  W.  Puppy  Love.  Champaign,  IL.:  Gar- 
rard Publishing  Co.,  1971.  In  this  book  a  new 
baby  brother  and  a  new  puppy  arrived  at  Leslie's 
house  at  the  same  time. 

Gackenbach,  D.  Hattie  Rabbit.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row  Pubs.,  1976.  This  is  the  story  of 
Hattie,  a  very  imaginative  rabbit,  who  finds  her- 
self in  many  predicaments. 

Talking  hooks 

Balian,  Lorna.  The  Animal.  Nashville,  TN: 
Abingdon  Press,  1972.  (RD7547).  Patrick,  the 
main  character,  catches  a  small  animal  in  his 
lunch  bag.  It  grows  in  size,  hunger,  and  fierce- 
ness until  Patrick's  friends  decide  they  must 
rescue  him. 

Stevenson,  James.  The  Bear  Who  Had  No  Place 
to  Go.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row  Pubs.,  1972. 
(RD6881).  In  this  book  Ralph,  a  bicycle  riding 
bear,  sets  off  on  his  bike  to  find  a  new  home  after 
being  fired  from  the  circus. 
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LESSON  34 


A  Map  to  Read 
Words  and  Games,  pages  44  through  47 


Materials  Needed: 
Tactual  Skills: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Word: 


Letter  card  i;  Worksheets  94,  95,  and  96 
Tactual  discrimination 

Initial  consonants;  Sound  and  symbol  associations 
initial  and  medial  (i)i,  (a)a;  final  (g)g,  (d)d,  (t)t, 
(ar)ar 

Declarative  and  interrogative  sentences;  Wh-ques- 
tions 

Conclusion;  Forecasting;  Main  idea;  Relation- 
ship—place; Reading  aim;  Sentence  meaning; 
Sequence;  Summarizing 

Following  directions;  Mapping;  Literary  genre 
map 


SUMMARY 


CcV 


This  participatory  selection  introduces  map  reading 
and  mapping. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  association  initial  and 
medial  (i)/,  (a)a;  final  (g)g,  (d)d,  (t)f;  Initial 
consonants  Tell  children  that  the  letter  i  can  stand 
for  the  sound  at  the  start  of  itch  and  igloo.  Give 
pupils  the  letter  /'  card  and  have  them  scan  it.  Tell 
pupils  that  the  letter  i  can  also  stand  for  this  sound 
in  the  middle  of  words.  Then  say  the  word  hill.  Ask 
pupils  if  they  hear  the  same  sound  in  the  beginning 
of  itch  and  the  middle  of  hill.  When  all  agree  that 
they  do,  say  hid  and  had.  Ask  which  word  has  in 
its  middle  the  sound  in  the  middle  of  hill  and  the 
letter  /'.  Continue  with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  hit,  hat  4.  sap,  sip  7.  pick,  pack 

2.  big,  bag  5.  did,  Dad        8.  rim,  ram 

3.  gave,  give       6.  pig,  pug  9.  jig,  jag 

Now  use  Worksheet  94,  which  includes  an  exercise 


{PL  a 


Pp  94 


bag 

cat 

fat 

mad 

nag 

rag 

rat 

sad 

did 

dig 

fig 

kid 

Pig 

pit 

sit 

wig 

Did  you  tell  Mom  where  the  pig  is? 
Tim  said,  I  am  not  a  fat  kid. 
What  is  in  the  bag?  A  fig  is  in  it. 
Meg  wants  to  dig  a  pit. 
That  is  not  a  rag.  It  is  a  wig. 
If  the  rat  gets  away,  the  cat  will  be  sad. 
Sit  here  and  we  will  play  a  game. 
Do  not  nag.  It  makes  me  mad. 


on  medial  (a)a  and  (i)i,  initial  consonants,  and  final 
consonants  (g)g,  (d)d,  and  (t)t. 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Call  attention  to  the 
shape  before  the  a  at  the  top  left-hand  side  of  the 
page.  Explain  that  this  shape  is  a  braille  unit  that 
tells  readers  that  a  letter  comes  next.  Ask  which 
follows  this  braille  unit.  Then  tell  children  that  each 
word  that  follows  the  a  and  each  word  in  the  next 
line  has  an  a  in  its  middle.  Point  out,  too,  that  each 
word  ends  with  d,  or  g,  or  /.  Then  have  the  words 
decoded.  Follow  a  similar  procedure  with  the 
words  in  the  next  two  lines  containing  the  short  ;' 
sound.  Give  help  when  needed  with  decoding. 
Define  fig  as  a  kind  of  fruit  and  pit  as  a  hole.  After 
all  the  words  have  been  decoded,  explain  that  the 
sentences  that  follow  contain  these  words. 

Have  each  sentence  read  silently  and  orally.  If  time 
permits,  have  each  word  at  the  top  of  the  page 
located  in  a  sentence,  read  aloud,  and  marked. 

SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Declarative  and  interrogative  sentences  Use  the 

activity  on  Worksheet  95  for  a  review  of  declarative 
and  interrogative  sentences. 


Pp95 


1.  Do  you  want  to  sing  now 

2.  Is  that  game  fun  to  play 

3.  The  animals  belled  the  cat 

4.  I  know  how  to  sing 

5.  Can  you  feel  the  dots 

6.  This  is  the  way  to  go 

7.  If  you  feel  bad,  go  to  bed 

8.  Do  you  want  to  eat  again 

9.  Can  animals  live  here 
10.  Tim  looked  at  the  dots 


? 
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Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Review  the  idea  that 
some  sentences  tell  something  and  some  sentences 
ask  questions.  Ask  which  braille  unit  goes  after  tell- 
ing sentences  and  which  belongs  after  sentences 
that  ask  something.  Then  have  the  first  sentence 
read  silently  and  aloud.  Call  attention  to  the  punc- 
tuation braille  units  after  the  sentence.  Ask  if  it  is  a 
telling  or  asking  sentence.  When  everyone  agrees 
that  the  sentence  is  an  asking  sentence,  ask  which 
braille  unit  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence — 
the  period  or  the  question  mark.  Tell  pupils  to 
mark  the  braille  unit  that  belongs  at  theend  of  the 
sentence.  Follow  the  same  procedures  with  the 
other  sentences. 

Wh-questions  For  an  activity  that  reviews  wh- 
questions,  use  Worksheet  96.  (Answers  are  under- 
lined for  your  convenience.) 


£ 


Who 

Pp96 

is  your  room? 

When         Where         Why 

Who 

do  Pam  and  Tim  live  now? 
When         What         Where 

Who 

is  walking  with  you? 
Why         When         Where 

Where 

do  you  have  to  go  home? 
Who         When         What 

Who 

do  you  know  what  a  dot  is? 
How         Where         What 

Who 

do  animals  have  cells? 
What         Why         How 

Review  briefly  the  following  concepts: 
1 


Questions  that  begin  with  what,  why,  when 
and  how  cannot  be  answered  yes  or  no. 
Questions  that  begin  with  what  are  answered 
by  that  or  by  the  name  of  some  person  or 
persons  or  thing  or  things. 

3.  Questions  that  begin  with  why  are  answered 
with  answers  that  begin  with  because  or  with 
words  that  explain  something. 

4.  Questions  that  begin  with  when  are  answered 
by  then  or  words  that  give  a  time. 

5.  Questions  that  begin  with  how  are  answered 
by  words  that  tell  in  what  way. 


Then  ask  if  children  think  that  sentences  that  begin 
with  who  can  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no."  If  children 
seem  uncertain,  ask  for  answers  to  these  oral 
questions: 

1.  Who  goes  to  school? 

2.  Who  is  your  mother? 

3.  Who  is  your  friend? 


When  everyone  agrees  that  who  questions  cannot 
be  answered  "yes"  or  "no,"  ask  if  questions  that 
begin  with  where  can  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no."  In 
case  of  doubt  ask  for  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Where  do  you  live? 

2.  Where  do  you  go  after  school? 

3.  Where  do  you  like  to  play? 

Afterwards  help  children  form  these  concepts: 

1.  Questions  that  begin  with  who  are  answered 
by  you  or  the  name  of  a  person  or  the  names 
of  some  persons.  -^^-^ 

2.  Questions  that  begin  with  where  are  answered 
by  there  or  words  that  tell  about  a  place. 

Afterwards,  to  make  sure  children  understand  the 
meanings  of  who,  what,  where,  when,  why,  and 
how  in  context,  have  them  complete  the  exercise  on 
Worksheet  96. 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Have  the  first 
incomplete  sentence  and  the  words  below  it  read 
silently  and  aloud.  Ask  which  word  belongs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence.  When  children  agree  that 
where  should  start  the  sentence,  have  where 
marked  and  the  completed  sentence  read  aloud. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other 
sentences. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  35  and  locate  the  last  new 
word  on  the  page. 

map  Have  the  word  map  decoded  and  the  example 
sentence  read  aloud. 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Literary  genre;  Forecasting;  Reading  aim  Have 
pupils  turn  to  page  44  and  call  on  someone  to  read 
the  title  aloud.  Ask  children  what  they  think  this 
selection  will  be  about.  Then  help  children  form  a 
reading  aim — perhaps  to  find  out  what  is  on  the 
map. 
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A  Map  to  Read 

A  map  tells  where  things  are. 

This  map  tells 

where  Pam  and  Tim  live. 

It  tells  where  Meg  lives. 

It  tells  where  Mom  and  Dad  work. 


44 


Page  44  Have  page  44  read  silently  and  then  aloud. 
Tell  children  that  the  map  is  on  page  45.  Then  ask 
pupils  what  they  expect  to  be  on  the  map.  (where 
Pam  and  Tim  live;  where  Meg  lives;  where  Pam 
and  Tim's  mom  and  dad  work;  where  the  big  tree 
is)  Sentence  meaning 


You  can  make  a  map. 

47 

You  will  have  to  take  a  walk. 

You  will  have  to  talk  about  the 

things  you  look  at. 

You  will  have  to  put  the  things 

on  the  map. 

Page  47  Tell  children  to  read  page  47  silently. 
Then  have  the  page  read  aloud.  Ask  children  what 
they  will  have  to  do  to  make  a  map.  Summarizing; 
Sequence 


45 


(See  Pupil's  Text  for  map.) 


tree 


Meg 


Mom 


Dad 


Page  45*  Tell  pupils  to  turn  to  page  45  and  study 
the  map.  Have  them  use  both  hands  with  their  fin 
gers  together  to  search  the  map  in  a  systematic 
pattern  of  vertical  columns.  Guide  their  hands  if 
necessary.  Be  sure  children  can  identify  the  build- 
ings and  the  tree  and  discuss  each  in  relation  to  the 
others.  Relationship — place;  Tactual  discrimination 


Where  do  Pam  and  Tim  live? 

Where  is  the  tree? 

Where  is  Mom  when 

she  is  at  work? 

How  will  Meg  walk 

to  get  to  the  tree? 


46 


Page  46  Have  page  46  read  silently  and  aloud. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  use  the  map  on  page  45  to 
answer  each  question  on  the  page.  Give  tactual  help 
if  necessary.  Relationship — place;  Main  idea; 
Conclusion 


ORAL  READING— THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Because  this  is  a  participatory  selection,  there  is  no 
oral  reading  task. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Mapping  If  at  all  possible,  have  children  make  a 
map  of  your  room  or  the  playground  area.  The 
mapping  itself  can  be  done  simply  or  elaborately. 
For  example,  if  you  are  mapping  your  room,  use 
one  size  block  for  pupil's  desk,  another  size  block  55/ 
for  your  desk;  still  another  size  Jblock  for  a  table; 
and  yet  another  for  book  cases  and  shelves.  These 
should  be  placed  in  relation  to  one  another  in  your 
sand  table  or  on  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard  on  a 
table.  This  is  simple  mapping.  With  the  help  of 
your  art  teacher,  clay  models  of  furniture  can  be 
made  and  placed  in  correct  relationships  on  a  card- 
board "room"  with  spaces  for  windows,  doors  and 
so  on.  The  Chang  Tactual  Diagram  Kit,  available 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
could  also  be  used  here  to  good  advantage. 

Sound  and  symbol  association  (3r)ar  Say  the 

words  arm  and  car.  Ask  children  if  they  hear  the 
sound(s)  at  the  start  of  arm  at  the  end  of  car.  When 
all  agree  that  they  do,  say  far  and  fast.  Ask  which 
one  ends  with  the  sound(s)  at  the  end  of  car.  Con- 
tinue with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  bat,  bar  3.  jar,  jay  5.  talk,  tar 

2.  mad,  mar       4.  pat,  par  6.  stay,  star 
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Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  a 
book  suggested  in  the  bibliography. 

Read-aloud  books 

Hoff,  S.  A  Walk  Past  Ellen's  House.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1973.  Harvey,  the  main 
character  in  this  book,  wants  to  walk  past  a  spe- 
cial girl's  house,  but  he's  afraid  the  other  boys 
will  laugh. 

Segal,  L.  All  the  Way  Home.  New  York:  Farrar, 


Strauss  &  Giroux,  1973.  In  this  book  a  little  girl's 
refusal  to  stop  crying  attracts  a  strange  proces- 
sion as  her  mother  leads  her  out  of  the  park. 

Talking  book 

Wright,  Ethel.  Saturday  Walk.  Reading,  Mass.: 
Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1954. 
(T.B.  2491).  Here  a  small  boy  describes  the 
buses,  trains,  boats,  and  other  things  he  sees  on 
Saturday  walks  with  his  father. 


LESSON  35 


The  Bells 
Words  and  Games,  page  48 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 
New  Words: 


Worksheets  97,  98,  99 

Rhyming  words;  Sound  and  symbol  associations 
initial  (k)k,  (th)th;  medial  (i)i;  final  (d)d,  (p)p, 
(ar)ar,  (ing)ing 

Sentence  patterns — N-  V,  N-LA 
Conclusion;  Personal  evaluation;  Sentence  mean- 
ing; Word  meaning 
Following  directions;  Reading  aims 
none 


SUMMARY 

This  book  ends  with  a  simple  poem  that  contrasts 
big  bells  and  little  bells. 

PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

-_ 
Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (th)fft; 
medial  (i)/;  final  (d)d,  (p)p,  (ar)ar,  ('mq)ing; 
Rhyming  words  Worksheet  97  contains  the  fol- 


You  can  go  far 
In  this  big  car. 

Pp97 

That  big  king 

Wants  the  bell  to  ring. 

She  looks  like  a  pig 
In  that  little  wig. 

The  bird  puts  up  wings 
When  it  sings. 

That  little  kid 
Knows  where  I  hid. 

lowing  verses.  Use  the  worksheet  at  this  time  to 
review  final  consonants  (d)Jand  (p)p,  phonograms 
(ar)ar  and  (ing)mg,  and  rhyming  words. 

To  review  (th)th,  say  the  word  thing.  Then  say  win 

,  /and  thin.  Ask  which  word  begins  with  the  sound 

[and  the  braille  unit  at  the  start  of  thing.  Continue 

with  these  word  pairs: 

1.  thought,  bought  4.  rank,  thank 

2.  sick,  thick  5.  thing,  ring 

3.  thaw,  saw  6.  thimble,  nimble 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  verses  and  have  each  read 
aloud.  If  children  have  difficulty  reading  a  decoda- 
ble  word,  use  the  key  words  to  help  them: 


(f)/  finger 
(k)k  key 
(r)r    ring 
(P)P  paper 
(w)w  window 
(s)s    soap 
(h)/i  hand 


final  (ar)or  car 
final  (ing)wg  ring 
final  (p)p  top 
final  (d)d  Dad 


Note  that  in  speaking  of  (ar)  and  (ing),  talk  about 
the  braille  units  that  stand  for  final  sounds  in  car 
and  in  thing  respectively.  After  all  the  verses  have 
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been  read  orally,  discuss  the  rhyming  words.  Then  READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

play  a  game  by  asking  these  questions: 

1.  Who  can  find  and  read  the  verse  that  has  rhym- 
ing words  in  it  that  rhyme  with  thing?   gi/A 

2.  Who  can  find  and  read  the  verse  that  has  Rhym- 
ing words  in  it  that  rhyme  with  did? 

3.  Who  can  find  and  read  the  verse  that  has  rhym- 
ing words  in  it  that  rhyme  with  car? 

4.  Who  can  find  and  read  the  verse  that  has  rhym- 
ing words  in  it  that  rhyme  with  big"! 

5.  Who  can  find  and  read  the  verse  that  has  rhym- 
ing words  in  it  that  rhyme  with  things? 


Reading  aim  Tell  children  that  the  last  selection  in 
Words  and  Games  is  a  poem.  Suggest  that  children 
read  the  poem  just  for  fun.  Then  ask  pupils  to  turn 
to  page  48. 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sentence  patterns — N-V,  N-LA  Use  the  exercise 
on  Worksheet  98  to  review  sentence  patterns. 
(Answers  are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


Tim  works. 

Pp98 

Meg  is  good. 
Mom  walks. 

We  talk. 

The  seesaw  is  big. 

The  cell  is  little. 

Dad  helps. 

The  animals  are  cold. 

Birds  sing. 

That  cat  is  mean. 

iffl)  [Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Remind  pupils  that 
some  sentences  are  made  up  of  a  naming  word  and 
an  action  word.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  sen- 
tence have  the  first  sentence  on  the  page  read 
silently  and  aloud.  Then  discuss  the  idea  that  some 
sentences  are  made  up  of  a  naming  word,  a  word 
that  joins  or  links  like  is  or  are,  and  a  describing 
word.  Ask  pupils  to  read  silently  and  aloud  the 
second  sentence  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  sen- 
tence. Then  have  the  third  sentence  read  aloud.  Ask 
pupils  if  this  sentence  is  made  up  of  a  naming  word 
and  an  action  word  or  a  naming  word  plus  a  link 
and  a  describing  word.  Give  help  if  necessary.  If  the 
sentence  is  made  up  of  a  naming  word,  a  link,  and  a 
describing  word,  have  it  marked.  Follow  the  same 
procedure  with  the  other  sentences. 


The  Bells 

The  big,  big  bell 

Wanted  to  tell 


48 


About  big  things. 
But  the  little  bell 
Just  sings  and  sings. 


Page  48  Read  the  poem  aloud  as  children  follow 
along  in  their  books.  Then  call  for  a  volunteer  to 
read  the  poem  aloud.  Afterwards  ask  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  What  did  the  big  bell  want  to  do?  (tell  about  big 
things)  Sentence  meaning 

2.  What  does  the  little  bell  do?  (sings)  Sentence 
meaning 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  big  bell  sounded?  (Accept 
answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal  evaluation; 
Conclusion 

4.  How  do  you  think  the  little  bell  sounded? 
(Accept  answers  pupils  can  defend.)  Personal 
evaluation;  Conclusion 


ORAL  READING 


9& 


Listening;  Choral  reading  If  at  all  possible  play  a 
record  or  tape  of  a  bell  concert.  Next  remind  pupils 
of  the  idea  that  the  big  bell  wanted  to  sound  loud 
and  important  and  the  little  bell  sings  a  soft  tinkling 
sound.  Then  tell  pupils  to  keep  this  in  mind  and 
read  the  poem  aloud.  If  you  are  working  with  a 
group,  hold  a  choral  reading.  Have  the  heavy  voices 
read  the  first  three  lines  and  the  lighter  voices  the 
last  two  lines. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  selection. 
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FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

Word  meaning— "Confusers"  Use  the  exercise 
on  Worksheet  99  to  give  pupils  practice  with  read- 
ing "confusers."  (Answers  are  underlined  for  your 
convenience.) 


SM 


Can  you  hear, 
sing         us 


Pp99 


Where 


.games  are  fun  to  play. 
Some 


.cells? 


Tim  can  read  the. 
word  work 

Do  animals 

here         have 

Who  are  you  walking  home, 
with         the 


.go  in  braille. 


Now_ 
friend 


.you  do  it  again? 


would 


Have  each  incomplete  sentence  and  the  words 
below  it  read  orally.  If  a  child  confuses  the  two 
words,  have  each  word  tactually  scrutinized  as  you 


identify  it.  Then  have  the  word  that  fits  in  the  sen- 
tence named  and  marked.  Afterwards  have  the 
completed  sentence  read  aloud.  Continue  with  the 
other  sentences  and  words. 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  initial  (k)k  Say 

the  word  key.  Then  say  kid  and  hid.  Ask  which 
word  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of  key  and 
probably  starts  with  the  letter  k.  Then  continue, 
with  these  other  pairs  of  words:  ^V 

1.  kit,  fit  3.  seen,  keen       5.  sing,  king 

2.  wept,  kept      4.  kick,  pick       6.  kind,  find 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Read  aloud  either 
of  the  books  suggested  in  the  following  bibli- 
ography. 

Read-aloud  books 

Fletcher,  H.  J.  The  First  Book  of  Bells.  New 
York:  Franklin  Watts,  1959.  This  book  tells  how 
bells  began  and  many  interesting  facts  about 
bells. 

Hill,  E.  S.  A  Book  to  Begin  on  Bells.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1970.  This  book  is 
also  full  of  interesting  facts  about  bells. 


m 
m 
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LESSON  36 


Review 


Materials  Needed: 
Phonological  Skills: 


Syntactical  Skills: 
Comprehension  Skills: 


Study  Skills: 


Worksheets  100,  101,  102,  103,  and  104 
Decoding;  Encoding;  Sound  and  symbol  associa- 
tions initial  (k)k,  (th)th;  medial  (a)a,  (i)i;  final Jd)d, 
(t)t,  (p)p  ^% 

Inflectional  endings  s,  ed;  Verb  tense; 
Characterization;  Literary  genre;  Personal  reac- 
tion; Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture;  Recall;  Reviewing; 
Summarizing 
Following  directions;  Skimming;  Table  of  Contents 


PHONOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sound  and  symbol  association  initial  (k)k, 
(th)ta;  medial  (a)a,  (i)/;  final  (d)d,  (t)f,  (p)p; 
Decoding  Say  the  word  key  and  ask  children  to 
tell  which  letters  can  stand  for  the  sound  at  the  start 
of  the  word,  (c  and  k)  Then  say  kit  and  bit.  Ask 
which  word  begins  with  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
key.  When  kit  has  been  identified,  tell  children  that 
kit  begins  with  the  letter  k.  Continue  with  these 
pairs: 

1.  keep,  deep      4.  king,  ring       7.  kink,  rink 

2.  hid,  kid  5.  sit,  kit  8.  miss,  kiss 

3.  bite,  kite         6.  kind,  mind     9.  kelp,  help 

Use  these  pairs  to  review  (th)//i.  The  key  word  is 
thumb. 


1.  lick,  thick  5. 

2.  think,  rink  6. 

3.  saw,  thaw  7. 

4.  bank,  thank  8. 


thump,  hump 
corn,  thorn 
thought,  bought 
third,  bird 


Use  Worksheet  100  which  contains  an  exercise  on 
medial  (a)a  and  (i)/  and  final  d,  t,  and  p.  (Answers 
are  underlined  for  your  convenience.) 


<$ 


The  animals  said  the  cat  is. 
bad         bid 


Pp  100 


The  dots 

fat         fit 

Mom  put  the  toy  on  my. 
lap         lip 


.in  the  big  braille  cell. 


.the  cat. 
_on  the  can. 


Do  not 

hat         hit 

Put  the 

lad         lid 

We  play  that  game  with  a. 
bat         bit 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  exercise.  Tell  children  to  read 
each  sentence  and  the  words  below  it  silently, 
decide  which  word  completes  the  sentence,  and 
mark  the  word.  Give  no  further  help.  Afterwards 
check  children's  responses.  Discuss  any  items  that 
were  not  completed  correctly. 


Informal  review  tests  The  phonological  exer- 
cise above  and  the  syntactical  exercise  that  fol- 
lows are  informal  tests  that  may  be  used  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  If  a  child  misses  more  than 
one  of  the  phonological  or  syntactical  items, 
reteach  the  skills  using  one  of  the  appropriate 
Worksheets. 


SYNTACTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Inflectional  ending  s,  ed;  Verb  [tense  The  follow- 
ing exercise  on  inflectional  endings  s  and  ed  and 
verb  tense  is  on  Worksheet  101.  Use  the  Worksheet 
now.  (Answers  are  marked  for  your  convenience.) 


We  want  to  sing  like  birds. 

Mom  makes  good  food. 

Tim  talked  to  the  animals. 

Pam  looked  at  the  cat. 

We  wanted  to  go  out  again. 

Meg  knows  where  the  animals  live. 

Pam  helped  Mom  work  on  the  car. 

She  played  some  games. 

Dad  reads  to  us. 

That  word  means  so. 

Meg  knows  how  to  read  braille. 

Pam  and  Tim  walked  home. 


Pp  101 
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Pass  out  copies  of  the  Worksheet.  Tell  children  to 
read  each  sentence  and  mark  it  if  it  tells  about 
something  that  happened  in  the  past.  If  a  child 
makes  more  than  one  error — either  failing  to 
underline  a  past  tense  sentence  or  underlining  one 
in  the  present  tense — have  each  \sentence  in  the 
exercise  read  aloud  and  discussed  in  terms  of  tense. 


READING  VOCABULARY 

Review  Use  the  sentences  on  Worksheet  102  now. 
These  sentences  contain  all  the  words  introduced  in 
the  last  part  of  Words  and  Games. 


Now  I  know  the  way  home.  Pp  102 

Can  you  tell  me  where  the  animals  are? 

Will  you  sing  for  me  again? 

I  will  put  my  things  in  the  car. 

Who  is  feeling  the  braille  cell? 

When  do  you  want  to  play  this  game  again? 

Cells  are  like  little  dots. 

If  we  put  the  bell  on  the  cat,  we 

will  know  where  it  is. 
Tim  is  not  so  little. 

How  do  you  know  what  is  on  the  map? 
She  looked  at  the  big  bell. 


6.  Which  selection  tells  about  maps?  ("A  Map  to 
Read") 

7.  Which  story  is  about  braille  reading?  ("I  Want 
to  Read  Now")  53V 

8.  Which  selection  is  a  poem?  ("The  |Bells"T 

Characterization  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  Pam, 
Meg,  and  Tim  are  like  as  persons.  Afterwards  invite 
pupils  to  say  which  one  they  would  most  like  to 
have  as  a  friend  and  why. 

Summarizing;    Reviewing;   Personal   reaction 

Ask  each  child  to  choose  a  selection  he  or  she  liked, 
look  it  over,  tell  what  the  selection  was  about,  and 
then  explain  why  she  or  he  liked  it. 


ORAL  READING 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  Have  one  of  the  sto- 
ries discussed  in  the  last  Comprehension  activity 
read  aloud.  Listen  to  make  sure  that  children  read 
narration  fluidly  and  dialogue  conversationally.  If 
anyone  reads  a  sentence  or  passage  choppily  or 
word  by  word,  demonstrate  by  reading  the  sentence 
or  passage  aloud  yourself,  and  then  have  the  child 
"copy"  your  reading. 


Pass  out  copies  of  the  sentences  and  have  each  read 
silently  and  then  aloud. 


FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 


-      COMPREHENSION 

Skimming;  Recall;  Literary  genre  Give  pupils  a 
few  minutes  to  browse  through  Words  and  Games. 
Then  explain  that  you  are  going  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions that  can  be  answered  by  a  title  of  one  of  the 
selections.  If  there  are  answer  disagreements,  have 
children  skim  the  selections  mentioned  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  correct  answer.  Use  these 
questions: 

1.  Which  story  is  also  called  '  'Belling  the  Cat"? 
("The  Little  Animals  and  the  Big  Cat") 

2.  Which  selection  tells  about  tiny  things  that 
people,  animals,  and  plants  have  in  them? 
("Cells") 

3.  Which  story  tells  about  a  talk  Pam  and  Tim 
had?  ("What  Can  We  Do?") 

4.  Which  selection  is  a  song?  ("This  Is  the  Way") 

5.  Which  story  is  about  a  word  game?  ("A  Game 
to  Play") 


Main  idea;  Inference;  Conclusion  Use  Work- 
sheets 103  and  104  to  check  pupils'  comprehension 
skills. 


If  I  feel  good,  I  play 
and  play,  said  Tim. 

Pp  103 

If  I  feel  bad,  I 
go  to  bed. 

Mom,  what  do  you  do  if  you 
feel  bad? 

I  just  do  what  I  have  to  do, 
said  Mom. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  you, 
said  Tim. 

Pass  out  Worksheet  103.  Have  it  read  silently.  Then 
give  pupils  copies  of  Worksheet  104.  (Answers  are 
underlined  for  your  convenience.) 
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Pp  104 


sing 
go  away 
have  fun 

2.  play 

take  a  nap 
help  Mom 

3.  work 
play 

go  away 

4.  she  sings  if  she  feels  bad 

she  can  not  go  to  bed  if  she  feels  bad 
she  can  not  work  if  she  feels  bad 


Center  attention  on  the  words  that  follow  numeral 
1.  Then  ask  this  question: 

1.  What  will  Tim  do  when  he  feels  good? 

Tell  children  to  read  the  words  following  numeral  1 
and  mark  the  answer  to  the  question.  Repeat  the 
question  if  necessary.  Continue  with  the  other 
items.  Use  these  questions: 

2.  What  does  Tim  do  when  he  is  sick? 

3.  What  does  Mom  do  when  she  is  sick? 

4.  Why  wouldn't  Tim  want  to  be  like  Mom? 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  Reread  aloud  the 
book  children  liked  best  among  the  books  you  have 
read  so  far. 
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(GLOSSARY  OF  LANGUAGE  TERMS 


adjective  A  word  that  describes  or  tells  about  a 
noun  in  a  sentence. 

adverb  A  word  that  expresses  time,  location, 
manner,  or  degree  and  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  another  adverb. 

adverbial  phrase  A  phrase  that  functions  as  an 
adverb,  usually  a  prepositional  phrase. 

affix  An  element  that  is  added  to  a  base.  A  prefix  is 
an  affix  that  is  added  before  a  base.  A  suffix  is  an 
affix  that  is  added  to  the  end  of  a  base. 

alliteration  The  occurrence  of  the  same  consonant 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  the  accented  syllable  of 
two  or  more  words.  Alliteration  usually  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  words. 

antonym  A  word  that  is  opposite  in  meaning  of 
another  word — that  is  the  two  words  are  equivalent 
in  meaning  in  all  respects  save  one,  and  in  that  they 
are  exact  opposites,  e.g.  to  cold  the  antonym  is  hot, 
but  not  warm,  tepid,  fiery,  sizzling,  cool,  thawed,  or 
icy.  All  these  other  words  contain  additional  ele- 
ments of  meaning. 

apostrophe  The  braille  unit,  dot  3,  ('),  used  with 
the  letter  s  to  form  possessive  nouns  and  used  to 
indicate  omitted  letters  in  word  contractions. 

auditory  discrimination  Recognition  of  the  same 
sound  in  several  words  by  hearing  the  words  said  in 
succession.  The  sound  is  heard  best  when  it  occurs 
at  the  same  place  in  each  word,  for  example,  foot, 
followed,  fig. 

base  The  part  of  a  word  without  affixes  or  inflec- 
tions. The  base  usually  carries  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Affixes  and  inflections  can  be  added  to  a 
base.  Also  called  a  base  word  or  may  be  called  a 
root  word  in  some  reading  series. 

compound  sentence  A  sentence  made  up  of  two 
or  more  sentences  joined  by  a  connective.  (See 
connective.) 

compound  subject  A  subject  of  a  sentence  that 
consists  of  more  than  one  noun  phrase  or  pronoun 
joined  by  a  connective. 

compound  verb  A  predicate  made  up  of  kwo  or 
more  verb  phrases  that  are  joined  by  a  connective 
or  by  commas  and  a  connective. 


compound  word  A  word  that  contains  more 
than  one  base.  Compound  words  can  be  writ- 
ten as  solid  compounds  with  no  space  at  all 
between  the  bases,  such  as  baseball,  with  a  space 
between  the  bases,  such  as  department  store,  or 
with  a  hyphen  between  the  bases,  such  as  merry-go- 
round. 

conjugation  The  system  of  inflections  that  apply 
to  the  verb.  For  example,  I  jump,  he  jumps,  you 
jump,  we  jump,  they  jump,  and  I  am,  you  are,  she 
is,  we  are,  they  are. 

conjunction  1.  A  connective.  See  connective.  2.  A 
connecting  word  that  links  a  subordinate  clause  to 
an  independent  clause. 

conjunctive  transformation  The  joining  of  two  or 
more  source  sentences  so  that  they  appear  as  one 
sentence;  for  example,  Mark  can  ride.  Pam  can 
ride.  Mark  and  Pam  can  ride.  (See  source  sen- 
tence.) 

connective  A  word  such  as  and,  but,  or,  so,  or  yet 
that  is  used  to  join  two  grammatically  parallel 
words  or  constructions,  such  as  I  came  but  I  did  not      \  - 


■ 


UA 


want  to. 

consonant  cluster  A  group  of  two  or  more  cori-  j 
soliant  sounds  that,  in  a  syllable,  often  act  as  if  they 
were  a  single  consonant;  i.e.,  many  cannot  be  split 
for  syllabication.  The  letters  bl  in  black,  cr  in  secret, 
and  Ip  in  help  are  consonant  clusters. 

consonant  digraph  Two  consonant  letters  that 
stand  for  a  single  consonant  sound.  In  braille, 
many  consonant  digraphs  are  represented  by  one- 
cell  braille  units  such  as  ch,  gh,  sh,  th  and  wh. 

consonant  letter  Any  letter  in  our  alphabet  that  is 
not  a  vowel  letter,  but  including  the  letter  y. 

consonant  sound  A  sound  which  is  a  segment,  or 
slice,  of  articulation  which  is  not  a  vowel  sound. 

declarative  sentence  A  sentence  that  makes  a 
statement  or  gives  information,  which  does  not  ask 
a  question  or  give  a  command. 

definition  of  a  word  A  statement  of  a  word's 
meaning  and  of  its  usual  grammatical  functions 
and  uses;  the  definition  may  include  mention  of  the 
word's  participation  in  certain  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions. 
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derived  form  A  form  made  up  of  a  base  and  an 
^affix  {laugh,  laughable)  or  a  form  to  which  internal 
change  has  been  applied  {wring,  wrung). 

determiner  A  small  word  such  as  the,  a,  or  this, 
which  stands  initially  in  a  noun  phrase. 

dialect  A  variety  of  language  spoken  by  a  group  of 
speakers  for  most  purposes  of  communication. 
Dialect  is  set  off  from  other  varieties  of  the  same 
language  by  geographic  or  social  criteria. 

direct  object  A  noun  phrase  or  pronoun  that 
completes  a  transitive  verb.  In  the  sentence  I  grow 
vegetables,  the  noun  phrase  vegetables  is  the  direct 
object. 


homonym  A  word  that  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
another  word  in  sound  or  in  spelling  or  in  both,  but 
has  a  different  meaning.  Examples  are  bear,  the 
animal,  bear,  "to  hold  up  or  carry",  and  bare, 
"uncovered".  In  Patterns,  the  overall  term  homo- 
nym is  used  to  cover  both  homographs — like 
spellings — and  homophones — like  sounds. 

idiomatic  expression  The  use  of  words  in  a  way 
in  which  the  total  meaning  of  them  cannot  be 
determined  through  a  simple  grammatical  sum- 
ming up  of  the  usual  meanings  of  the  individual 
words,  for  example,  She  is  walking  on  air. 

imperative  sentence  A  sentence  that  gives  a 
command  or  an  order. 


elliptical  sentence  A  sentence  in  which  one  or 
more  parts  are  left  out.  A  native  speaker,  if  given 
enough  context  clues,  can  usually  supply  the  miss- 
ing parts — for  example,  Stop!  or  the  last  sentence 
in  the  following  grouping:  "Will  you  go?"  said  Joe. 
"Not  me, "  said  Sue. 

etymology  The  history  of  a  word  that  also 
includes  the  word's  earlier  forms  and  meanings.  q\ 

figurative  language  Vivid  vocabulary  that  does  y 
not  state  the  literal  truth  but  that  suggests  compari- 
sons. It  includes  similes,  metaphors,  personification. 

final  consonant  substitution  A  technique  of 
exchanging  the  consonant  sounds  at  the  ends  of 
words  while  keeping  the  rest  of  the  words  the  same. 

form  class  A  set  of  words  or  elements  of  words 
that  all  behave  somewhat  the  same  in  some  syntac- 
tical respect.  An  example  is  the  group  of  form 
classes  that  comprises  the  parts  of  speech.  Some 
words  may  belong  to  more  than  one  major  form 
class.  For  example,  the  word  walk  is  a  verb  in  the 
sentence  /  can  walk  to  the  store  and  a  noun  in  the 
sentence  We  took  a  walk  after  dinner. 

gender  The  grammatical  property  of  a  noun  based 
on  its  meaning  whereby  the  appropriate  pronoun 
substitute  is  he,  she,  or  it. 

grammatical  function  The  function  of  a  word  as 
it  is  used  in  a  sentence.  For  example,  the  word  baby 
is  a  noun  and  functions  as  a  subject  in  the  sentence 
The  baby  is  learning  to  walk.  In  the  sentence  / 
rocked  the  baby  to  sleep,  ^he  word  baby  is  a  noun 
and  functions  as  a  direct  object.  In  the  sentence 
Don't  baby  me  so  much,  the  word  baby  is  a  verb 
and  functions  as  a  predicate. 
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inflected  form  A  form  showing  inflection. 

inflection   The   systematic   variation   in   nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjectives  by  internal  change  or  by  end- 
ings to  conform  to  their  roles  in  sentences. 
(H 

Nectional  ending  An  ending  on  a  word  which 
iarries  the  inflection.  Inflectional  endings  are  usu- 
ally the  final  endings  that  are  added  to  bases. 
Examples  of  inflectional  endings  are  s,  es,  ing,  ed, 
er,  est. 

initial  consonant  substitution  A  technique  of 
exchanging  the  consonant  sounds  at  the  beginnings 
of  words  while  keeping  the  rest  of  the  words  the 
same. 

interrogative  sentence  A  sentence  that  asks  a 
question  and  ends  with  a  question  mark. 

link  A  word  that  carries  the  meaning  of  tense  and 
person  and  that  connects  the  subject  with  an  adjec- 
tive or  other  complement  in  a  sentence.  Is  and 
became  are  links;  for  example,  Mrs.  White  is  a 
teacher  or  She  became  afraid. 

long  vowel  sound  Any  of  the  following  sounds: 
the  (a)  in  apron,  the  (e)  in  eat,  the  (i)  in  ice,  the  (6) 
in  open,  the  (u)  in  ukulele. 

metaphor  A  figure  of  speech  that  compares  two 
things  that  are  basically  unlike  each  other,  but  that 
are  alike  in  one  way;  for  example,  The  plane  was  a 
giant  bird  in  the  sky. 


mimicry  This  includes  sounds  or  words  that  echo  M, 
actual  sound,  for  example,  grr.  Such  sounds  or- 
words  do  not  carry  inflectional  endings. 
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modifier  A  word  or  phrase  that  tells  about  another 
word.  Also  a  word  or  phrase  that  describes  and  is  a 
subordinate  in  a  noun  or  verb  phrase. 

the  negative  transformation  The  putting  together 
of  a  source  sentence  with  a  negative  element  that 
denies  the  statement.  For  example,  /  have  a  dog 
plus  the  negative  no  equals  /  have  no  dog  or  /  do 
not  have  a  dog  or  /  don't  have  a  dog. 

noun  A  word  that  names  or  refers  to  a  person, 
place,  thing,  or  abstract  idea.  It  is  always  specified 
for  number.  A  noun  may  be  inflected  and  it  often 
occurs  as  the  main  part  of  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

noun  phrase  A  noun  plus  modifiers  if  any  that  it 
may  have.  (See  modifier.) 

noun  phrase  expansion  A  technique  of  adding 
acceptable  elements  into  a  noun  phrase  while  keep- 
ing the  rest  of  the  sentence  unchanged.  The  noun 
phrase  the  girl  in  the  sentence  The  girl  played  could 
e  expanded  to  The  little  black-haired  girl  with 
dancing  brown  eyes  played. 
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noun/verb  agreement  The  situation  in  a  sentence 
in  which  a  subject  and  its  verb  always  match 
grammatically  for  number.  They  are  both  singular 
or  plural.  Also  referred  to  as  subject  I  verb 
agreement. 

onomatopoetic  word  A  word  whose  sound  or 
sounds  closely  or  suggestively  relate  to  actual  phys- 
ical sounds,  for  example,  buzz.  Such  words  carry 
inflectional  endings,  buzzes,  buzzing. 

opposite  One  of  two  words  whose  meaning  is  con- 
trary in  some  way  to  the  meaning  of  the  other. 

past  tense  The  tense  of  the  verb  that  signifies  that 
the  time  of  action  of  the  sentence  was  before  now. 

personification  Referring  to  animals  and  objects 
as  though  they  were  people  with  human  qualities. 
For  example,  The  brook  sang  a  sweet  song. 

phonology  The  study  of  the  sounds  in  a  language. 

possessive  noun  An  inflected  form  that  indicates 
possession  or  ownership.  Examples  are:  brother's, 
brothers'.  (See  apostrophe.) 

possessive  pronoun  A  pronoun  that  indicates 
possession  or  ownership.  Examples  are:  her,  his, 
my. 


predicate  One  of  the  two  main  parts  of  a  sentence. 
The  predicate  expresses  the  action  performed  by  or 
the  state  attributed  to  the  subject. 

prefix  An  affix  such  as  un-  in  unhappy,  dis-  in 
displease,  that  is  attached  before  the  base  of  a 
word.  Prefixes  carry  meaning. 

preposition  A  word  such  as  from,  in,  to,  of or  with 
that  forms  a  phrase  with  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates. 

present  tense  The  tense  of  the  verb  that  signifies, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  the  time  of 
action  of  the  sentence  is  neither  in  the  past  nor  in 
the  future. 

pronoun  A  word  that  stands  for  a  noun  or  noun 
phrase  earlier  in  the  sentence  or  in  an  earlier  sen- 
tence and  that  refers  to  the  noun. 

pronoun  antecedent  The  noun  to  which  a  pro- 
noun refers. 

the  question  transformation  The  coupling  of  a 
soured  sentence  with  an  element  that  asks  a  ques- 
tion so  that  an  interrogative  sentence  results;  for 
example,  /  can  go  too  plus  ?  equals  Can  I  go,  too? 

rhyme  The  occurrence  of  the  same  sounds,  includ- 
ing the  vowel  sound,  at  the  end  of  two  or  more 
words.  Rhyme  may  be  spelled  rime. 

schwa  The  vowel  sound  represented  by  the  symbol 
a.  The  schwa  sound  occurs  in  unaccented  syllables 
and  may  be  spelled  a,  e,  i,  o,  or  u  as  in  ago,  cement, 
pencil,  lemon,  and  suffice. 

semantically  empty  use  of /f.  The  use  of  the  word 
it  in  a  sentence  such  as  It  fs  hot  today.  In  such 
sentences  the  word  it  has  no  independent  meaning 
but  is  called  for  by  grammatical  construction. 

sentence  The  basic  unit  from  which  all  other 
grammatical  constructions  are  best  described.  A 
sentence  usually  expresses  a  complete,  independent 
thought  and  is  usually  made  up  of  a  subject  or 
subjects  and  a  predicate  or  predicates. 

sentence  pattern  The  common  sentence  construe^ 
tions,  often  referred  to  by  the  following  codes:/ N-V 
for  a  sentence  that  contains  a  subject  (noun)  and  a 
verb;  N-VN  for  a  sentence  that  contains  a  subject 
(noun),  a  verb,  and  another  noun  used  as  a  direct 
object;  N-LN  for  a  sentence  that  contains  a  subject 
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(noun),  a  link,  and  another  noun;  N-VNN  for  a 
sentence  that  contains  a  subject  (noun),  a  verb,  a 
noun  used  as  a  direct  object  and  another  noun  used 
as  an  indirect  object;  N-LA  for  a  sentence  that  con- 
tains a  subject  (noun),  a  link,  and  an  adjective. 

short  vowel  sound  Any  of  the  following  sounds: 
(a)  in  apple,  (e)  in  elbow,  (i)  in  inch,  (o)  in  October, 
(u)  in  umbrella. 

simile  The  figure  of  speech  that  compares  two  bas- 
ically unlike  things  that  are  alike  in  some  way.  The 
word  like  or  as  is  used  to  join  the  two  things  that 
are  being  compared;  for  example,  My  love  is  like  a 
red,  red  rose. 

sound  and  symbol  association  The  matching  of 
a  symbol  (braille  unit)  or  group  of  symbols  with  a 
distinctive  sound  of  our  spoken  language.      /0?$ 

source  sentence  One  of  the  core  sentences  that 
makes  up  the  underlying  structure  of  any  sentence. 
/  can  go  is  a  source  sentence;  /  cannot  go  and  Can  I 
go?  are  transformations  of  this  source  sentence. 

Stress  The  accent  within  a  word  or  sentence. 

stressed  and  unstressed  pronunciations  The 

vowels  in  some  words,  such  as  to  and  the  have 
different  sounds,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the 
sentence  stress  falls  on  them.  For  example,  without 
a  stress,  the  phrase  the  hat  is  pronounced _£lh  hafL 
With  a  stress  the  phrase  is  pronounced  [the  hat]. 

subject  The  part  of  a  sentence  that  names  the  actor 
and  sets  forth  the  topic. 

subject/verb  agreement  (See  noun/verb  agree- 
ment.) 

subordinate  clause  A  dependent  clause  that  can- 
not stand  alone  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
sentence. 

suffix  An  affix  such  as  ^Jz. m  sofily>  ~9r  m  actor, 
that  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  base.  Suffixes  give 
clues  to  the  functions  of  words. 

syllabication  The  division  of  words  into  syllables. 
For  writing  purposes,  the  points  within  a  word 
where  hyphens  are  placed  at  the  end  of  lines.  The 
\written  syllabication  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
corresponds  to  the  spoken  syllabication. 

syllable  A  part  of  a  word  containing  a  single  vowel 
sound.  .\T\ 
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synonym  One  of  two  words  having  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  other  word. 

syntax  The  rules  of  grammar  that  are  concerned 
with  the  construction  of  sentences. 

tense  The  category  of  syntax  that  refers  to  the  time 
of  action  of  a  sentence  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker  or  writer. 

verb  A  word  that  is  usually  the  core  of  the  predi- 
cate of  a  sentence.  The  verb  indicates  action  of  state 
of  being  and  is  inflected  in  a  characteristic  way. 

verb  phrase  A  verb  with  modifiers  if  any  and  ver- 
bal auxiliaries  that  it  might  have. 

verb  phrase  expansion  A  technique  of  adding 
acceptable  elements  into  a  verb  phrase  while  keep- 
ing the  rest  of  the  sentence  unchanged.  For  exam- 
ple, the  verb  phrase  played  in  the  sentence,  The  girl 
played  could  be  expanded  to  played  quietly  in  her 
room. 

voiced  and  voiceless  consonants  Consonant 
"sounds  that  are  produced  with  the  sound  produced 
in  the  larynx  are  voiced  consonants.  The  conso- 
nants [b],  [d],  [g],  [j],  [v],  [TH],  [z],  [zh]  are  voiced 
sounds.  Consonant  sounds  that  are  produced  with- 
out the  sound  produced  in  the  larynx  are  voiceless 
and  they  match  in  order  the  voiced  sounds.  The 
voiceless  sounds  are  [p],  [t],  [k],  [ch],  [f],  [th],  [s], 
and  [sh]. 

vowel  letter  Any  of  the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  or  u.  The 
letter  y  is  sometimes  a  vowel  letter. 

vowel  sound  A  speech  sound  made  without  block- 
ing (obstructing)  the  flow  of  air  from  the  lungs.  The 
vowel  sound  usually  forms  the  most  prominent  and 
central  sound  of  a  syllable. 

wh-  questions  Questions  that  start  with  one  of  the 
following  words  who,  what,  when,  where,  why,  or 
how.  Such  questions  cannot  be  answered  with  yes 
or  no  and  have  implied  answers. 


word  contraction  A  word  which  may  consist  of 

two  words  run  together  in  which  a  sound(s)  or  let-     \  .  JQ 

ter(s)  is  left  out.  Isn't  is  the  word  contraction  of  is 

^not,  I'm  is  the  contraction  of  /  am. 

So  (A 

word  order  The  sequence  in  which  words  appear 
in  a  sentence. 
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(Glossary  of 
comprehension  skills 


Characterization  The  noting  of  character  traits 
and  the  understanding  of  how  and  why  story  char- 
acters act  and  react  as  they  do. 

Classification  The  arranging  of  objects,  persons, 
ideas,  etc.  into  classes  or  categories  according  to 
common  characteristics  or  functions. 

Comparison  The  recognition  of  similarities  or 
correspondences  and  differences  between  objects, 
places,  persons,  or  ideas. 

Conclusion  The  making  of  a  decision  based  on 
information,  judgments,  reasoning,  and  so  on. 

Context  clue  A  clue  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  that 
comes  from  thinking  about  other  words  in  the  same 
sentence  or  adjoining  sentences. 

Creative  thinking  The  ability  to  form  imaginative 
and  original  ideas  and  projects. 

Detail  The  awareness  of  the  specifics  of  a  selection 
and  their  support  or  nonsupport  of  a  main  idea. 

Emotional  reaction  of  character  The  under- 
standing of\how  a  character  behaves  psychologi- 
cally in  response's  to  the  events  in  a  story. 

Empathy  The  putting  of  oneself  emotionally  in  the 
place  of  a  story  character. 

Forecasting  The  predicting  of  what  will  probably 
happen  in  a  story,  whether  or  not  the  prediction 
will  be  fulfilled. 

Generalization  The  formation  of  concepts  induc- 
tively based  on  main  ideas,  details,  inferences, 
judgments,  or  conclusions. 

Inference  The  drawing  of  a  conclusion  by  supply- 
ing facts  implied  by  the  given  facts — reading 
"between  the  lines". 

Literary  point  of  view  The  method  used  by  a  writ- 
er to  communicate  with  the  reader.  The  first  person 
point  of  view  is  the  view  of  the  person  who  reports 
the  action  through  his  own  observation.  The 
authors  use  /,  me,  my  and  mine.  The  third  person 
point  of  view  is  the  view  of  the  one  who  is  a  partici- 
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pant  in  the  action  and  whose  observations 
reported  by  the  writer.  The  omniscient  point  of 
view  is  the  view  in  which  the  writer  has  infinite 
knowledge  of  the  scene,  actions,  and  inner  thoughts 
of  the  characters.  The  author  uses  he  or  she,  him  or 
her,  his  or  hers,  when  writing  in  the  third  person  or 
omniscient  point  of  view. 

Main  idea  The  awareness  of  the  major  line  of 
thought  expressed  in  a  selection  or  part  of  a 
selection. 

Paragraph  meaning  The  ability  to  summarize  the 
main  idea  or  important  details  in  a  paragraph. 

Personal  evaluation  The  use  of  personal  values  to 
appraise  the  worth  of  a  character,  idea  or  action  in 
a  selection. 

Personal  experience  The  expression  of  a  judg- 
ment based  on  a  comparison  to  a  situation  in  one's 
own  experience. 

Personal  reaction  The  expression  of  one's  feelings 
about  something  that  has  been  read. 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  The  ability  to  under- 
stand and  reproduce  orally  the  weight,  intonation, 
and  phrasing  in  sentences  to  bring  out  the  emphases 
intended  by  the  speaker. 
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Previous  knowledge  The  understanding  of  a 
selection/ based  on  insights  gained  from  previously 
learned  material. 

Recall  The  ability  to  remember  what  happened  in  a 
selection  after  reading  it. 

Relationships  analogous  The  noting  of  a  relation- 
ship within  one  pair  of  items  that  is  the  same  as  the 
relationship  within  a  second  pair. 
cause  I  effect  The  ability  to  see  that  one  thing  is  the 
direct  result  of  another. 

part  I  whole  The  ability  to  see  one  thing  as  a  part  of, 
or  wholly  contained  within,  another. 
place  I  space  The  consideration  of  the  geographic  or 
spatial  setting  in  which  a  person,  thing,  or  event 
operates  or  takes  place. 

size  The  ability  to  see  the  relationship  of  one  thing 
to  another  based  on  size. 

time  The  consideration  of  the  time  or  chronological 
setting  in  which  a  person,  thing,  or  event  operates 
or  takes  place. 


Sentence  meaning  The  ability  to  summarize  the  Summarizing  The  presentation  in  condensed  form 

meaning  in  a  sentence.  of  the  substance  of  a  selection  or  part  of  a  selection. 

Sequence  The  ability  to  put  facts,  I  events,  and  Word  meaning  The  ability  to  tell  what  a  word 

ideas  in  a  chronological  spatial  or  causaTbrder.  means  through  context  or  through  dictionary  use. 


C^ 
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OBJECTIVES 


To  help  teachers  create  individualized  educational 
programs  for  pupils,  this  section  of  the  introduc- 
tion presents  sample  objectives  in  the  area  of  lan- 
guage and  major  objectives  in  comprehension. 

LANGUAGE 

Here  are  two  sample  objectives  in  the  area  of  lan- 
guage. One  is  phonologically  based;  the  other,  syn- 
tactically   based. 

Sound  and  symbol  associations  (m)m  The  pupil 
will  correctly  associate  the  sound  at  the  start  of 
mouth  with  the  letter  m  at  least  80%  of  the  time  in 
one  or  more  of  these  activities  (1)  the  words  that 
start  with  (m)w  from  six  or  more  pairs  of  rhyming 
words;  (2)  the  words  that  start  with  (m)m  in  three 
or  more  sentences  that  contain  at  least  two  words 
that  start  with  (m)m;  and/ or  (3)  the  words  that 
start  with  (m)ra  from  riddles  centered  on  consonant 
sounds  and  letters.  This  demonstration  of  80%  cor- 
rect will  occur  in  at  least  five  activities  within  the 
level  where  (m)m  is  introduced. 

Inflectional  endings  The  pupil  will  correctly  asso- 
ciate at  least  80%  of  the  time  the  ending  5  added  to 
nouns  to  show  plural  by  reading  nouns  with  end- 
ings on  them  and  choosing  the  nouns  that  mean 
more  than  one.  This  demonstration  of  80%  correct 
will  occur  in  at  least  five  activities  within  the  level 
where  the  inflectional  ending  s  is  introduced. 

COMPREHENSION 

Here  are  the  major  comprehension  objectives.  Note 
that  they  are  as  either  specific  knowledge  or  infer- 
ential knowledge. 

Specific  Knowledge 

Context  Clues  —  The  pupil  will  80%  of  the  time 
(1)  define  in  context  a  known  word  which  has  mul- 
tiple meanings,  (2)  state  the  meaning  of  an 
unknown  word  from  context,  (3)  supply  a  word 
which  correctly  completes  an  incomplete  context, 
or  (4)  correctly  define  and  reuse  a  new  word  learned 
from  its  use  in  context. 

Details  —  The  pupil  will  80%  of  the  time  (1)  cor- 
rectly state  or  list  statements,  (2)  correctly  answer 
the  questions,  or  (3)  corjrectly  select  from  a  set  of 
oral  or  printed  statements  which  furnish  details 
such  as  the  time  and  place  of  the  selection,  the 
names  of  the  major  characters  and  places,  and  par- 
ticular aspects  given  in  the  selection. 
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Main  Idea  —  The  pupil  will,  after  oral  or  silent 
reading  of  a  selection,  (1)  correctly  state  the  main 
ideas  of  the  selection  in  his  own  words,  or  (2)  cor- 
rectly answer  80%  of  the  questions  calling  for  the 
main  ideas  of  the  selection,  or  (3)  correctly  select 
from  a  set  of  oral  or  printed  statements  containing 
distractors  80%  of  the  statements  which  re-word 
the  main  ideas  of  the  selection. 

Previewing  —  The  pupil  will,  as  a  result  of  prelim- 
inary discussion  and  reading  the  title  and  parts  of 
the  selection,  be  able  to  state  orally  his  or  her  idea 
of  the  topical  content  of  the  selection. 

Recall  —  The  pupil  will  80%  of  the  time  correctly 
answer  questions  concerning  general  information 
and  characters'  actions  and  speeches  in  a  selection. 


Sequence  —  The  pupil  will  80%  of  the  time  (1) 
correctly  list  the  statements,  (2)  correctly  answer 
the  questions,  (3)  correctly  select  from  a  set  of  oral 
or  brailled  statements  the  statements  which  require 
him  or  her  to  order  the  sequence  of  events  or  ideas 
in  the  selection,  or  (4)  select  from  a  set  of  oral  or 
brailled  statements  which  are  non-sequential  those 
statements  which  correctly  order  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  selection. 

Inferential  Knowledge 

Classification  —  The  pupil  will  (1)  identify  and 
group  80%  of  the  time  events,  concepts,  and  objects 
that  belong  to  a  particular  class,  and  suggest  new 
members  of  that  particular  class,  and  (2)  identify 
and  exclude  80%  of  the  time,  events,  concepts,  and 
objects  that  do  not  belong  to  a  given  class. 

Characterization  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the 
time,  (1)  correctly  relate  a  particular  character  to 
other  characters,  and  (2)  be  able  to  state  orally  how 
the  author  has  developed  a  character,  and  (3)  be 
able  to  signify  his  or  her  conception  of  a  character 
by  expressive  oral  interpretation. 

Comparison  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the  time  (1) 
compare  and/or  contrast  correctly  particular 
classes  of  things,  as  well  as  compare  and/ or  con- 
trast individual  members  of  the  particular  classes, 
and  (2)  compare  and/ or  contrast  items  that  are  not 
related  by  classification. 

Conclusions  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the  time 
"respond  logically  to  questions  that  ask  why  a  par- 
ticular story  character  acted  as  he  or  she  did,  or 
why  a  position  developed  in  an  article  or  essay 
seems  correct  or  incorrect.  x^-, 
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Forecasting  —  The  pupil,  basing  his  or  her  judg- 
ment on  the  story  situation  in  the  text,  will,  80%  of 
the  time,  suggest  a  reasonable  outcome.  The  out- 
come may  not  be  fulfilled  but  the  pupil  will  be  able 
to  support  his  or  her  forecast  with  reasons  that  he 
or  she  can  defend. 

Generalization  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the  time, 
be  able  to  (1)  identify  generalizations  stated  in  the 
text,  (2)  suggest  generalizations  implied  in  the  text, 
or  (3)  suggest  generalizations  that  are  neither  stated 
nor  implied  in  the  text. 

Inference  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the  time,  be 
able  to  give  logical  answers  to  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  are  implied  in  the  text  but  not 
explicitly  stated. 

Punctuation  Clues  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the 

time,  demonstrate  his  or  her  ability  to  discover 

meaning  from  punctuation  clues  by  (1)  correctly 

/,  identifying  punctuation  braille  units  in  a  selection^ 

)/and  (2)  indicating  orally  or  by  brailling  how/the 

y^rl^  particular  punctuation  affects  expressions  or  paTfs" 

Q\)  of  expressions. 

Relationships  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the  time, 
correctly  identify  and  orally  describe  relationships 
among  story  characters,  events,  concepts,  and 
objects  according  to  the  following  categories: 


size  the  relation  of  events,  concepts,  and  ob- 
jects in  terms  of  size. 

cause/   the  functioning  of  characters,  events,  con- 
effect     cepts,  and  objects  in  a  cause/ effect  sit- 
uation. 

part/       the  functioning  of  characters,  events,  con- 
whole     cepts,  and  objects  in  a  part /whole  sit- 
uation. 

time  the  functioning  of  characters,  events,  con- 
cepts, and  objects  in  a  temporal  situation 
and  in  order  of  temporal  priority. 

space/  the  functioning  of  characters,  events,  con- 
place      cepts,  and  objects  in  a  spatial  situation. 

Sentence  Meaning  —  A  pupil  will,  80%  of  the 
time,  (1)  correctly  indicate  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence by  rewording  it,  or  (2)  correctly  make  an 
appropriate  transformation  of  the  sentence,  orJJS) 
analyze  the  sentence  syntactically  in  such  a  way 
that  the  analysis  will  demonstrate  the  relationship 
of  one  part  of  the  sentence  to  another. 

Summarizing  —  The  pupil  will,  80%  of  the  time, 
make  an  oral  statement  or  statements  that  will  be 
an  acceptable  summary  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
selection. 
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T100,  T103,  T106,(XW  T129,  T143 

Interrogative  sentences,  T75,  T82,  T93,  T137 

Literary  genre,  T42,  T43,  T89,  T97,  T129, 
T133,  T138,  T144 

Main  idea,  T18,  T21,  T22,  T23,  T26,  T27,  T31, 
T32,  T34,  T37,  T38,  T43,  T45,  T46,  T55,  T61, 
T63,  T67,  T71,  T72,  T79,  T80,  T83,  T86,  T89, 
T91,  T94,  T97,  T101,  T104,  T108,  Till,  T114, 
T115,  T116,  T125,  T127,  T130,  T134,  T135, 
T136,  T139,  T144 

Mapping,  T19,  T139 

Map  reading,  T19 

Mimicry,  onomatopoetic,  and  imitative 
words,  T105,  T108 

Minor  sentence,  T72,  T98,  T126 

Multiple  meanings,  T88,  Tl  12 

Narration,  T130 

Negative  transformation,  The,  T20,  T41,  T59, 

^  T62-63,  T99 

(     Noun  phrase  expansion,  T45,  T129 
— Noun  plurals,  T24,  T29,  T34,  T41,  T43,  T55,. 
T57,  T58,  T76,  T104,  T118 
Number  identification,  T16 

Paragraph  meaning,  T18,  T26,  T31,  T32, 
T46,  T54,  T63,  T71,  T72,  T83,  Till,  Tl  16, 
T120,  T127,  T134,  T135,  T136 

Personal  evaluation,  T17,  T18,  T22,  T26,  T31, 
T37,  T38,  T46,  T51,  T54,  T55,  T58,  T64,  T67, 
T71,  T72,  T80,  T86,  T89,  T90,  T91,  T93,  T97, 
T98,  T107,  T108,  T114,  T115,  T116,  T119, 
T120,  T123,  T127,  T130,  T134,  T135,  T141 

Personal  experience,  T26,  T31,  T35,  T79, 
T86,  T101,  T115 

Personal  reactions,  T17,  T22,  T26,  T31,  T32, 
T35,  T42,  T46,  T50,  T55,  T61,  T63,  T64,  T67, 
T71,  T72,  T75,  T80,  T81,  T83,  T90,  T91,  T93, 
Till,  T114,  T115,  T123,  T127,  T134,  T135, 
T136,  T144 

Phrase  meaning,  T97,  T98,  Till,  T115,  T132 

Pitch,  stress,  and  juncture,  T22,  T26,  T39, 
T46,  T55,  T67,  T81,  T86,  T109rfll6,  T128, 
T130,  T144  r-*~  ,\ 
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Preposition,  T96,  T132 
Prepositional  phrase,  T96,  T132 
Previous  knowledge,  T31,  T37,  T38,  T42, 

T50,  Till,  T119,  T120 
Pronoun 

I.  T49, 

my,  T49 

you,  T49 

your,  T49 
Pronoun  antecedents,  T78,  T89,  T116,  T119 
Pronoun  reference,  T3S 
Punctuation 

comma,  T69,  T70,  T82,  T130 

exclamation  mark,  T66 

period,  T20,  T34,  T38,  T44,  T59,  T82 

question  mark,  T25,  T34,  T38,  T44,  T59, 
T82 

Question  transformation,  The,  T27,  T44,  T59, 
T66,  T72,  T99 

Reading  aim,  T17,  T21,  T25,  T30,&3J,  T42,     Qfp- 

T45,  T50,  T53,  T63,  T66,  T70,  T79,  T80,  T85,   V/ 

T89,  T97,  T101,  T107,  T114,  T119,  T127, 

T129,  T133,  T135,  T138,  T141 
Recall,  T23,  T26,  T34,  T61,  T72,  T101,  T107, 

T108,  T116,  T121,  T144 
Relationships 

cause/effect,  T123 

part/whole,  T130 

place,  T17,  T19,  T22,  T26,  T31,  T37,  T43, 
T45,  T55,  T67,  T83,  T104,  T107,  T115, 
T116,  T139 

Size,  T42,  T50,  T98,  T130 

time,  T18,  T61,  T119,  T123 
Researching,  T42,  T123 
Reviewing,  T39,  T53,  T60,  T83,  T91,  T104, 

T119,  T144 
Rhyming  words,  T24,  T65-66,  T84-85,  T101, 

T140 

Semantically  empty  use  of  it,  T78,  T136 

Sentence  meaning,  T17,  T18,  T21,  T22,  T23, 
T25,  T26,  T31,  T32,  T38,  T42,  T43,  T45,  T46, 
T47,  T50,  T51,  T54,  T55,\T63^  T64,  T67,  T70, 
T72,  T73,  T75,  T76,  T79,  T80,  T86,  T89,  T91, 
T93,  T97,  T98,  T107,  T108,  Till,  T114,  T115, 
T116,  T119,  T120,  T127,  T130,  T134,  T135, 
T136,  T139,  T141 

Sentence  pattern,  N-V— T45,  T49,  T101, 
T141 
N-LA— T101,  T141 

Sentence  type,  T107 

Sequence,  T39,  T46,  T97,  T99,  T104,  T120, 
T123,  T136,  T139 

Setting  the  scene,  T17 

Skimming,  T42,  T51,  T63,  T75,  T83,  T104, 
T119,  T125,  T144 


Sound  and  symbol  associations, 
(a)a  initial,  T105,  T137;  medial,  T109-110, 

T113,  T117,  T124,  T126,  T129,  T137,  T143 
(fir)ar  final,  T117,  T124,  T132,  T139,  T140 
(b)b  initial,  T19,  T24,  T36,  T39,  T48,  T56, 

T69,  T74,  T88,  T95,  T129  s 

(d)d  initial,  T48,  T52,  T56,  T65,  T87,  T102,        A 

T117;  final,  T92-93,(TT00^T109-110,  T113,CJ>t 

T124,  T137,  T140,  TT43  "L&H 

(f)f  initial,  T44,  T48,  T52,  T56,  T62,  T67, 

T84,  T88,  T95 
(g)g  initial,  T19,  T24,  T40,  T48,  T59,  T65, 

T92,  T100;  final,  T129,  T132,  T137 
(h)h  initial,  T77,  T84,  T88,  T92,  T95,  T102, 

T105,  T122 
(i)i  initial,  T132,  T137;  medial,  T137,  T140, 

T143 
(ing)ing  final,  T85,  T100,  T110,  T117, 

T124,  T132,  T140 
(k)c  initial,  T15,  T39,  T44,  T56,  T67,  T88, 

T95,  T102 
(k)k  initial,  T117,  T125,  T132,  T142,  T143 
(1)1  initial,  T68-69,  T74,  T77,  T82,  T92, 

T95,  T102,  T105,  T122 
(m)m  initial,  T19,  T29,  T39,  T48,  T56,  T67, 

T77,  T100  J/' 

(n)n  initial,  T65,  T69,  T82,  J92  J#" 

(p)p  initial,  T74,  T82,  T88,\TlflQ,  T105,  \#0  - 

T117,  TI22;  final,  T95,  T102,  T109-110, 

T113,  T117,  T124,  T126,  T132,  T140,T143 
(r)r  initial,  T36,  T40,  T44,  T52,  T59,  T62, 

T67,  T77,  T88,  T95,  T129 
(s)s  initial,  T28,  T33,  T36,  T39,  T40,  T48, 

T52,  T56,  T65,  T67,  T74 
(sh)sh  final,  T126 
(t)t  initial,  T40,  T44,  T48,  T52,  T59,  T62, 

T67,  T84,  T92,  T129;  final,  Tl  12,  Til 7, 

T124,  T137,  T143 
(th)th  initial,  T126,  T132,  T140,  T143 
TH)th  initial,  T126 
(w)w  initial,  T15,  T29,  T39,  T40,  T59, 

T67,  T69,  T84,  T100,  T129 
Summarizing,  T21,  T22,  T26,  T31,  T32,  T37, 
T38,  T55,  T61,  T71,  T73,  T75,  T81,  T83,  T90, 
T91,  T94,  T104,  T109,  T116,  T119,  T120, 
T125,  T130,  T135,  T136,  T139,  T144 

Title  &  title  page,  T16,  T106 


Verb  phrase  expansion,  T129 

Verb  tense— present  third  person  singular, 

T53,  T57,  T62,  T106,  T143 

Wh-questions,  T51,  T74,  T83,  T122,  T123, 

T138 
Word  meaning,  T17,  T18,  T21,  T23,  T32, 

T37,  T42,  T43,  T47,  T51,  T64,  T67,  T70,  T86, 

T89,  T112,  T120,  T142 
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